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i  •  Razor  blades  go  up  or  down. 
They  scrape  off  whiskers. 


■  •  Ordinary  electrics  go  back  and  forth. 
They  clip  off  whiskers. 


1  <  J 


Norelco  rotary  blades  go  round  and  round. 
They  stroke  off  whiskers. 


Now!  The  third  way  to  shave! 

(Norelco  rotary  blades  stroke  off  whiskers) 


Why  scrape  or  clip  off  whiskers?  Stroke  them  off  with  Norelco  rotary  blades  and 
join  the  millions  who  have  discovered  the  most  comfortable  way  to  shave  close  and  clean 


New  from  Norelco 


Until  recently,  you  had  the  unhappy 
choice  of  two  ways  to  shave. 

You  either  scraped  off  your  whiskers, 
or  you  clipped  them  off. 

Then  along  came  the  third  way  .  .  . 
Norelco  with  its  rotary  blades  to  stroke 
off  whiskers— the  most  comfortable  way 
to  shave  close  and  clean.  So  comforta- 
ble, in  fact,  it's  changing  men's  shaving 
habits  all  over  America! 


Norelco  Rotary  Blades 

Norelco  rotary  blades  whirl  smoothly 
at  3500  amazingly  fast  turns  a  minute. 
They  never  stop.  They  never  change 
direction.  They  don't  scrape  or  nick 
your  face.  They  don't  pinch  or  pull  at 
your  beard. 


New  Norelco  'floating-head'  Speedshaver  30. 
New  Norelco  Cordless  Speedshaver  20C. 

Hidden  under  sturdy,  protective  skin 
guards,  Norelco  rotary  blades  stroke  off 
your  whiskers  close,  clean,  and  with 
such  downright  comfort,  your  face 
actually  feels  soothed. 


And  in  the  newly  designed  Norelco 
'floating-head"  Speedshaver.  improved 
'floating-heads'  swivel  automatically  to 
bring  the  whirling  blades  into  cutting 
range  of  every  last  whisker.  In  the  new 
Norelco  Cordless,  the  rotary  blades  are 
powered  by  four  long-life  batteries  right 
in  the  shaver  itself.  No  cord.  No  plug- 
in.  No  bulky  recharger. 

The  final  test  of  a  good  product  is  not 
what  the  manufacturer  says  about  it— 
but  what  people  say.  And  enthusiastic 
users  have  spread  the  word  about 
Norelco.  That's  why  Norelco  is  now  the 
No.  1  man's  shaver  in  America.  And 
rotary-blade  shaving  —  the  third  way  to 
shave  —  is  the  overwhelming  choice  of 
men  the  world  over. 

So  get  acquainted  with  the  champ.  See 
the  Norelco  line  at 
your  dealer's  today ! 


.Ill  wit  irjuaiiiu.  [ 

/Vore/co 


For  Father's  Day  and  Graduation!  Shop  here  for  the  Norelco  you  want... Norelco  accessories,  too 


NEW  NORELCO  FLOATING-HEAD'  NEW  NORELCO  CORDLESS  SPEED-  NEW  NORELCO  'FLIP-TOP'  SPEED-  NEW  LADY  NORELCO  SHAVER  20L 
SPEEDSHAVER®  30  (SC7960).  Handsome  SHAVER  20C  (SC7970).  Shaves  anywhere  SHAVER  20  (SC7920).  Newest  model  of  (SC9010).  Rotary  blades  give  close,  corn- 
design.  Push  button  opens  side  vents  for  on  four  tiny  batteries.  'Flip-top'  cleaning,  world's  largest-selling  shaver,  with  fa-  fortable  shave.  Perfect  for  legs  and  un- 
easy cleaning.  110/220  volts  (AC/DC).  No  cord,  plug-in  or  bulky  recharger.  The  mous  Norelco  rotary  blades.  Now  eco-  derarms.  Lovely  simulated-sapphire  de- 
Adapts  to  world-wide  use.  Complete  with  only  cordless  shaver  with  Norelco  rotary  nomically  priced.  Quick  'flip-top'  clean-  sign.  110  volts  (AC/DC).  New  zippercd 
handsome  travel  case.  blades.  Mirrored  zipper  case.  ing.  110  volts  only  (AC/DC).  Travel  case,  case  with  golden  accents. 

NORELCO  ACCESSORIES— HOME  BARBER  KIT:  for  use  with  'floating-head'  model;  PRELEC:  pre-shave  lotion;  FINALE:  after-shave  lotion;  SHAVER  CLEANER:  for  top  performance. 

North  American  Philips  Company,  Inc.,  100  East  42nd  Street.  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Norelco  is  known  as  PhiliShave  in  Canada  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 
Other  products:  Hearing  Aids,  Radios,  Radio-Phonographs,  Tape  Recorders,  Dictating  Machines,  Medical  X-ray  Equipment,  Electronic  Tubes  and  Devices. 
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LETTERS 


TO  THE  EDITOR 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  furnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  services  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  ser- 
vices which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Avenue, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

THE  APRIL  ISSUE 

sir:  The  whole  April  issue  was  like  a 
dream  come  true.  After  years  of  throw- 
ing our  magazine  in  the  wastebasket, 
we  now  have  a  high  class  American 
Legion  Magazine,  from  the  Command- 
er's page  "There's  New  Life  in  the 
Legion,"  through  the  excellent  Editor's 
Corner  ("Sick  at  Heart"  over  Cuba 
and  "Never  the  Aggressor"  hit  the 
nail  right  on  the  head),  through  "A 
Plan  to  Free  Cuba,"  "How  to  Sleep 
Well,"  "Our  Youngest  .Medical  Stu- 
dents,". .  .  I  could  go  on  and  on. 

E.  F.  WlLDERMUTH 

Columbus,  Ohio 
sir:  General  Howley's  article,  "A  Plan 
to  Free  Cuba"  (April),  highlights  the 
reason  why  the  showdown  on  offen- 
sive weapons  in  Cuba  was  not  a  victory 
for  us,  but  just  a  matter  of  being  out- 
maneuvered  once  again  in  this  Cold 
War  of  Nerves.  Retaining  Cuba  as  his 
sanctuary  for  the  spread  of  the  com- 
munist cancer  was  much  more  impor- 
tant to  Khrushchev  than  the  missiles. 
I  he  sooner  we  get  started  on  General 
Howley's  excellent  blueprint  for  a  so- 
lution in  Cuba,  the  better  off  we  are 
going  to  be.  How  much  time  do  we 
have?  Considering  the  infiltration  of 
communism  now  going  on  in  other 
Latin  American  countries  — look  at 
Brazil  —  we  had  better  quit  horsing 
around  and  get  started. 

Mike  Abraham 
Hummelstown,  Pa. 
sir:  I  wish  to  protest  many  of  the  con- 
clusions so  arbitrarily  drawn  by  the 
author  of  "A  Plan  to  Free  Cuba." 
Who  is  he  to  assume  that  such  men  as 
George  Washington,  Samuel  Adams, 
Tom  Paine,  and  Ben  Franklin  would 
fail  in  their  revolutions  today?  The 
rabble  rousing  of  The  American  Le- 
gion Magazine  —  and  take  care  I  note 
to  say  Magazine  —  does  our  country 
no  service. 

Gladys  Marin 
Lamoni,  Iowa 
sir:  General  Howley's  suggestion  that 
we  support  a  Cuban  revolution  predi- 
cated on  indiscriminate  murder  of  un- 
armed men,  women  and  children  is 
highly  repugnant. 

Oral  G.  Layman 
Salem,  W.  Va. 
Mr.  Layman  and  other  readers  who 
made  the  same  protest  didn't  notice 


General  Howley's  recommendation  on 
p.45,  with  respect  to  war  by  terror,  an 
instrument  of  modern  revolutions  else- 
where which,  he  said,  is  a  technique 
that  "being  Americans,  we  will  not 
stoop  to." 

sir:  I  am  amazed  at  the  naivete  of  Gen- 
eral Howley's  "A  Plan  to  Free  Cuba." 
The  present  policy  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  to  discourage  sanctuary  and 
bases  in  this  country  from  which  raid- 
ers can  operate  against  Cuba.  What  is 
the  difference  for  all  practical  purposes 
between  a  direct  attack  by  U.S.  troops, 
and  participation  in  transporting  an 
army  of  exiled  Cubans  and  "volun- 
teers?" It  would  take  a  massive  attack 
to  topple  Castro  and  communism  in 
Cuba,  with  arms,  planes  and  leader- 
ship on  a  scale  only  we  could  provide. 
How  could  we  convince  our  friends  or 
enemies  that  it  was  not  a  direct  U.S. 
attack? 

Arne  Oesterle 
Greenville,  III. 
How  could  the  world  have  been  con- 
vinced that  the  Chinese  reds  were 
agrarian  reformers,  that  the  commu- 
nists are  peacelovers?  You  are  dealing 
with  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the 
human  mind,  Arne.  Of  course  General 
Howley  says  that  the  United  States 
should  mount  a  great  attack,  wearing 
the  cloak  of  a  Cuban  revolution.  It  isn't 
that  it  fools  anyone,  it  just  paralyzes 
them.  It's  been  working  that  way  year 
after  year.  General  Howley's  point  was 
that  such  masquerades  are  so  effective, 
even  when  transparent,  that  it's  time 
we  used  some  of  them  for  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

sir:  General  Howley's  article  was  in- 
teresting, but  never  in  history  has  a 
government  in  exile  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing the  entrenched  establishment, 
no  matter  how  corrupt,  ruthless,  or 
inefficient. 

T.  F.  McCarthy 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Caesar  came  from  Gaul  to  assume  the 
mantle  of  Rome.  Henry  VII  landed 
from  France  at  Milford  Haven,  over- 
threw Richard  III  of  England,  and 
started  the  Tudor  line.  Napoleon  came 
back  from  exile  briefly  to  rule  France. 
Lenin  moved  in  from  abroad  to  seize 
the  Russian  Revolution  away  from  the 
Kerensky  regime.  In  1954,  Guatemalans 
based  in  Honduras  and  Nicaragua 
overthrew  the  Guatemalan  red  regime 
of  Jacobo  Arbenz  Guzman. 

sir:  At  its  April  4  meeting,  the  Eleventh 
District  of  The  American  Legion  of 
Indiana  officially  took  note  of  your 
April  editorial  about  Cuba,  "Sick  at 
Heart,"  as  a  forthright  expression  of 
the  belief  of  the  rank  and  file  Legion- 
naires. We  moved  to  solicit  the  Na- 
tional Commander  to  have  reprints  of 
the   editorial,   along  with  Brigadier 


General  Howley's  ankle  "A  Plan  to 
Free  Cuba,"  sent  to  every  Senator  and 
Congressman,  and  distributed  in  the 
Pentagon  and  State  Department;  pref- 
erably with  a  letter  over  the  signature 
of  the  National  Commander  indicating 
that  they  express  how  Legionnaires 
feel. 

A.  L.  Marshall,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Adjutant 

Eleventh  District  of  Indiana 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
sir:  Readers  who  missed  "A  Plan  to 
Free  Cuba"  and  "Wayside  Inns  and 
Wayward  Taverns"  in  the  April  issue 
missed  plenty  and  didn't  get  their 
money's  worth.  I  don't  know  of  any 
two  subjects,  so  factual  and  yet  so 
divergent,  to  have  been  published  in 
one  magazine  issue.  As  a  nationwide 
tourist  I've  eaten  in  most,  if  not  all,  the 
places  mentioned  in  "Wayside  Inns 
and  Wayward  Taverns,"  as  well  as  in 
the  steak  house  in  Tough  Valley 
named  The  Old  Boot. 

A.  U.  Meeks 
Belmar,  N.). 

sir:  "Wayside  Inns  and  Wayward 
Taverns"  by  W.  F.  Miskch  (April) 
was  one  of  the  best  stories  I've  read 
this  year. 

Lynda  Langfield 
Bethesda,  Md. 
sir:   Mr.  Miksch's  article  was  very 
funny.  Ditto  the  illustrations  by  Bob 
Bugg. 

C.  L.  Holt 
Wynne,  Ark. 
sir:  To  Mr.  Woodbury's  cures  for  in- 
somnia  in   "How   to   Sleep  Well" 
(April),  may  I  add  nightly  prayer? 

Eve  Clyburn 
Bronx,  N.Y. 

sir: I  read  your  April  "Pro  and  Con" 
on  "Should  Congress  Ban  Capital  Pun- 
ishment?" without  any  particular  feel- 
ing one  way  or  another  on  the  ques- 
tion. But  where  does  Congress,  under 
our  Constitution,  get  the  right  to  abol- 
ish capital  punishment  for  the  whole 
country? 

Vernon  B.  Hutchins 
Dedham,  Mass. 
sir:  It  grieved  me  to  see  the  question: 
"Should  Congress  Ban  Capital  Punish- 
ment?" Neither  of  the  Congressmen 
who  discussed  the  pro  and  con  of  the 
issue  said  anything  about  the  authority 
of  Congress  to  act  on  this  matter.  It  is 
strictly  up  to  the  sovereign  states,  if 
the  10th  Article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
is  still  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

David  M.  Logan 
Okmulgee,  Okla. 
sir: Charles  Haimo's  letter  to  the  editor 
(April)  calling  for  additional  judges 
to  clear  clogged  courts  was  appreci- 
ated. But  there  is  another  approach. 
The  idea  that  a  court  should  only  be 
in  session  from  ten  until  four  is  a  hold- 
over from  days  when  citizens  had  to 
feed  horses  and  milk  cows.  The  prac- 
tice of  recessing  court  from  June  until 
September  remains  from  our  agricul- 
ural  past,  when  farmers  couldn't  sit  on 
juries  between  planting  and  harvest 
time.  When  Past  Erie  County  (N.Y.) 
Legion  Commander  W.  J.  Regan  be- 
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i  &fje  American  Legion 

I  Official  Membership  Card 

f  1963 


Has  paid  ilues  fur  the  year  indicated  hereon 


LOCATED  AT_ 


THIS  CARD  AND  GOOD 

HEALTH  qualify  you 
for  low-cost  life  insurance 
only  Legionnaires  can  get! 


As  a  Legionnaire  you  can  take  advantage  of  Official 
American  Legion  Life  Insurance,  offered  at  substantial 
savings.  The  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia (and  United  States  Life  in  New  York  and  Puerto 
Rico)  underwrites  two  low-cost  plans  exclusively  for 
Legion  families:  The  Full  Unit  Plan  with  $8,000  maxi- 
mum coverage,  or  the  Half  Unit  Plan  with  $4,000  maxi- 
mum coverage. 

Here  is  the  amount  of  insurance  payable,  based  on  age  at 
time  of  death. 

AGE 

Up  through  age  34 
From  35  through  age  44 
From  45  through  age  54 
From  55  through  age  59 
From  60  through  age  64 
From  65  through  age  69 

(Insurance  terminates  on  70th  birthday) 


MAIL  THIS  APPLICATION: 

I 


FULL  UNIT 

HALF  UNIT 

$8,000 

$4,000 

4,500 

2,250 

2,200 

1,100 

1,200 

600 

800 

400 

500 

250 

No  medical  examination  is  required.  Simply  mail  the 
application  together  with  your  current  American  Legion 
card  number,  and  a  check  covering  the  premium  for  the 
remaining  months  of  1963.  The  Full  Unit  Plan  costs  $2 
per  month,  and  the  Half  Unit  Plan  costs  $1  per  month. 
Do  not  pay  for  the  month  in  which  you  enroll.  Therefore, 
if  you  enroll  in  June,  send  $12  (Full  Unit)  or  $6  (Half 
Unit). 

If  your  application  is  not  approved,  your  premium  will 
be  refunded. 


IMPORTANT:  This  plan  varies  in  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  New  Jersey, 
Florida  and  Puerto  Rico.  If  you  reside  in  these  areas, 
do  not  use  the  form  below.  Instead,  write  to  American 
Legion  Life  Insurance  Plan,  P.O.  Box  5609,  Chicago  80, 
Illinois,  for  plan  description  and  correct  application  forms. 


Official  A  merican  Legion  Life  Insurance  Plan 


APPLICATION  FOR  YEARLY  RENEWABLE  TERM  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT  —  ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS  -  CHECK  MUST  ACCOMPANY  THIS  APPLICATION 

Full  Name  Birth  Date  


Last 


First 


Middle 


Mo. 


Day 


Year 


Permanent  Residence . 
Name  of  Beneficiary  _ 


Street  No. 


City 


State 


!      Membership  Card  No. 


Example:  Print  "Helen  Louise  Jones,' 
 Year  


Not  "Mrs.  H.  L.  Jones" 


.Post  No. 


.Relationship 


State 
_Dept. 


I  apply  for  a  Full  Unit  of  Insurance  at  Annual  Premium  of  $24.00  n  or  a  Half  Unit  at  $1 2.00  n 

The  following  representations  shall  form  a  basis  for  the  Insurance  Company's  approval  or  rejection  of  this  application: 


1. 


Present  occupation? 
Yes  No  


Are  you  now  actively  working? 


If  No,  give  reason . 


Have  you  been  confined  in  a  hospital  within  the  last  year?  Yes. 
If  Yes,  give  date,  length  of  stay  and  cause  


No_ 


3.   Do  you  now  have,  or  during  the  past  five  years  have  you  had,  heart  trouble,  lung  disease,  cancer,  diabetes  or  any  other 

serious  illness?  Yes  No   .  If  Yes,  give  dates  and  details  .  

I  represent  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  statements  and  answers  recorded  on  this  application  are  true  and 
complete.  I  agree  that  this  application  shall  be  a  part  of  any  insurance  granted  upon  it  under  the  policy.  I  authorize  any 
physician  or  other  person  who  has  attended  or  examined  me,  or  who  may  attend  or  examine  me,  to  disclose  or  to  testify 
to  any  knowledge  thus  acquired,  and  I  waive  on  behalf  of  myself  and  of  any  person  who  shall  have  any  interest  in  such 
insurance,  all  provisions  of  the  law  to  the  contrary. 

Dated  19 .  


GMA-300-6  EO.  1-62 


1_ 


Signature  of  Applicant 

OCCIDENTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Home  Office:  Los  Angeles 

PRINTED  IN  U.S.A. 


 I 


MAIL  TO:  AMERICAN  LEGION  LIFE  INSURANCE  PLAN,  P.  0.  00X  5600,  CHICAGO  80,  ILLINOIS 
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CONTINUED 

LETTERS 

TO  THE  EDITOR 


came  a  county  judge,  lie  began  the 
judicial  day  at  8:30  a.m.,  started  trials 
by  9:30  a.m.,  and  continued,  with  a 
lunch  break,  until  5  p.m.  The  backlog 
of  cases  decreased  materially.  This 
judge  proved  that  if  judges  worked  for 
the  taxpayers,  court  backlogs  would 
not  he  a  problem  and  justice  w  ould  he 
swifter.  There's  no  reason  why  courts 
can't  he  in  session  eight  hours  a  day, 
1 1  months  a  year,  hut  it  will  only 
happen  when  voters  elect  "working 
judges." 

W  \rki:\  Thukbeb 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

sir:  Just  to  prove  that  Gumperson's 
Law  (in  your  April  Editor's  Corner) 
is  absolutely  correct,  I  enclose  a  news 
clipping  reporting  that  when  the  firm 
of  Waddcll  and  Reed,  Inc.,  offered  a 
free  trip  to  Hawaii  as  a  prize  in  a  con- 
test among  its  300  divisional  managers, 
Herbert  C.  T.  Chun,  the  firm's  man- 
ager in  Honolulu,  won  it! 

F.RWINA  O.  Hi  HN 

Pennsauken,  N.J. 

sir:  Regarding  your  list  of  employers 
cited  by  the  Legion  in  1962  for  hiring 
the  handicapped  (April),  the  Auto- 
netics  Division  of  North  American 
Aviation,  Inc..  has  about  24.0(H)  em- 
ployees. Literally  hundreds  of  them, 
young  and  old.  have  wooden  legs,  me- 
chanical arms  and  numerous  crippling 
diseases.  I  have  been  with  them  four 
years.  I  operate  an  optical  jig  bore  ma- 
chine. 1  have  the  sight  of  only  one  eye. 
Autonetics  is  well-deserving  of  men- 
tion, don't  you  think? 

Edward  J.  Chaloupka,  Jr. 
Montebello,  Calif. 
We  commend  reader  Chalpupka's  letter 
to  the  Legion  Dep't  of  California,  if  it 
has  not  already  noted  Autonetics'  line 
record  in  some  previous  year. 

LOVE  AND  HATE 

sir:  I  think  the  articles  in  our  magazine 
are  just  wonderful  these  days. 

Frank  Burdick 
Monroe,  Wis. 
sir:  You  are  not  fit  to  be  editor,  and 
I'm  going  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  get  you  fired.  My  wife  wants 
me  to  write  to  the  President,  Senator, 
Congressman.  National  Commander. 
You'd  better  send  her  a  letter  of  apol- 
ogy if  you  know  what's  good  for  you, 
and  to  restore  tranquility  in  my  home. 

Henry  Rohrbacher 
Van  Nuys,  Calif. 
This  is  because  in  our  February  issue 
we  had  no  article  on  George  Washing- 
ton or  Abraham  Lincoln. 

sir:  I  was  not  a  Legionnaire  last  Octo- 
ber, when  friends  told  me  there  was 
information  in  your  magazine  about  a 
new  law  extending  the  time  for  rec- 
ognition of  multiple  sclerosis  as  a  ser- 
vice-connected disability.  Your  maga- 
zine is  the  only  place  I  have  seen  this 
information,  and  it  led  to  my  receiv- 


ing my  disability  compensation.  Hats 
off  to  your  reporting,  and  I  will  be  an 
American  Legion  member  henceforth. 

Jack  C.  Cooke 
Columbia,  Pa. 

NO  JEEPS 

sir:  We  were  glad  to  read  Mr.  Bauer's 
excellent  article  "Try  A  Wilderness 
Vacation"  (March).  The  Forest  Ser- 
vice is  anxious  to  have  people  know 
about  the  fourteen  and  a  third  million 
acres  of  National  Forest  Wilderness- 
type  areas.  One  correction:  Mr.  Bauer 
implied  that  jeep  travel  is  permitted  in 
those  areas.  Regulation  U-l  specifically 
prohibits  roads  or  travel  by  motorized 
vehicle  in  the  Wilderness  areas. 

John  Sieker,  Director 
Division  of  Recreation  and  Land  Uses 
Forest  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.C. 

DOPE 

sir:  Regarding  your  reports  on  dope 
addiction  in  this  country,  England  has 
stopped  the  sale  of  dope  by  the  simple 
method  of  taking  the  profit  out  of 
selling  it.  To  have  f ew  cr  dope  addicts 
here,  we  should  adopt  England's  law. 

E.  Feichtmeir,  Sr. 
Chicago,  III. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  British  gov- 
ernment will  sell  narcotics  to  Britons 
who  need  them,  leaving  dope-pushers 
no  motive  lor  making  addicts. 

sir:  According  to  a  Los  Angeles  Times 
feature  story,  which  I  enclose,  Cuba 
under  Castro  is  turning  thousands  of 
acres  over  to  the  growing  of  heroin, 
under  Red  Chinese  guidance,  and  the 
first  crop  is  due  about  the  end  of  this 
year.  There  is  far  too  much  sccret- 
iveness  about  what  is  going  on  in  Cuba. 

Si  eve  Walrath 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

HE  WROTE 

sir:  I  have  written  my  Representative 
and  Senators  asking  support  of  our 
pending  veterans'  legislation,  and  if  all 
veterans  will  do  the  same  it  will  be  the 
best  postage  they  ever  spent.  Write 
now,  w  on't  you? 

H.  J.  Lay 

Russell,  Kans. 

ANSWERS  CANHAM 

sir:  Erwin  Canham,  Christian  Science 
Monitor  Editor,  in  a  letter-to-the-cditor 
in  April,  protests  a  statement  in  my 
February  article,  "Alger  Hiss:  A  Re- 
minder," in  which  I  said:  "The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  . .  .  began  collect- 
ing an  anthology  of  testimonials  to 
prove  that  charges  of  Hiss'  communist 
espionage  were  false."  Mr.  Canham 
claimed  no  memory  of  the  event,  says 
that  the  Monitor  did  "query  various 
well  known  people"  but  when  they 
found  that  the  results,  "mostly  favor- 
able to  Hiss,"  would  be  dominated  by 
emotionalism,  they  decided  not  to  pub- 
lish them  at  all. 

The  Monitor  solicited  testimonials 
from  friends  and  associates  of  Alger 
Hiss  for  publication.  1  have  copies  of 
the  testimonials  in  my  files.  At  that 
time  I  w  as  informed  that  this  bouquet 
to  Hiss  ("anthology"  comes  from  the 


Greek  word  "to  gather  flowers")  was 
not  presented  because  the  nature  of  the 
case  changed  when  Hiss  was  forced  to 
make  damaging  admissions  in  the  fa- 
mous confrontation  scene  with  Whit- 
taker  Chambers.  Mr.  Canham  seems  to 
be  contradicting  my  statements, 
whereas  he  merely  confirms  them. 
Since  the  Monitor  charged  that  my 
book  "Seeds  of  Treason"  "perpetuates 
darkness"  I  would  like  to  keep  the 
record  straight. 

Ralph  de  Toledano 
Washington,  D.C. 

WRONG  LADY 

sir:  It  was  nice  of  you  to  identify  as 
myself  the  lady  chatting  with  Dr.  Gar- 
land Murphy  on  page  31  of  the  May 
issue.  But  it  wasn't  I.  You  correctly 
identified  me  elsewhere  on  the  same 
page. 

Mrs.  James  E.  Powers 
Macon,  Ga. 

Oops.  Of  72  pix  in  May  showing  the 
Legion's  Washington  Conference  we 
had  to  pick  on  two  gracious  ladies  tor 
a  mix  up.  Not  the  wife  of  Nat'l  Com- 
mander Powers,  the  lady  talking  with 
Dr.  Garland  Murphy,  Legion  Child 
Welfare  Chairman,  is  Mrs.  James  Skelly 
Wright,  of  Washington,  D.C.  She  is  a 
member  ol  the  board  of  the  National 
Association  for  Mental  Health,  cur- 
rently the  recipient  of  a  Legion  Child 
Welfare  Foundation  grant  for  a  nation- 
wide survey  of  mental  health  facilities 
available  for  children.  Mrs.  Wright's 
husband  is  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Dr.  Murphy  (of  El  Dorado,  Ark.)  in- 
stigated the  creation  of  the  Legion's 
Child  Welfare  Foundation. 


Mrs.  Wright  &  Dr.  Murphy 

MAJOR  WILKINSON  GONE 

sir:  In  the  May  issue  you  ran  a  letter 
of  mine  nominating  99-year-old  Maj. 
William  G.  Wilkinson  as  the  oldest 
living  Legionnaire.  I  regret  to  say  that 
while  that  issue  was  in  preparation,  Ma- 
jor Wilkinson  died  in  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

Henry  Goldberg 
Clearwater,  Fla. 

WHY  THE  MOON? 

sir:  Why  are  we  spending  4  billions  in 
tax  money  to  get  to  the  moon?  Why 
not  let  the  Ruskies  try  it  first?  They 
are  threatening  to  bury  us.  Maybe 
they'll  find  deep  ash  piles  there  and 
bury  themselves.  Let  them  spend 
themselves  and  their  satellites  bank- 
rupt. We  could  w  ell  spend  the  money 
on  oceanography  here  on  earth,  with 
a  chance  of  getting  a  return  on  it. 

Joseph  Romer 
Alamosa,  Calif. 
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GAIN  A  YEAR -PLANT  NOW 

jrWPLUM  SIZE" 
STRAWBERRIES 

25  plants    ALL  prices  postpaid 


EACH  PLANT  YIELDS  6  PINTS  AM! 


Thousands  of  Giant  Berries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry:  NOW 
READY!  —  Stern's  miracle  "EMPIRE"! 
Enormous  producers — each  plant  averaged 
6  pints  a  year.  They  resist  drought — actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnificent  flavor! 
Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra  juicy  and  red! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 
Official!  Largest  No.  1  size — the  best  and 
biggest  grade.  Strong  well  developed  crowns 
and  roots  withstand  severe  winter  conditions. 
Easy  To  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
You  must  be  delighted,  or  notify  us  within 
2  weeks  after  you  receive  plants  and  we'll 
send  a  refund  or  free  replacement  for  any 
unsatisfactory  plants.  No  need  to  return 
plants,  ever!  'Trademark 
Plant  Now  For  Ccops  This  Coming  Spring! 
Last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon! 
Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 
If  you  plant  these  now,  you'll  have  berries  in 
Spring  1964 

-Ster/rs  Nurseries 

Dept.  60,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
r-— —————  — ——— —  —  ———— n 

|  STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  60,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  | 

■  Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE"  strawberry  plants.  I  must  be  ■ 
|  delighted  with  plants  or  I'll  receive  free  replacement  I 

■  or  money  back,  in  accordance  with  your  guarantee.  ■ 
I  (Send  check  or  money  order) — All  prices  postpaid.  | 


□  25  for  $2.25 

□  250  for  $12.00 

Name 


□  50  for  $3.75 
□  500  for  $20.00 


□  100  for  $6.00 
□  1000  for  $35.00 


Address 
City  


State 


Huge  Corsage-Size  Blooms  op 


Reg.  3  Plants  for  *4.00 

NOW  3  for  s2.00 


Req. 
Price 


After  years  of  careful  hybridization,  a  new  strain 
of  giant  chrysanthemums  has  been  created.  De- 
veloped exclusively  for  Stern's  by  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Orville  Dunham  of  Michigan.  Stern's  Garden  Giant 
Miracle-Mums  have  been  hailed  as  the  pinnacle  in 
the  lifelong  horticultural  achievements  of  these 
famous  mum  breeders.  Spectacular  in  size  and 
dazzling  in  color,  they  will  fill  your  garden  with 
breathtaking  beauty.  Order  now,  during  this  special 
HALF-PRICE  SALE!  Save  50%,  and  have  glorious 
bloom  this  very  fall! 

Big  Corsage-Size  Mums  Every  Fall 
To  Give,  To  Wear, 
To  Fill  Your  Home  With  Color! 

Stern's  Garden  Giant  Miracle-Mums  produce  a 
dazzling  abundance  of  bloom.  Develop  into  full, 
spreading,  yet  compact  plants  that  start  to  bloom 
early,  in  mid-September. .  .bloom  continuously, 
day  after  day,  all  through  October  and  into  Novem- 
ber... just  when  your  garden  needs  color  most. 
You'll  have  all  the  beautiful  corsage  mums  you 
want,  to  wear  and  to  give!  You'll  have  glorious  cut 
flowers  to  fill  your  home  with  color  every  day  for 
months— and  still  have  plenty  left  over  every  day 
for  garden  beauty.  For  exceptionally  large  "foot- 
ball" mums  up  to  6"  and  7"  across,  remove  all  the 
smaller  buds  from  each  stem,  leaving  the  top  most 
bud  on  each  stem  to  develop  into  a  giant  super 
mum! 

No  "Tricks"  Needed  For 
Magnificent  Bloom  This  Year! 

Any  home  gardener  can  grow  these  hardy  beauties 
with  ease.  Strong,  vigorous  plants  come  in  indi- 
vidual Wi"  peat  pots,  specially  packed  to  arrive 
in  perfect  condition.  Follow  the  easy  directions  en- 
closed for  spectacular  blooms  this  fall  and  every 
fall  for  years! 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

You  must  be  delighted,  or  notify  us  within  2  weeks 
after  you  receive  plants  and  we'll  send  a  refund  or 
free  replacement  for  any  unsatisfactory  plants.  No 
need  to  return  plants,  ever! 

Be  Among  The  First  To  Have  These 
Brand-New  Patented  Varieties 

AM  bloom  from  mid-September  into  November 
FIRE  GODDESS — Brilliant  deep  red  with  glowing  orange 
reverse.  (Pat.  Pending) 

GOLDEN  GIRL— Clear,  bright,  glorious  golden  yellow.  (Pat. 
Pending) 

GYPSY  QUEEN — Rich  orange-bronze,  with  deep  buff  reverse. 
(Pat.  Pending) 


3  plants  (1  of  each  variety)  $4.00 
6  plants  (2  of  each  variety)  6.00 

12  plants*  10.00 

1  8  plants*  14.00 

30  plants*  20.00 

*any  varieties  you  choose.  Alt  prices  postpaid 


Sale 
Price 

$2.00 

3.00 

5.00 

7.00 

10.00 


Send  check  or  Money  Order  or  charge  to  your  Diners'  Club, 
American  Express  or  Carte  Blanche  account.  Give  card  #. 
Easy  planting  directions  enclosed  with  each  order. 

JSterws  Nurseries 

FIELD  60  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 

Specialists  In  Rare  And  Choice  Trees,  Plants  &  Flowers 

Half-Price  Sale  Limited!  Stern's  Exclusive  New 
Mums  Available  at  These  Terrific  Savings  Only 
While  Present  Supply  Lasts. 

tTrademark 

k  MAIL  THIS  HANDY  COUPON  TODAY!  < 

Stern's  Nurseries,  Field  6°  Geneva,  New  York 

Please  send  me  Stern's  new  Garden  Giant  Miracle- 
Mums  ill  the  quantities  and  varieties  I  indicate: 

□  3  for  $2.00  □  6  for  $3.00        □  12  for  $5.00" 
( I  of  each  variety)      (2  of  each  variety) 

□  18  for  $7.00*  □  30  for  $10.00* 
•Any  varieties  you  choose.  State  varieties  desired  here: 


□  Check  or  Money  Order  enclosed  for  total:  

Charge  to  my  □  Diners'  Club,  □  American  Express, 
□  Carte  Blanche  account.  Card  No  

I  must  be  delighted  with  plants  or  I'll  receive  free 
replacement  or  my  money  back  in  accordance  with  your 
guarantee. 


City  State. 
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BOB  FELLER'S  BOYHOOD 

Dk  vnyone  has  any  doubt  about  the  value 
of  rhe  American  Legion  Baseball  pro- 
gram. l?ob  Feller's  story  on  page  14,  "Bob 
Feller  and  American  Legion  Baseball," 
ought  to  settle  the  doubts.  The  story  of 
rhe  great  Cleveland  Indians  pitcher's  debt 
to  the  Legion  team  of  Adel,  Iowa,  and 
its  rural  mailman  coach,  the  late  Les 
Chance,  is  about  as  warm  and  genuine 
ami  human  a  talc  as  the  American  sports 
scene  has  ever  produced. 

We  can  tell  you  that  it  was  not  our 
idea  to  get  Mr.  Feller  to  tell  this  story. 
It  was  something  he  wanted  to  say  and 
he  suggested  it  to  us  out  of  the  blue.  It's 
not  hard  to  see  why  he  wanted  to  say  it 
after  you  read  it.  You  might  show  it  to 
the  youngsters  on  your  Post's  baseball 
team,  too.  Air.  Feller  is  now  in  the  insur- 
ance business,  at  2138  Keith  Bldg..  Cleve- 
land 15,  Ohio  — but  he's  not  too  busy  to 
speak  to  Legion  gatherings,  when  suitable 
arrangements  can  be  made  well  enough 
in  advance— and  he  travels  a  lot. 

THE  POWERFUL  COMMITTEES 

Dms  country  is  full  of  things  that  are  so 
familiar  that  nobody  ever  explains 
them.  Any  of  us  seems  to  know  far  more 
than  he  understands.  For  instance,  back  in 
January  we  were  fascinated  by  the  reports 
in  all  the  newssheets  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's kid-gloves  handling  of  Rep.  Wil- 
bur Mills,  House  Ways  &  Means  Chair- 
man, in  the  matter  of  new  tax  proposals. 
Every  newswriting  expert  referred  off- 
hand to  the  "all-nowerfnl  Mr.  Mills." 
But  no  matter  how  carefully  we  read,  we 
found  no  expert  who  explained  why  one 
Representative  out  of  435  is  so  "all-nower- 
ful"' on  tax  matters.  So  we  asked  Wash- 
ington Star  journalist  Truman  R.  Temple 
to  do  you  the  piece  on  page  12,  "How 
Committees  Run  the  Congress." 

We  think  you  will  find  it  as  enlighten- 
ing as  it  is  readable.  And  since  Mr.  Mills' 
Ways  &  Means  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  started  the  whole 
thing,  we  asked  him  if  his  committee 
would  sit  for  Washington's  Chase  Studios 
photographers  for  our  cover  color  shot, 
which  the  whole  Ways  &  Means  Com- 
mittee very  graciously  did.  For  your  info, 
it  is  so  difficult  to  act  every  single  busy 
member  of  a  Congressional  committee  to 
sit  for  a  photo  at  one  time  that  this  was 
the  first  Ways  &  Means  sitting  in  two 
years. 

Author  Temple  was  a  mortar  gunner 
in  the  infantry  in  the  FTO  in  WWII. 
Then  he  worked  for  an  oil  company  in 
Dakar,  French  West  Africa  for  a  while. 
He  became  a  newsman  in  1951,  working 
on  papers  in  Buffalo  and  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 
He's  been  in  Washington  about  six  years, 
first  with  the  Wall  Street  JournaPs  Wash- 
ington Bureau.  For  the  last  three  years 
he's  been  one  of  the  Star's  men  covering 
Capitol  financial  and  business  news. 

U.S.  TOURISM  AT  LAST 

Dv  Rome  you  can  now  read  big  posters 
proclaiming  "Scoprite  un  Nuevo  Mon- 
do!  Yisitatc  gli  Stati  Uniti!" 

Along  the  Rhine  the  same  enchanting 
message  appeals  to  passers-by:  "Rcisen  Sie 


in  cin  Neue  Welt!  Besuchen  Sie  die 
U.S.A.!" 

Even  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  enticing 
billboards  cry  out  in  Portuguese:  "Dcscu- 
bra  urn  Mundo  Novo!  Yisite  os  E.U.A.!" 

In  any  language,  that  says:  "Discover  a 
New  World!  See  the  U.S.A.!"  The  U.S. 
is  finally  selling  itself  as  a  place  for  for- 
eign tourists  to  visit,  bring  their  pocket- 
books,  and  spend.  And  it's  paying  off,  in 
a  current  official  drive  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment to  promote  tourism  in  America 
as  a  way  of  bringing  foreign  bucks  to 
the  homeland.  We  find  it  refreshing  for 
us  to  play  merchant  instead  of  anything 
from  Santa  Claus,  to  wet-nurse,  to  doormat 
in  our  relations  with  our  world  neighbors. 
All  the  pleas  "for  understanding"  that 
we've  heard  for  years  have  a  better 
chance  this  way  than  any  other.  Who 
understands  one  another  better  than  a 
buyer  and  seller,  haggling  over  a  deal? 
And  besides,  we  need  the  dough. 

Here's  the  record  of  U.S.  tourism  so 
far: 

June,  1961:  U.S.  Travel  Service  (to  pro- 
mote tourism  here)  authorized  by  Act  of 
Congress  (The  International  Travel  Act). 

January,  1962:  U.S.  Travel  Service  or- 
ganized as  a  wing  of  the  U.S.  Deo't  of 
Commerce,  with  travel-promoting  offices 
in  London,  Paris.  Rome.  Frankfurt, 
Mexico  City,  Sao  Paulo,  Bogota,  Tokyo 
and  Sydney  —  and  peddling  our  wares 
from  these  offices  in  45  different  countries 
—  with  posters,  ads.  publicity  camnaigns. 

January  1,  196?:  Foreign  travel  in  the 
U.S.  in  1962  ended  up  17%  higher  than 
in  1961— total  customers  —  603.7 1 5. 

March  1,  1963:  January  and  February 
this  year  saw  foreigners  sightseeing  in  the 
good  old  U.S.A.  at  a  rate  37.4%  higher 
than  in  Jan-Fcb  1961.  Midwinter  two 
month  total,  75,514. 

NOT  TRADING  WITH  COMMUNISM 

Dm  American  council  of  Domestic 
Manufacturers  (ACDM),  based  at 
2nd  &  Chestnut  Sts..  Louisville  2,  Ky.,  has 
issued  a  report  of  its  first  three  months 
in  operation  in  which  it  lists  56  big  name 
retailers  who  have  voluntarily  adopted  a 
"don't  buy  Communist  goods"  policy. 
The  56  include  such  well-known  names 
as  A&P;  Food  Fair;  Fuller  Brush;  Grand 
Union;  W.  T.  Grant  5  &  10;  S.  H.  Kress 
&  Co.;  Montgomery  Ward;  Safeway,  Inc.; 
Sav-More;  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.;  Shoppers 
Fair;  Stuckey's;  Walgreen  Drug  Stores; 
F.  W.  Woolworth. 

ACDM  adds  that  the  56  are  simply  all 
that  it  had  space  to  list,  and  that  many 
more  retailers,  large  and  small,  have 
joined  its  voluntary  merchants'  drive 
against  red  goods  in  the  U.S.  market. 

The  group  also  reports  (a)  that  Bul- 
locks Department  Store  (Calif.)  dropped 
its  $3  million  suit  against  a  group  who 


protested  communist  imports  in  that  store, 
(b)  Columbus,  Ga.,  adopted  an  ordnance 
requiring  a  $1,000  license  to  sell  commu- 
nist goods  in  Columbus,  with  a  conspicu- 
ous statement  of  the  licensing  posted,  (c) 
The  ACDM  has  "found  solid  support  for 
our  goal  of  recapturing  for  American  in- 
dustry that  part  of  the  domestic  market 
which  has  been  lost  to  Communist  im- 
ports." (d)  Public  awareness  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  considerable  sale  of  commu- 
nist-made products  in  America,  and  that 
this  sale  is  harmful  to  domestic  industry, 
has  been  increased  tremendously,  (e) 
"Our  efforts  added  to  the  aggravation  that 
caused  the  Ambassadors  from  two  Com- 
munist countries  (Poland  and  Yugoslavia) 
to  complain  to  our  Department  of  State 
that  their  exports  to  us  are  being  replaced 
by  American-made  goods,  and  that  their 
countries  have  suffered  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  loss." 

EMERGENCY  MIDWIVES 

Bf.cionnaires  arc  usually  ready  to  serve 
in  any  emergency  from  flood  or  bliz- 
zard to  tornado  or  hurricane.  But  just  to 
play  safe  we  have  here  some  info  about 
another  sort  of  emergency.  Sec:  "Could 
You  Deliver  a  Baby?"  by  Ruth  Boyer 
Scott,  page  16.  Mrs.  Scott  is  a  Registered 
Nurse  of  Bcthesda,  Md. 

YOU'RE  A  SO-AND-SO! 

B.most  anyone  will  agree  that  people 
aren't  as  polite  as  they  used  to  be.  But 
Ralph  Woods'  article,  "They  Used  to 
Talk  Rough,"  on  page  18  reminds  us  that 
people  aren't  as  rude  as  they  used  to  be, 
cither. 

Mr.  Woods  gives  you  some  highlights 
of  the  old-style  art  of  public  insult.  It's 
well  that  he  just  hits  the  more  delightful 
high  spots,  because  the  full  record  of  in- 
sults that  folks  used  to  heap  on  one  an- 
other right  out  in  the  open  could  be  aw- 
fully tiring.  When  they  got  wound  un, 
our  ancestors  could  go  on  for  pages,  or 
hours,  of  freewheeling  abuse.  The  real 
gem  of  an  insult,  like  a  pearl  in  a  trainload 
of  oysters,  was  usually  imbedded  in  reams 
of  bombast. 

Why  has  such  vituperation  died  out? 
Have  the  public  relations  men  and  the 
psychiatrists  and  the  admen  and  the  com- 
mentators and  the  you-mustn't-say- 
thatters  already  neutralized  our  minds  and 
our  words  to  a  watery  pH  of  exactly  7, 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline?  Who  knows? 
Maybe  the  rising  cost  of  paper  has  helped 
silence  our  wildest  urges  all  by  itself. 

We  do  think  that  maybe  some  modern 
libel  decisions  had  a  hand  in  quieting 
things  down.  Look  what  happened  to  a 
country  editor  friend  of  ours  named 
Hiram.  He  printed  an  editorial  that  called 
the  local  mayor  a  thief,  the  town  council 
a  bunch  of  grafters  and  the  sheriff  an  ex- 
tortioner. Poor  Hiram  was  hauled  into 
court  to  face  a  fistful  of  lawsuits  and 
criminal  charges  —  libel,  slander,  defama- 
tion of  character,  etc. 

Hiram  knew  he  was  in  deep  trouble, 
and  when  the  clerk  told  him  to  swear  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  truth,  he  blew  his  stack. 

"I'll  do  no  such  thing!"  he  roared. 
"That's  what  got  me  into  this  mess  in  the 
first  place!"  RBP 
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\  Specially  selected  for 
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readers . . .  Newest  mail  order  values  from 

GIFTS 

SHIRT  COLLAR  TOO  TIGHT?  stretch 
Button  instantly  adds  a  full  V2  size  to 
too-tight  or  too-starched  shirt  collars! 
Just  slip  loop  over  neckband  button  and 
button  into  buttonhole  for  instant  "right- 
fit"  relief.  Neat.  Hidden  by  tie.  No  sew- 
ing necessary.  Transfer  from  shirt  to 
shirt.  Of  miracle  zytel  nylon. 
4  for  $1.00     2  for  59^ 


AUTOMATIC  DRAIN  PUMP  drains  water 
at  the  rate  of  360  gallons  per  hour! 
Empties  flooded  cellars,  boats,  washing 
machines,  swimming  pools.  Easy  to  use. 
Just  attach  it  to  faucet  or  hose— turn 
on  water— siphoning  action  begins  auto- 
matically. Constructed  of  high  quality 
aluminized  zinc.  Fits  standard  faucet  or 
hose.  Easy  directions  incl.  Each..$2.98 


ELECTRIC  CIGARETTE  LIGHTER. ..no 
wick,  no  lighter  fuel  needed!  A  quick 
flick  of  the  switch  &  secret  panel  opens 
to  provide  instant  light  for  cigarette, 
despite  wind  or  weather!  Feather-light 
engraved  metal  case,  with  built-in  flash- 
light. Uses  2  pen  light  batteries  obtain- 
able anywhere.  For  men  or  women. 
2  for  $1.89       Each  gg<t 


TINY  PALM-SIZE  CAMERA  &  CASE.  Pre- 
cision designed  to  take  clear,  finely 
detailed  pictures. . .and  it  actually  fits 
in  the  palm  of  your  hand!  Just  2"  x  IV2", 
it's  fully  equipped  with  single  fixed  focus 
lens,  1  speed  shutter,  and  leather  case. 
Film  is  high  speed,  panchromatic  —  10 

pictures  per  roll.  Each  $1.00 

6  rolls  of  film  79$ 


INSTANTLY 
REMOVES 
HAIR 


KERNEL  KUTTER... strips  kernels  off 
corn  with  ONE  STROKE!  Perfect  for  deep- 
freezing, cold  packing,  cooking,  cream- 
ing. Slip  KUTTER  over  small  end  of  corn 
and  one  single  downstroke  snips  off 
every  kernel,  all  around  and  down  entire 
length.  Does  not  crush  kernels.  Fits  all 
corn.  10"  long. 

KERNEL  KUTTER   $1  93 


INVISIBLE  DRESS  SHIELDS  Prevent 

perspiration  stains!  One  spray  creates  a 
protective  lining  .  .  .  eliminates  costly 
damages,  embarrassing  ring.  Cuts  clean- 
ing costs!  Replaces  old-fashioned  pin- 
ning &  sewing.  Dresses  retain  original 
fit.  Can't  be  seen  or  felt.  Lasts  until 
cleaning.  No  unnatural  odor.  8  full  oz. 
2  for....  $2.95       Each  $1.39 


EMERGENCY  DENTAL  KIT... No  more 
embarrassing  waiting  period.  Now  you 
can  repair  your  own  dental  plates  at 
home  or  office.  Save  time  and  money.  Kit 
includes  everything  necessary  for  fixing 
cracks,  chips,  breaks-and  for  replacing 
loose  teeth.  You  get  enough  material  for 
more  than  6  repairs.  Easy-to-follow  direc- 
tions included.  Each   $1.98 


REMOVE  HAIR  FROM  NOSE  &  EARS 

Designed  especially  to  reach  those  hard- 
to-get-at  spots.  Removes  unsightly  hair 
from  nostrils  and  ears  gently  and  safely. 
Easy,  efficient,  HYGIENIC!  Cannot  injure 
delicate  skin.  You  run  no  risk  of  infec- 
tion. 2  inches  long.  Made  of  the  finest 
surgical  steel,  chromium  plated. 
Each   $1.00 


WATER  CAN'T  HURT  YOUR  HAIRDO 

...thanks  to  new  Mermaid  Band.  Dive, 
swim,  shower... have  dry  hair.  Rubbei 
strip,  specially  fabricated,  fits  comfort- 
ably under  cap— keeps  water  out.  Protects 
bleaches,  tints,  settings.  Adjustable. 
Velcro  closing,  seals  at  a  touch. 

Each   $1.00 

3  For  $2.79 


DOGGY  MUG  BARKS  AS  KIDS  DRINK 

Playful  table  pet  entertains  kiddies  with 
a  mealtime  show.  Winks  his  eye  and 
barks  every  time  the  mug  is  lifted! 
They'll  drink  to  the  very  last  drop.  Makes 
even  milk  drinking  fun!  Made  of  color- 
ful, play-resistant  ceramic  with  easy- 
grip  handle.  10-ounce  capacity. 
Each   $1.00 


POCKET-SIZE   CALCULATOR...  Never 

makes  a  mistake!  Handy  pocket-size  cal- 
culating machine  does  your  figuring  for 
you!  Adds,  subtracts  and  multiplies  to 
99,999,999  lightning  fast!  Helps  keep 
check  book,  bank  balance,  expense  ac- 
count, etc.,  accurate.  Easy  to  operate. 
Noiseless.  Light  weight,  steel  construc- 
tion. 3  for  $2.79      Each  93^ 


ONE-HANDED  ADDING  MACHINE  keeps 
accurate  running  account  of  what  you're 
spending  with  one  hand— leaves  other 
hand  free  for  supermarket  shopping. 
Unique  push-button  device  records  cents, 
dimes,  dollars  up  to  $20.  Eliminates 
guesswork  and  overspending.  3%"  x 
1%".  Lightweight,  bright  red  plastic. 
3  for  $2.79       Each  $1.00 


RELIEVE  EYEGLASS  PRESSURE  imme- 
diately  with  soft,  springy,  foam  rubber 
Cushion  Rests.  They  relieve  "pressure 
spots",  ease  heavy  lenses,  keep  glasses 
from  sliding  forward.  Give  more  comfort 
than  any  other  nose  pad!  Self-adhesive. 
Apply  to  nose  piece  or  temples  of  eye- 
glass frames.  One  size  fits  all. 
Pack3pr  35^    3  packs  (9  pr.)....$i 


ICE  CUBE  TRAYS  S  L  I  D  E  OUT  with 

ease!  No  more  chipping  &  chopping! 
New  Ice  Tray  Rack  stores  3  or  4  trays. 
Keeps  them  separated.  No  more  sticking 
—resists  frost  build-up.  Fits  all  freezers 
&  freezer  compartments.  Rustproof,  uni- 
chromed  metal.  3  Shelf  Rack-5%"  hi,  9" 
deep,  4%"  wide.  4  Shelf  Rack,  8V2"  hi. 
4  Shelf  $1.98     3  Shelf  $1.49 


NO  MEASURING 

01  FIT 
PROBLEMS !  I ? 


WATER  PLANTS  AUTOMATICALLY 

while  you're  away!  No  need  for  delicate 
plants  to  die  while  you're  out  of  town. 
Water  Maids  feed  exact,  controlled 
moisture  to  plants  automatically. . .for 
up  to  8  weeks!  Just  place  one  end  in 
soil-the  other  in  jar  of  water.  Add  plant 
food  if  desired.  Spun  glass  &  plastic; 
won't  rot  or  mildew.  Set  of  4  $1  qo 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H  ON  FURNITURE  COVERS 

. . .  One  size  fits  any  sofa  or  chair,  re- 
gardless of  style  or  size.  Washable,  no 
iron,  go  on  in  a  jiffy.  Give  complete 
coverage.  Miracle  knit  upholstery  fabric 
is  remarkably  durable,  lint  free.  6  hand- 
some shades.  Specify  beige,  grey,  gold, 
green,  wine  or  turquoise. 
Chair  Cover..$3.98  Sofa  Cover..$7  98 


Atlantic  City,  H.  J. 


w 

mm 

.BEFORE' 

REMOVE  FUZZ  FROM  SWEATERS!  No 
more  "matted"  sweaters,  blankets,  coats 
or  dresses!  A  few  strokes  with  D-Fuzz-lt 
Comb  does  the  trick.  Whisks  away  un- 
sightly balling,  matting  and  pilling  from 
all  napped  fabrics  in  seconds!  Fast!  Easy 
to  use.  Lengthens  the  life  of  your 
clothes.  Tortoise-tone  plastic  with  gilt 
edge.  Each  93  ^ 
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RECHARGE  USED  BATTERIES!  Extend 
life  of  your  batteries  from  5  to  15 
times!  For  toys,  flashlights,  radios,  etc. 
Three  styles:  Regular-for  D,  C,  and  pen- 
light  batt.  Lantern-for  6V  lantern  and 
hobby  batt.  Converter-Charger— for  play- 
ing transistor  radios  on  house  current 
and  recharging  the  batteries.  UL  ap- 
proved. Each  $5.98 
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FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION 

Trouble  In 
The  Pentagon 

BY  NATIONAL  COMMAND^^^^^  £•  ^^SU^e^O^ 


Two  informed  and  respected  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
recently  spoke  up  about  changes  made  and  proposed  in 
the  structure  and  administration  of  our  armed  forces  under 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara.  One  said  that  Mr. 
McNamara's  changes  guarantee  more  efficiency,  greater  econ- 
omy, and  more  effective  civilian  control  of  the  military. 

The  other  said  they  will  lead  to  inefficiency,  extravagance, 
and  oppressive  civilian  control  of  the  military. 

These  contradictory  views  rightly  rated  headlines.  They 
reflect  a  deep  division  of  public  opinion  regarding  current 
policies  and  planning  in  the  Pentagon. 

The  American  people  are  concerned,  and  rightly  so.  Amer- 
ican Legionnaires  have  a  particular  responsibility  to  find 
out  what  the  argument  is  about  and  to  help  resolve  it  in  the 
interest  of  the  nation's  future  preparedness  program. 

Unfortunately,  the  public  press  tends  to  play  down  the 
issues  and  play  up  personalities.  To  many  people  the  key 
question  is  whether  Mr.  McNamara  succeeds  or  fails  in 
"knocking  heads  together"  at  the  Pentagon.  We  see  it  dif- 
ferently. The  real  question  is  whether  Mr.  McNamara's  in- 
novations will  help  or  hurt  the  combat  effectiveness  of  Amer- 
ica's fighting  forces. 

On  this  point,  too,  there  is  conflicting  testimony.  It  ought 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  criticism  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's new  look  has  come  from  sources  whose  motives  and 
objectivity  are  not  in  doubt. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
reported  recently  that  "there  has  been  a  vastly  increased 
centralization  of  decisionmaking,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  a  resultant  diminution 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  military  departments  and  the 

separate  services  As  time  goes  on,  with  all  the  decisions 

being  made  at  the  Secretary  of  Defense  level,"  this  bipartisan 
committee  warned,  "lower  echelons  will  develop  a  'no  deci- 
sion' or  indecisive  philosophy." 

It  may  well  be  that  short  cuts  in  Defense  Department  ad- 
ministrative and  operating  procedures  will  save  dollars  and 
time.  But  is  this  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Department?  Is 
it  even  a  desirable  purpose  if  it  affects  the  leadership  and 
morale  of  the  men  who  have  to  call  the  shots  if  the  real  shoot- 
ing starts? 

In  recent  months  a  number  of  Defense  Department  civil- 
ian agencies  have  been  established  to  take  over  intelligence, 
supply,  weapons  selection,  and  other  functions  formerly 
handled  by  the  separate  services.  Some  observers  have  hailed 
the  move  as  an  answer  to  bickering  and  duplication  of  effort 


among  the  services.  Others  condemn  it  as  a  ban  on  healthy 
and  productive  interservice  competition. 

"The  service  secretaries  as  well  as  the  uniformed  chiefs  of 
the  services  are  submerged  in  an  immense  Pentagon  hierar- 
chy," writes  military  analyst  Hanson  W.  Baldwin.  "Perhaps 
the  greatest  military  danger  in  this  centralization  and  unifica- 
tion is  that  it  overrides  the  voice  of  professional  experience 
and  substitutes  a  military  party  line,  a  single  strategic  concept." 

The  decision  of  the  Defense  Department  to  curtail  produc- 
tion of  manned  bombers  means  that  by  1970  the  nation 
will  be  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  missiles  for  long- 
range  nuclear  strikes.  Is  it  wise  or  necessary  to  rely  on  a  single 
nuclear  weapons  system?  Or  would  a  choice  of  systems  give 
us  added  muscle  and  added  insurance  against  enemy  attack? 
Can  we  meet  all  situations  with  a  single  system?  Does  not  a 
single  system  simplify  the  problems  of  an  enemy? 

The  American  Legion  remains  convinced  that  the  RS-70 
bomber  would  contribute  vitally  to  the  strengthening  of  our 
strategic  deterrent  force  over  the  next  decade.  Four  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  repeatedly  urged  the  development  of  the 
RS-70  as  a  complete  weapons  system.  The  uniformed  leaders 
of  the  Air  Force,  who  are  charged  with  direct  responsibility 
for  maintaining  U.S.  superiority  in  the  air,  made  the  same 
plea.  The  Defense  Department  said  no. 

Congressional  investigation  has  disclosed  that  the  decision 
to  produce  the  all-purpose  TFX  interceptor,  rather  than  two 
types  of  aircraft  to  meet  differing  requirements  of  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy,  involved  reversal  of  the  recommendations  of 
four  military  evaluation  boards. 

Moreover,  the  Skybolt  missile  was  abandoned  over  the  ob- 
jection of  the  military  service  which  would  have  employed  it. 

These  developments  raise  serious  questions  for  defense- 
minded  Americans.  I'm  sure  that  all  Legionnaires  would  agree 
that  Defense  Department  housekeeping  can  be  improved  to 
the  benefit  of  our  defense  posture.  Secretary  McNamara  has 
demonstrated  rare  courage  and  proficiency  in  undertaking 
the  task. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  too  many  reforms  may  be  at- 
tempted too  soon  and  with  too  little  regard  for  the  judg- 
ment and  advice  of  military  commanders  who  know  their  job 
and  what  it  takes  to  do  it. 

The  armed  services  are  not  business  concerns.  They  don't 
have  to  make  a  profit  or  pay  dividends.  They  are  organized 
to  protect  us.  The  ideal  of  running  a  smooth  peacetime  mili- 
tary organization  must  never  override  its  usefulness  as  a 
deterrent  or  as  a  striking  force. 
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Loading  the  pit.  For  unveiling,  see  cover.  Northport  Legion  families  &  serious  eating 


How  to  Throw  a  Post  Clambake 


By  WILLIAM  PAULSEN 

PHOTOS:  PAUL  LIEBLICH 

Unless  you've  tasted  clams  steamed  un- 
der rockweed,  and  fresh  lobster 
cooked  on  the  beach  under  canvas,  gobbled 
in  a  gathering  of  good  company,  you  have 
not  savored  sea  food  at  its  best. 

An  old-fashioned  clambake  is  not  just 
baked  clams.  It's  a  social  affair  plus  clams, 
lobsters,  fish  fillets,  corn,  chicken,  yams, 
and  other  vegetables  placed  in  one  mound 
under  wraps  to  simmer  and  stew  over 
heated  rocks.  Prepared  by  an  experienced 
bakemaster,  it's  the  best. 

The  pictures  here  and  on  the  cover  show 
a  bake  put  on  by  Northport  (N.Y.)  Post 
694,  a  group  of  north  shore  Long  Island 
Legionnaires.  Coot  Morris,  the  bakemaster, 
is  a  descendant  of  the  area's  early  settlers. 

Here's  how  a  clambake  is  prepared  at  the 
seashore: 

First  is  the  matter  of  reservations  for  a 
goodly  crowd,  so  the  bakemaster  will  know 
how  much  makings  to  order.  Extra  ingredi- 
ents to  serve  more  can't  easily  be  had  at  the 
last  moment. 

Try  to  pick  a  shady  spot  near  the  water 
so  that  the  Legionnaires'  children  can  swim 
and  boat  while  the  parents  engage  in  serious- 
eating. 

Dig  a  round  pit  about  a  foot  deep  and  six 
to  ten  feet  across.  Pave  the  floor  of  the  pit 
with  boulders  weighing  50  to  70  pounds 
each.  Fill  in  the  chinks  with  smaller  rocks 
to  make  the  pit  floor  even. 

Deploy  a  special  detail  to  a  kelp,  rock- 
weed,  or  other  seaweed-strewn  area  that  is 
exposed  to  air  at  low  tide.  They  collect  sea- 
weed, rinse  it  in  clean  seawater,  and  stuff  it 
in  burlap  sacks.  Ten  to  twelve  sacks  should 
do.  All  mussels  in  the  seaweed  should  be 
removed.  Fluted  mussels  are  poisonous. 
Smooth  shelled  mussels  need  special  prepa- 
ration. 

A  third  crew  of  helpers  forages  for  wood, 
if  it  hasn't  been  brought  along.  While  the 
men  pave  the  pit,  gather  seaweed,  and 
scrounge  for  wood,  a  fourth  squad,  usually 


the  Legionnaires'  wives,  should  dutifully 
wrap  the  clams  in  cheesecloth  —  about  a 
dozen  to  the  lot— then  pick,  clean  and  wrap 
half -sides  of  chicken  in  cheesecloth  also. 

It's  better  if  all  the  above  preparation  is 
done  the  day  before  the  bake,  to  make  life 
easier  on  feast  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  bake  the  pit  is 
swept  and  a  blazing  bonfire  is  kindled 
over  the  stones.  It  burns  for  at  least  three 
hours.  As  a  rule,  the  opening  ritual  of  tap- 
ping the  beer  keg  takes  place  at  this  time. 
The  Legionnaires  sample  the  clams  by 
opening  a  few  littlenecks  or  cherrystones 
and  eating  them  on  the  half-shell.  As  the 
fire  roars  up,  the  pleasure  and  excitement 
of  the  feast  seem  to  kindle  the  emotions  of 
the  children,  too.  While  children  may  pre- 
fer hamburgers  or  hot  dogs  to  lobster, 
clambakes  are  for  youngsters  as  much  as 
for  grownups  and  they  should  always  be 
included. 

When  the  wood  is  reduced  to  glowing 
coals,  it  is  raked  aside  and  the  stones  swept 
clean  to  receive  the  food.  The  heat  of  the 
stones  will  cook  the  feast.  The  stones  be- 
ing ashen  white  with  heat,  the  experienced 
bakemaster  wears  asbestos  gloves,  heavy 
ankle-length  trousers,  and  wooden  clogs. 

Individual  bags  of  clams,  packed  in  wire 
trays  or  placed  on  chicken  wire  mats  for 
easy  handling,  are  placed  on  the  rocks,  fol- 
lowed by  trays  of  both  white  potatoes  and 
yams.  The  corn  ears  follow,  still  in  their 
husks  and  moist  from  soaking  in  salt  water. 
Next,  fish  fillets,  lobsters,  and  chickens  are 
placed  in  the  pit  and  a  sheet  is  drawn  over 
them.  Now,  the  mound  is  covered  with 
kelp  or  seaweed.  The  mass  is  then  covered 
with  empty  burlap  sacks,  which  should  be 
soaking  wet  from  a  recent  salt  water  rinse. 


Clambakes  can  be  prepared  even  in  inland 
states.  Ask  the  Dep't  of  Economic  Development 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  Augusta,  Maine,  for  a 
list  of  companies  which  ship  fresh  lobster  and 
clams  packed  in  airtight  containers.  Seaweed 
is  packed  with  the  lobsters  and  clams,  and  the 
containers  serve  as  cooking  vessels. 


Finally,  several  pieces  of  old  canvas  or 
old  rugs  are  placed  over  the  mound.  Sand 
is  piled  around  the  edges  to  hold  in  the 
steam.  If  the  canvas  bellies  like  a  balloon, 
the  food  inside  is  steaming  and  simmering 
in  its  own  juices,  and  that's  what  makes  a 
clambake. 

When  the  bakemaster  says  so  (after 
about  three  hours),  the  sand  is  swept  away 
from  the  perimeter  of  the  pit,  and  the  layers 
of  canvas,  burlap,  seaweed,  and  sheeting 
are  carefully  peeled  back.  The  last  layer  is 
usually  withdrawn  with  the  bakemaster's 
most  dramatic  flourish.  There,  to  every- 
one's complete  bliss,  is  a  steaming  melange 
of  sea  food  and  vegetables  producing  a 
heady  aroma  that  cannot  be  matched  by 
any  indoor  cookery. 

The  lobsters  glisten  brightly  in  their  red 
jackets.  The  clams  still  hiss  with  their 
bubbling  juices.  Cups  of  hot  drawn  butter 
are  put  on  the  tables,  and  bags  of  steamed 
clams  are  passed  out  for  appetizers.  Many 
who  attend  the  bake  succumb  to  the  deli- 
cate fragrance  that  permeates  the  food  and 
eat  three  or  four  courses  of  steamed  clams 
before  attacking  the  chicken  course,  while 
happy  talk  flows  freely. 

The  chicken  has  a  flavor  distinct  from 
any  other,  acquired  from  the  sea  water 
seeping  through  the  layers  of  food  from  the 
clean,  moist  seaweed.  Seasoned  epicures 
drool  while  eating  chicken  that  has  been 
steamed  to  an  exquisite  tenderness  while 
saturated  with  the  fragrant  juices  of  the 
clams,  lobsters  and  moist  seaweed.  With  the 
chicken,  the  Legionnaires  are  treated  to 
corn,  potatoes,  steamed  yams,  and  baked 
fish  fillets  that,  by  themselves,  would  be 
considered  gustatory  delights. 

Finally,  the  lobsters  are  taken  from  the 
pit.  Saved  to  the  last  because  they  are  the 
piece  de  resistance,  they  rate  newly  filled 
cups  of  drawn  butter.  Following  the  lob- 
sters, most  clambakes  provide  watermelon, 
which  helps  settle  and  digest  the  earlier 
courses  and  should  not  be  eliminated. 
Yummy! 
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A  peek  into  the  oak-doored  rooms  where  U.S.  law  is  written 


By  TRUMAN  R.  TEMPLE 

Every  two  years  a  new  "freshman"  class  of  Con- 
gressmen arrives  in  Washington  a  few  days  before 
the  January  swearing-in  ceremonies.  The  period,  for 
most  of  them,  is  filled  with  apprehension. 

"Will  I  get  on  a  good  committee?"  the  novice  asks  him- 
self, sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  hotel  bed,  staring  at  the  tele- 
phone, his  bags  scarcely  unpacked.  Upon  the  answer  may 
hang  his  whole  career. 

If  everything  goes  right  for  him  he  may,  years  later,  end 
up  as  the  chairman  of  a  powerful  Congressional  committee, 
with  colleagues  currying  his  favor  and  Presidents  dealing 
with  him  as  with  a  foreign  potentate. 

There  are  36  standing  committees  on  Capitol  Hill  today, 
20  in  the  House  and  16  in  the  Senate,  and  if  we  follow  our 
freshman  through  until  we  see  the  committees  in  action,  we 
will  begin  to  understand  why  the  real  muscle  of  the  Con- 
gress lies  behind  the  oaken  doors  of  the  standing  committee 
meeting  rooms  and  not,  as  visitors  often  suppose,  in  the 
visible  floor  debates  of  the  two  chambers. 

The  process  of  getting  on  a  committee  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  operates  through  a  mixture  of  rules  and 
unwritten  custom,  of  geographic  accident  and  influence,  of 
fact  and  opinion.  Basically,  it  is  the  party  rather  than  the 
legislature  that  makes  the  real  decision. 

In  the  House,  each  party  uses  a  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees to  assign  newcomers.  Republicans  form  theirs  by  pick- 
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ing  a  member  from  each  state  having  at  least  one  GOP 
Representative  in  the  House.  Democrats  simply  ask  all  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
double  as  a  Committee  on  Committees. 

In  the  Senate,  party  leaders  exert  a  strong  influence  on 
who  makes  up  the  group  that  will  assign  freshmen.  Dem- 
ocrats call  their  group  a  Steering  Committee  and  its  mem- 
bers are  appointed  by  their  floor  leader,  currently  Majority 
Leader  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana.  Republicans 
use  the  term  Committee  on  Committees  and  its  members  are 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  conference. 

All  these  "judges"  take  into  account  many  considerations 
in  assigning  a  candidate  to  a  standing  committee.  His  senior- 
ity of  service  in  the  chamber,  his  geographic  origin,  his  own 
committee  preference  and  his  previous  committee  service  are 
major  factors.  An  Iowan  is  much  more  likely  to  be  happy  on 
an  agriculture  unit,  for  example,  than  on  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee. 

To  see  how  the  system  actually  works,  take  the  case  of  a 
typical  lawmaker,  46-year-old  Rep.  Samuel  S.  Stratton  of 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  First  elected  to  Congress  in  November, 
1958,  after  serving  as  councilman  and  mayor  of  his  city, 
Stratton  came  to  Washington  knowing  he  could  land  on  only 
one  major  committee.  (In  theory,  Representatives  are  limited 
to  one  standing  committee  assignment,  Senators  to  two, 
although  there  have  been  numerous  exceptions  to  this.) 

Stratton's  "sponsor"  on  the  Committee  on  Committees 
was  a  fellow  New  Yorker,  Rep.  Eugene  J.  Keogh  of 


Brooklyn  a  veteran  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

"What's  your  committee  preference, 
Sam?"  he  was  asked. 

"Armed  Services,"  he  replied. 

The  choice  was  a  judicious  one.  Not 
only  did  New  York  State  lack  a  Dem- 
ocratic delegate  on  this  important  com- 
mittee at  the  time,  but  the  newcomer 
had  an  impressive  wartime  record. 

As  a  Naval  intelligence  officer,  Strat- 
ton  had  won  two  Bronze  Stars  in  World 
War  II,  interrogated  the  infamous  Gen. 
Tomoyuki  Yamashita,  and  saw  active 
duty  again  during  the  Korean  cam- 
paign. By  1958  he  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  commander  in  the  Navy  Reserve. 

Keogh  nodded  at  the  request  and 
said  he'd  see  what  could  be  done.  There 
was  an  uneasy  wait  of  about  a  week  after 
Stratton  was  sworn  in  January  7,1959. 
Then  the  telephone  rang  in  his  new 
office.  It  was  Keogh  with  the  news. 
Stratton  had  been  assigned  to  Armed 
Services  in  a  formal  Committee  vote. 
The  House  later  approved  the  appoint- 
ment in  routine  fashion  along  with 
scores  of  others 

Last  year,  Representative  Stratton 
ranked  17th  in  a  long  list  of  22  Dem- 
ocrats on  the  Armed  Services  panel.  Be- 
cause he  managed  to  get  re-elected  for 
the  third  time  in  November,  he  has 
moved  up  through  the  workings  of  sen- 
iority to  14th  place  this  year. 

The  chairman  of  a  committee  is  the 
senior  member  (in  point  of  years  on  the 
committee)  of  the  party  that  is  in  the 
majority  in  the  main  body.  The  size  of 
a  committee  was  spelled  out  in  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  but 
frequently  has  been  changed  in  behind- 
the-scenes  agreements  that  are  rubber- 
stamped  on  the  floor.  The  party  make- 
up of  a  committee  is  approximately  in 
the  ratio  of  the  two  major  parties  in  the 
main  body,  so  that  the  majority  party 
in  the  House  or  Senate  has  both  the 
chairman  and  most  of  the  members  of  a 
given  committee  of  the  House  or  Senate. 

That  illustrates  another  point  about 
Congressional  committees.  A  member 
gets  to  the  top  by  slow,  patient  and  con- 
tinuous service.  If  he  skips  to  another 
committee,  he  must  start  at  the  bottom 
all  over  again.  And  if  there  is  no  va- 
cancy at  the  outset,  he  may  be  shunted 
into  a  substitute  unit  no  matter  how  im- 
pressive his  pedigree.  John  Foster  Dulles 
was  eminently  qualified  for  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  when  he 
arrived  at  that  chamber  in  1949,  but 
there  was  no  opening.  He  was  assigned 
instead  to  the  Post  Office  Committee. 

Luck  and  long  life  sometimes  play  con- 
tradictory roles  in  the  seniority  drama. 
The  late  Sen.  Elbert  D.  Thomas  of 
Utah  zoomed  to  chairmanship  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  (now 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee) after  only  four  years.  Appointed  to 
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the  Committee  in  1933,  he  became  its 
chairman  in  1937.  But  all  Sen.  Carl 
Hayden  of  Arizona  could  show  for  his 
efforts  after  15  years  of  service  was  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  one  of  the  more  obscure  panels. 
(He  subsequently  has  reached  the  top 
of  Appropriations.) 

Once  in  the  chairmanship  of  a  House 
or  Senate  committee,  a  legislator  stays 
there  for  good.  Only  if  his  party  loses 
control  of  a  majority  in  Congress  does 
he  relinquish  the  spot  to  another,  and 
even  then  seniority  decides  the  choice 
among  the  opposition's  committee  mem- 
bers. Get  re-elected  often  enough,  live 
long  enough,  stay  on  the  committee,  be 
a  member  of  the  majority  party  —  that's 
the  formula  for  the  chairmanship. 


About  the  only  exception  is  when 
two  men  have  equal  length  of  service 
and  belong  to  the  same  party.  Then  the 
system  falls  back  on  the  alphabet.  If 
your  last  name  begins  with  an  A  and 
his  with  a  B,  you  win.  It's  actually  hap- 
pened, too.  Rep.  Clarence  Cannon  took 
over  as  head  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  front  of  Rep. 
Clifton  A.  Woodrum,  who  had  equal 
seniority,  for  that  very  reason.  Mr. 
Woodrum  later  retired,  never  to  be 
chairman,  a  victim  of  his  own  name  — 
and  the  system. 

The  daily  news  from  Washington  is 
full  of  allusions  to  the  power  of  com- 
mittees and  their  chairmen.  President 
Kennedy's  recent  frustration  with  a 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Bob  Feller  and 


By  BOB  FELLER 

The  major  league  baseball  season 
opened  in  April,  but  for  me  the 
real  call  of  "Play  Ball"  comes  just 
around  this  time  of  year.  June,  the  "bust- 
in'  out  all  over"  month  for  American 
Legion  baseball,  is  the  time  when  count- 
less thousands  of  youngsters  put  on  their 
uniforms  and  prepare  for  some  of  the 
most  exciting,  enjoyable  experiences  of 
their  lives. 

I  know.  I  cut  my  baseball  eyeteeth  on 
American  Legion  Junior  baseball  32 
years  ago.  Today,  at  44,  I'm  still  in  the 
program,  more  engrossed  than  ever.  As 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Cleveland  Baseball  Federation,  I'm 
chairman  of  the  American  Legion  divi- 
sion and  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  120  teams,  each  composed  of  15 
boys,  18  years  old  and  under.  Currently, 
we're  getting  ready  for  another  big  year. 

A  member  of  Variety  Post  313,  I 
asked  for  the  job  and  enjoy  traveling 
from  field  to  field,  watching  the  games. 
Now  and  then  I  stop  to  pitch  batting 
practice,  and  I  treat  the  boys  as  big 
leaguers,  mixing  curves  with  fast  balls- 
well,  a  44-year-old  Feller  fast  ball.  If  the 
boys  get  a  kick  out  of  this,  the  feeling  is 
mutual. 

All  of  them  will  be  better  citizens  be- 
cause of  their  American  Legion  baseball 
experiences.  Some  of  them  will  become 
big  leaguers.  Study  the  rosters  of  the 
present  major  league  teams.  They're 
loaded  with  American  Legion  Baseball 
graduates. 

In  the  1962  baseball  season,  286  of 
the  500  major  league  ballplayers  came 
out  of  American  Legion  baseball. 

I  have  a  trophy  in  my  den,  prominent- 
ly displayed,  that  reads: 

"Presented  to 
Bob  Feller 
The  First 
American  Legion  Baseball 
Graduate 

Enshrined  in  Baseball's  Hall  of  Fame 
Cooperstown,  N.Y. 
July  23,  1962." 
It  was  given  to  me  by  the  American 
Legion  National  Americanism  Commis- 
sion when  I  appeared  at  its  annual  finals 
in  Bismarck,  N.D.  last  year.  I'm  extreme- 
ly proud  of  the  trophy.  I  may  have  been 
the  first  Legion  baseball  graduate  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame,  but  I  won't  be  the  last. 


In  a  21 -year,  18-season  career  (in- 
terrupted by  WWII  service)  pitching 
for  the  Cleveland  Indians,  Bob  Feller 
was  the  greatest  pitcher  of  his  day  with 
a  266-162  won-lost  record  encompass- 
ing three  no-hitters,  12  one-hitters,  and 
2,581  strikeouts.  He  won  20  or  more 
games  in  six  seasons,  set  the  modern 
mark  of  18  strikeouts  in  a  single  game 
and  the  season  high  record  of  348 
strikeouts. 


lit    .  '^Wp^ 
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Rapid  Robert  wrote  his  name  in  Hall  of  Fame  records  with  a  blazing  fast  ball. 


How  a  shy  farm  youngster  started  on 
the  road  to  major  league  greatness. 


When  American  Legion  grad  Yogi  Berra 
becomes  eligible,  he'll  get  in.  So  will 
many,  many  others. 

Truthfully,  I  feel  I  should  have  given 
a  plaque  to  The  American  Legion,  rather 
than  receiving  one  from  it.  Baseball  has 
been  extremely  good  to  me  and  it  was 
the  Legion  program  that  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  play  organized  ball.  I 
have  been  trying  to  repay  the  Legion  in 
my  own  way  ever  since  —  by  running  the 
program  in  Cleveland,  by  making 
speeches,  by  helping  in  any  manner  I 
can.  Just  for  the  record,  I  asked  permis- 
sion of  this  magazine  to  write  —  without 
a  fee  —  of  my  experiences  in  American 
Legion  baseball.  I  did  so  in  gratitude.  I 
mention  this  because  if  any  of  the 
thoughts  and  phrases  sound  corny,  it's 
just  the  Iowa  farm  boy  in  me  coming 
out.  All  of  this  is  sincere  and  from  the 
heart.  Even  for  offers  of  large  sums  of 
money  I  never  endorsed  anything  I 
didn't  believe  in,  or  use. 


The  mind  is  funny.  Often  we  see  mov- 
ies in  which  the  story  is  told  in  flash- 
backs. You  know,  the  hero  looks  at  a 
picture  and  suddenly  it  reminds  him  of 
an  incident  in  his  past.  The  scene  fades 
out  and  the  memory  becomes  alive. 

Frequently  this  happens  to  me.  The 
memories  of  boyhood  are  the  most  vivid 
and  they  come  soaring  back  to  me  easily. 
In  Cooperstown,  when  I  was  installed 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  George  Rulon  was 
at  the  ceremonies.  He's  the  American 
Legion's  assistant  director  of  the  Amer- 
icanism Division  under  which  the  base- 
ball program  falls.  As  I  stood  there 
awaiting  the  induction  proceedings,  his 
presence  suddenly  sent  me  back  to  those 
wonderful  days  in  American  Legion  ball. 
The  same  thing  happened  to  me  many 
times  in  the  majors.  Often  I  pitched  be- 
fore stands  crowded  with  Legionnaires 
who  were  attending  American  Legion 
conventions  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia— almost  every 
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AMERICAN 
LEGION 


BASEBALL 


"It  seems  I  had 
been  crazy  about 
baseball  ever  since 
I  began  to  walk  ..."  ^  % 


city  in  the  American  League  circuit.  I'd 
see  the  Legion  caps  all  around  and  im- 
mediately I'd  find  myself  thinking  back 
to  the  days  when  men  wearing  those  same 
caps  were  building  my  baseball  founda- 
tions. 

I  found  I  wasn't  the  only  one  who  was 
stirred.  One  day  I  came  back  to  the 
Cleveland  Indians'  bench  and  mentioned 
to  catcher  Jim  Hegan,  "All  these  men  re- 
mind me  of  the  days  1  played  Legion  ball. 
I  can  shut  my  eyes  and  see  myself 
the  first  time  I  walked  into  the 
Legion  Hall." 
Hegan,  now 
coach  with  the 
N.Y.  Yankees,  chuck- 
led. "You're  not  a- 
lone,  Bob,"  he  said. 
He  explained  that 
his  mind  was  doing 
flashbacks,  too,  and 


"Son,  I've  been  talking  with  Les  Chance. 
Both  of  us  think  you're  ready  to  play 
American  Legion  ball." 

Mr.  Chance  was  the  rural  mail  car- 
rier. He  would  chug  up  to  our  farm  in 
his  model-T  Ford  and  deposit  the  mail 
in  our  box.  I  can  shut  my  eyes  and  see 
him  now,  a  stocky  man,  just  a  little  on 
the  plump  side,  with  a  friendly  grin.  He 
had  a  fine  sense  of  humor  and  laughed 
easily.  Whenever  I  think  of  American 
Legion  ball  I  think  of  Lester  Chance.  A 
WWI  veteran,  he  organized  and  coached 
the  American  Legion  team  at  Adel, 
Iowa.  1  still  can  hear  his  pleasant 
laugh.  Whenever  he  rode  up  to  our 
farm  with  the  mail,  Mr.  Chance 
and  dad  would  talk  baseball  and 
apparently  they  did  some  talking 
about  me. 

At  first  I  rebelled  at  enrolling 
in  the  Legion  program.  I  was  ter- 


f  later  he  told  me  about  the  days  when 
he  played  for  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  a 
team  that  went  on  to  the  National 
Championships. 

It  would  not  be  true  to  say  I  received  my 
first  real  baseball  education  in  the  Legion 
program.  It  seems  I  had  been  crazy  about 
baseball  ever  since  I  began  to  walk  and 
my  dad  encouraged  me.  After  the  chores 
were  done,  we  played  catch  on  our  farm 
in  Van  Meter,  Iowa.  When  it  got  too 
dark,  we'd  move  inside  the  barn,  where 
dad  had  strung  up  lights.  Later  dad 
plowed  up  a  section  of  land,  leveled  it 
off  and  made  a  ball  field.The  adults  in 
the  neighborhood  would  come  around 
and  eventually  dad  put  a  team  together  to 
play  nearby  communities  on  our  farm.  I 
carried  a  glove,  ball  and  bat  everywhere  I 
went,  even  to  Bible  School,  in  a  Bemus- 
A  grain  sack. 

I  loved  to  play  shortstop,  going  deep 
for  grounders,  grabbing  them  backhand 
and  firing  to  first.  But  all  my  play  was 
confined  to  the  schoolyard  or  the  farm. 
Nothing  organized. 

In  1931  .when  I  was  12,  my  dad  said, 
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I  hung  back,  but  dad  said,  "Son,  you'll 
have  lots  of  fun  playing  for  Mr.  Chance." 

ribly  shy,  and  unaccustomed  to  meeting 
strangers.  I  said  to  my  dad,  "Let's  wait 
until  next  year." 

He  smiled  tolerantly  and  said,  "Son, 
you'll  have  lots  of  fun  playing  for  Mr. 
Chance.  And  besides,  I'm  going  to  help 
him  with  the  team." 

Adel  is  about  ten  miles  from  Van 
Meter.  It's  the  Dallas  County  seat  and 
at  that  time  had  a  population  of  about 
1,100.  The  road  was  all  gravel,  winding 
along  the  Raccoon  River,  the  same  river 
that  ran  through  our  farm.  Those  ten 
miles  contain  exactly  23  turns.  I  counted 
them  that  day,  trying  to  take  my  mind 
off  facing  so  many  strange  people. 

The  American  Legion  Hall  was  up- 
stairs over  the  fire  house  at  Adel.  I 
clutched  my  dad's  hand  tightly  and  tried 
to  pull  back.  I  recall  it  all  so  clearly.  He 
talked  softly,  encouragingly  and  some- 
how he  got  me  to  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
I  was  prepared  to  turn  and  run  back  but 
I  saw  Mr.  Chance's  beaming  smile  of 
welcome  and  my  immediate  fears  melt- 
ed. 

Lester  Chance,  the  father  of  three 
daughters,  had  a  warm,  winning  way 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Mrs.  Scott 


By  RUTH  BOYER  SCOTT,  R.N. 

nurse  friend  of  mine 
—quite  fat— came 
out  of  an  excit- 
ing movie,  glanced  at  her 
watch  and  discovered  that 
she  was  expected  on  duty 
in  ten  minutes.  Frantically 
she  flagged  down  a  taxi  and 
called,  "Women's  and  Chil- 
dren's Hospital.  Hurry!" 

The  taxi  driver  looked 
over  her  rounding  figure 
with  a  cold  eye,  and  shook  his  head:  "Not  in 
my  taxi,  lady!" 

It  could  be  the  real  thing  with  you,  and  you 
may  not  have  the  chance  to  say  "No."  You 
may  be  the  only  available  person  when  a  wom- 
an unexpectedly  has  a  baby.  An  accident,  a 
flood,  a  bomb,  or  merely  capricious  nature 
may  hasten  a  baby  into  the  world.  To  meet 
such  emergencies,  every  man,  woman  and 
teenager  should  know  these  few  do's  and 
don'ts  for  delivering  a  baby.  Especially  women 
who  are  expecting  babies  should  know  them: 
they  may  have  their  baby  a  lot  quicker  and 
easier  than  they  anticipated.  Husbands  cer- 
tainly should  know  these  facts;  many  a  man 
has  made  a  successful  stork  stop  en  route  to 
the  hospital. 

Women  are  as  variable  as  the  weather  in  the 
way  they  have  babies.  A  first  baby  typically 
takes  16  hours  for  arrival.  But  babies  have 
arrived  after  no  more  than  two  strong  con- 
tractions of  labor. 

When  the  baby  comes  slowly,  with  the 
mother  having  mild  contractions  spaced  many 
minutes  apart,  you,  the  drafted  stork,  prob- 
ably will  have  time  to  get  help,  or  there  will  be 
time  for  the  train  to  reach  the  next  city.  In  a 
fast  arrival,  however,  the  baby  comes  popping 
out  like  a  pea  out  of  a  pod.  But  a  slow  affair 
can  change  in  minutes  to  a  speedy  one.  So  — 
stay  with  the  mother.  If  the  arrival  is  fast  and 
easy,  you  have  only  a  few  simple  things  to 
remember  —  for  the  baby  —  for  the  mother. 

Your  first  stork  duty  is  to  support  and  catch 
the  baby  as  it  is  being  born,  so  that  it 
will  not  drop  and  injure  itself.  At  the 
same  time,  keep  your  hands  away  from 
the  mother's  birth  canal,  to  avoid  carry- 
ing germs  to  her. 

You  will,  if  soap  and  water  and  time 
are  available,  wash  your  hands.  Doctors 
use  sterile  sheets  and  towels,  antiseptics, 
sterile  gloves,  and  professional  know- 
how.  You  will  use  these  few  directions 
and  your  cool  head.  Antibiotics  can  be 
given  later  by  the  doctor  if  necessary  to 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  scrubbed  hands 
and  sterile  hospital  supplies. 

In  most  arrivals,  the  baby  comes  head 
first.  If  the  whole  body  does  not  follow 
soon  after  the  head  is  born,  see  whether 
a  loop  of  the  baby's  cord  is  wrapped 
around  its  neck.  If  so,  you  can  slip  this 
loop  over  the  baby's  head,  so  that  the 
baby's  body  will  come  out  easier. 


Could  M>u 
Deliver 
a  Baby? 


You  never  know  when 


you 


might  have  to! 


If  the  baby  is  born  feet  first,  support 
the  baby's  body  parallel  to  the  mother's 
body  with  one  hand.  If  the  rest  of  the 
baby's  body  doesn't  follow  at  once,  use 
your  other  hand  to  put  moderate  pres- 
sure on  the  mother's  abdomen  to  help 
the  baby  out. 

The  baby  has  lived  for  months  in  a 
bag  of  water.  Sometimes  the  whole  un- 
broken bag  covers  the  baby  when  he 
arrives.  The  first  page  of  Dickens'  novel, 
"David  Copperfield,"  relates  that  David 
was  born  "with  a  caul  which  was  adver- 
tised for  sale  in  the  newspapers."  I  per- 
sonally have  seen  only  one  baby  born  in 
a  caul  or  unbroken  bag.  And  one  kitten 
—whose  calm  mother  cat  nipped  open 
the  bag  for  her  baby. 

If  your  emergency  baby  arrives  in  a 


bag,  break  the  bag  at  once  and  lift  the 
baby  out.  Now  that  the  baby  is  born,  he 
needs  air  instead  of  water  in  his  lungs. 
Your  next  do  is  to  help  the  baby  breathe. 
Don't  cut  the  cord.  Don't  spank  the 
baby. 

The  baby  is  slippery.  Support  him 
with  his  back  in  the  palm  of  your  hand, 
with  his  head  slanting  downward  be- 
yond your  fingers.  Wipe  his  nose  and 
mouth  with  a  clean  cloth  if  you  have 
one,  or  the  fingers  of  your  free  hand. 
Your  purpose  is  to  drain  and  wipe  away 
any  water  and  mucus  before  he  takes 
his  first  breath. 

Since  his  mother  hasn't  had  an  anes- 
thetic, the  baby  probably  will  breathe 
quickly  and  easily.  Just  be  certain  that 
he  doesn't  attempt  to  breathe  while  lying 
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face  down  in  a  puddle  of  water. 

Coming  from  the  middle  of  the  baby's 
abdomen  is  the  famous  umbilical  cord, 
of  which  you've  heard  so  much.  As  a 
symbol  of  the  dependence  of  one  person 
on  another,  the  cord  gets  into  conversa- 
tion and  books.  A  person  who  clings  to 
his  mother  for  emotional  support  is 
sometimes  described  as  "still  tied  to  his 
mother."  Or,  someone  may  say,  "He 
never  cut  the  cord."  Or,  to  express  early 
independence,  you've  heard,  "He  cut  the 
cord  at  a  tender  age."  These  expressions 
may  have  given  you  the  false  notion  that 
the  cord  must  be  cut.  Don't  cut  the  cord! 

Right  now,  the  cord  leads  from  the 


blood  vessels  in  the  cord  (the  tree  trunk) 
and  into  the  baby  (the  tree). 

While  you're  patiently  waiting  for  the 
placenta  to  arrive,  lay  the  baby  on  the 
mother's  abdomen.  If  the  room  —  or  the 
weather  if  you're  outdoors  —  is  cool, 
cover  the  baby,  except  for  its  head,  with 
anything  handy  to  keep  the  baby  warm. 
When  the  placenta  or  afterbirth  is  ex- 
pelled by  nature,  you  again  act  prompt- 
ly, this  time  to  protect  the  mother.  Don't 
cut  the  cord. 

When  the  placenta  comes  loose,  a 


put  your  hands  near  the  birth  canal. 

You  quickly  can  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween a  soft  flabby  uterus  and  a  firm, 
hard  one.  You  can  feel  the  same  differ- 
ence in  the  biceps  muscle  of  your  upper 
arm  when  it  is  relaxed,  and  when  you 
make  it  firm  and  hard  with  pulling  up 
your  clenched  fist  against  imaginary  op- 
position. 

For  a  moment,  massage  actually  in- 
creases the  flow  of  blood,  because  the 
massage  is  emptying  the  interior  of  the 
uterus  of  accumulated  blood.  Then 
bleeding  almost  stops,  because  the  con- 
tracted muscles  have  closed  the  open 
blood  vessels. 

If  you  have  to  wait  hours  for  help, 
you  have  another  means  to  encourage  a 
firm  uterus:  a  nursing  baby.  "But  the 
mother  hasn't  any  milk  yet,"  you  protest. 

Of  course  not.  But  nursing  causes  the 
mother's  uterus  to  contract  down  firm 
and  hard.  Put  the  mother's  hand  on  top 
of  her  abdomen.  Let  her  feel  how  the 
uterus  muscle  grows  firmer  as  the  baby 
nurses. 

As  soon  as  the  post-placenta-arrival 
bleeding  is  controlled,  show  the  baby  to 


newborn  baby  into  the  birth  passage.  At 
the  unseen  end  of  the  cord  inside  the 
mother's  uterus  or  womb  is  the  placenta 
or  afterbirth.  Typically,  ten  or  more 
minutes  of  rest  for  the  mother  follow 
the  birth  of  the  baby.  Then,  nature  starts 
another  contraction  of  the  mother's 
uterus,  which  squeezes  out  the  placenta. 
Don't  pull  on  the  cord:  nature  will  de- 
liver the  afterbirth  when  the  time  is 
ready.  Don't  cut  the  cord! 

When  I'm  teaching  baby  lore,  I  draw 
a  tree  on  the  blackboard,  and  beside  it 
draw  a  baby,  cord,  placenta  (the  after- 
birth, which  weighs  about  one  pound), 
and  a  little  of  the  mother's  uterus. 
These  correspond  to  the  tree,  the  tree 
trunk,  the  root  system,  and  mother 
earth.  Or,  in  reverse  order,  the  unborn 
baby  has  been  receiving  its  nourishment 
from  the  mother's  uterus  (the  earth), 
by  osmosis  through  the  placenta  (the 
tree's  root  system),  up  through  the 


large  area  where  it  was  rooted  inside  the 
mother  is  left  with  open  blood  vessels. 
Nature  has  a  simple  plan  to  take  care  of 
this:  the  mother's  uterus  usually  con- 
tracts at  once  to  close  off  these  bleeding 
vessels.  However,  the  muscle  of  the  uter- 
us may  be  tardy  in  contracting,  or  may 
relax  again,  particularly  during  the  first 
hour,  with  danger  of  hemorrhage.  In  the 
hospital,  medicines  are  usually  given  the 
mother  to  help  prevent  bleeding. 

Two  powerful  means  are  at  your  com- 
mand to  control  bleeding:  your  own  two 
hands.  You  can  feel  the  mother's  uterus 
through  the  skin  and  muscle  wall  of  her 
abdomen,  as  a  grapefruit-sized  ball  of 
muscle  low  in  her  abdomen.  You  grasp 
her  uterus  from  the  outside  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall  and  gently  massage  or  roll 
the  uterus  between  your  hands.  Don't 
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his  mother.  "Here's  the  handsomest  baby 
I  ever  delivered,"  you  say  heartily.  (Un- 
doubtedly true.)  Or,  "Isn't  his  hair  long!" 
Or,  "Watch  and  you'll  see  him  wiggle 
his  mouth!" 

Happiness  is  wonderful  medicine.  You 
haven't  any  strength-giving  hospital 
drugs  to  offer  the  mother;  instead,  give 
her  strengthening  happiness.  If  it's  the 
first  newborn  baby  either  of  you  have 
seen,  the  mother  looks  to  you  doubtfully 
to  see  if  you  think  he's  a  future  president 
or  a  candidate  for  the  freak  show.  If 
you're  uneasy  about  the  shape  of  his 
head  (which  will  improve  in  an  hour  or 
two),  don't  show  your  uneasiness;  in- 
stead, praise  his  ten  perfect  fingers. 

Now  you  may  take  off  your  shirt  (if 
you're  a  man)  or  request  an  underskirt, 
and  wrap  it  around  the  baby's  body,  cord, 
and  placenta.  Let  the  mother  hold  her 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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By  RALPH  L.  WOODS 

What  a  pious  howl  we'd  hear  to- 
day if  a  prominent  politician 
should  let  go  with  the  kind  of 
blast  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  aimed  at 
the  New  York  World  in  1880,  when  that 
paper  called  him  a  "Lah-de-dah."  Roose- 
velt retorted  that  the  World  was:  "A 
local  stock-jobbing  sheet  of  limited  cir- 
culation and  of  voluble  scurrility  and 
versatile  mendacity —  owned  by  the  arch- 
thief  of  Wall  Street  and  edited  by  a  ran- 
corous kleptomaniac  with  a  penchant 
for  trousers." 

Imagine  the  cries  of  "Smear!"  today, 
should  a  writer  characterize  a  fellow  au- 
thor as  Thomas  Carlyle  did  Charles 
Lamb.  Said  Carlyle:  "A  more  pitiful, 
rickety,  gasping,  staggering,  stammering 
tom-fool  [than  Lamb]  I  do  not  know  .  .  . 
Poor  England,  when  such  a  despicable 
abortion  is  named  genius." 

This  may  sound  a  bit  strong,  but  once 
it  was  customary  to  let  fly  in  such  manly 
fashion  when  provoked.  And  the  at- 
tacker usually  got  back  as  much  as  he 
dished  out,  either  from  his  victim  or 
from  someone  else  who  decided  to  give 
him  his  comeuppance. 

For  example,  Carlyle  did  not  go  un- 
rebuked.  Henry  James,  Sr.,  said  he  was: 
"The  same  old  sausage,  fizzing  and  sput- 
tering in  his  own  grease,"  and  Samuel 
Butler  observed:  "It  was  very  good  of 
God  to  let  Carlyle  and  Mrs.  Carlyle 
marry  one  another  and  so  make  two 
people  miserable  instead  of  four." 

Politics  has  long  been  the  chief  arena 
of  the  art  of  insult.  In  earlier  days,  a 
man  did  not  have  to  give  a  thought  to 
the  world-effect  of  every  word  he  ut- 
tered. He  simply  took  aim  and  let  fly. 

George  Washington  had  no  talent  for 
tongue  lashing,  though  he  was  often 
foully  abused.  When  he  left  the  Pres- 
idency in  1797,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bache,  Ben  Franklin's  unpleasant  grand- 
son, said  in  a  farewell  editorial  in  the 
Philadelphia  Aurora: 

"The  man  who  is  the  source  of  all  the 
misfortunes  of  our  country,  is  this  day 
reduced  to  a  level  with  his  fellow  cit- 
izens, and  is  no  longer  possessed  of 
power  to  multiply  evils  upon  the  United 

N.  Y.  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


Before  Aaron  Burr  killed  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton in  a  duel  at  Weehawken,  N.J.,  Hamil- 
ton had  insulted  Burr  in  private  letters  to 
his  friends  for  14  years.  Burr  said  that  this 
1834  painting  by  Vandyke  was  the  "best 
likeness  ever  painted  of  me  since  1809." 


They  used  to 
TALK  ROUGH 

The  serpent  tongues  and 
poison  pens  of  other  days. 
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Mamie  Gannon,  of  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  got  even  with  one  Lenhart,  a  reporter  who  "tra- 
duced her  character"  in  a  newspaper,  by  horsewhipping  him  (Police  Gazette,  1885). 


States.  If  ever  there  was  a  period  for 
rejoicing,  this  is  the  moment  —  every 
heart  in  unison  with  the  freedom  and 
happiness  of  the  people  ought  to  beat 
high,  with  exultation  that  the  name  of 
Washington  from  this  day  ceases  to  give 
a  currency  to  political  iniquity,  and  to 
legalized  corruption." 

In  spite  of  the  period's  tolerance  of 
extravagant  abuse,  it  was  unwise  to  pil- 
lory George  Washington.  A  group  of 
soldiers  who  fought  under  Washington 
gave  Bache  a  thrashing  and  wrecked 
his  office. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  safer  game. 
While  President,  he  was  even  viciously 
slandered  by  a  precocious  1 3-year-old 
brat,  who  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
nation's  eminent  poets,  William  Cullen 
Bryant.  Young  Bryant  in  1807,  echoing 
press  charges  that  Jefferson  kept  a  mu- 
latto mistress  who  had  borne  him  a 
child,  produced  this  effusion: 


"And  thou,  the  scorn  of  every  pa- 
triot's name, 

Thy  country's  ruin  and  thy  country's 
shame! 

Go,  wretch!  Resign  the  Presidential 
chair. 

Disclose  thy  secret  measures,  foul  or 
fair, 

Go  scan,  philosophist,  thy  Sally's 
charms, 

And  sink  supinely  in  her  sable  arms." 

Wisely,  this  poem  was  not  included 
in  Bryant's  Collected  Poems. 

Present-day  admirers  of  Alexander 
Hamilton's  conservative  policies  may  be 
jolted  to  discover  that  he  was  an  extrem- 
ist in  the  use  of  language.  In  a  letter  in 
1801,  he  said  of  Jefferson:  "He  is  crafty 
and  persevering  in  his  objects;  he  is  not 
scrupulous  about  the  means  of  success, 
nor  very  mindful  of  truth  ...  he  is  a 
contemptible  hypocrite." 

But  Aaron  Burr  was  the  man  Hamil- 
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HE  WANTED  TO  SEE  THE  EDITOR 

 ;  .  ;  

In  the  days  when  editors  said  anything  they  pleased  about  anyone,  their  secretaries 
had  to  be  handy  at  other  things  than  letter-writing,  if  we  are  to  believe  this  view 
of  an  editor's  "reception  desk"  published  by  the  Police  Gazette  on  Jan.  28,  1882. 


ton  flayed  mercilessly  in  private  letters 
for  14  years.  Only  Burr's  dueling  bullet 
in  1804  stopped  the  elegant  verbal  on- 
slaughts which  contained  such  lines  as: 
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New  York  voters  were  called  "jackasses" 
as  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly  depicted 
Mayor  Fernando  Wood  starting  a  new  term 
in  Civil  War  days,  burdening  the  "jackass" 
voters  with  bribery,  corruption,  swindles. 


'He  is  unprincipled,  both  as  a  public 
and  a  private  man... He  is  for  or  against 
nothing,  but  as  it  suits  his  interests  or 
ambition  ...  He  is  as  unprincipled  and 
dangerous  a  man  as  any  country  can 
boast  —  as  true  a  Catiline  as  ever  met 
in  midnight  conclave  .  .  .  He  is  bankrupt 
beyond  redemption,  except  by  the  plun- 
der of  his  country  .  .  .  No  agreement 
with  him  could  be  relied  upon  ...  He  is 
in  every  sense  a  profligate;  a  voluptuary 
in  the  extreme,  with  uncommon  habits 
of  expense;  in  his  profession  extortion- 
ate to  a  proverb  .  .  .  His  very  friends  do 
not  insist  upon  his  integrity." 

Such  long-winded  name-calling  was 
extremely  common  before  1900.  The 
one-phrase  gem  was  rarer.  But  consider 
John  Randolph's  brief  description  of 
Henry  Clay:  "This  being,  so  brilliant 
yet  so  corrupt,  which,  like  a  rotten 
mackerel  by  moonlight,  shines  and 
stinks." 

William  Cobbett  said  a  lot  in  one 
phrase  in  his  Porcupine  Gazette,  pub- 
lished at  Philadelphia  in  1799.  One  An- 
thony Pasquin  particularly  roused  Cob- 
bett, who  let  loose  a  broadside  with  this 
in  it: 


"Nasty  Pasquin  ...  He  complains  bit- 
terly of  being  neglected,  avoided,  shun- 
ned. Poor  wretch!  If  he  is  shunned  now, 
what  will  he  be  when  the  hot  weather 
comes  on  ?" 

Even  the  Public  Notices  of  our  early 
newspapers  pulled  no  punches.  Thankful 
Hutchins  put  this  one  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Courant,  in  1806: 

"Thomas  Hutchins  has  advertised 
that  I  have  absented  myself  from  his  bed 
and  board  .  .  .  Thomas  Hutchins  came 
as  a  fortuneteller  into  this  town  about  a 
year  ago,  with  a  recommendation, 
which,  with  some  artful  falsehoods,  in- 
duced me  to  marry  him.  Of  the  four 
wives  he  had  before  me,  the  last  he  quar- 
reled away;  how  the  other  three  came  by 
their  deaths,  he  can  best  inform  the  pub- 
lic; but  I  caution  all  widows  or  maidens 
against  marrying  him,  be  their  desire  for 
matrimony  ever  so  strong.  Should  he 
make  his  advances  under  a  feigned 
name,  they  may  look  out  for  a  little, 
strutting,  talkative,  feeble,  meagre, 
hatchet-faced  fellow  with  spindle  shanks 
and  a  little  warped  in  the  back." 

Within  a  few  decades,  our  press  began 
to  hit  its  stride.  Daniel  Webster,  for  in- 
stance, in  1834,  was  impaled  on  the  ed- 
itorial pen  of  the  New  York  Post: 

"He  seems  to  crow  to  any  good  pur- 
pose only  on  his  own  dung  hill,  and  is  a 
much  greater  fowl  in  his  own  barnyard 
than  anywhere  else  .  .  .  We  would  go  so 
far  as  to  question  the  power  of  his  intel- 
lect [except  that]  a  man  who  can  argue 
so  well  on  both  sides  of  a  question  can- 
not be  totally  destitute  of  genius." 

Fernando  Wood,  mayor  of  New 
York,  1854-1861,  was  not  liked  by  the 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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As  Susan  B.  Anthony  fought  for  women's 
rights,  news  reports  called  her  a  "cadav- 
erous intellectual  with  the  voice  of  a 
hurdy-gurdy,"  and  the  Daily  Graphic  pic- 
tured her  as  a  female  Uncle  Sam.  Note 
woman  policeman  and  man  nursing  a  baby. 
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WASHINGTON 

PROCON  n 


THIS  MONTH'S  BIG  ISSUE: 


Does  The  US.  Need  A 


PRO 


Sen.Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.  (D-NJ.) 


Every  congress  since  the 
83rd  has  had  bills  seeking 
a  cabinet-level  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs.  This  year  I  hope 
we  look  at  the  facts  and  kill  a  few  fictions. 

One  such  fiction  is  that  a  new  department  would 
lead  to  greater  "centralization"  of  government.  On  the 
contrary,  a  new  department  would  be  primarily  help- 
ful to  other  levels  of  government.  Take  our  existing 
urban  renewal  program  as  an  example.  It  has  given 
mayors  and  planners  some  of  the  incentives  they  need 
to  rebuild  their  own  communities.  Not  a  dollar  is 
granted  unless  local  officials  see  their  own  needs  and 
decide  to  do  something  about  them.  Under  a  new  de- 
partment, urban  renewal  would  be  even  more  effective 
by  being  coordinated  more  closely  with  other  urban 
programs. 

Another  fiction  is  that  a  new  department  would  help 
only  big  cities.  President  Kennedy  has  clearly  said  a 
new  department  would  also  help  smaller  towns  and 
communities  which  form  such  a  great  part  of  our  met- 
ropolitan areas.  Two  thousand  small  localities  are 
already  using  federal  funds  for  their  own  planning; 
entire  states  are  using  funds  now  available  for  compre- 
hensive regional  planning,  and  the  need  for  regional 
and  state  planning  will  continue  to  grow.  A  new  de- 
partment would  help  the  system  work  even  better. 

It's  time  we  recognize  that  the  proposed  department 


would  not  represent  "interest  groups"  or  "sections." 
It  would  offer  a  helping  hand  to  all  faced  with  funda- 
mental changes  now  taking  place  in  practically  every 
state  of  the  Union.  Even  at  the  present  rate,  urbaniza- 
tion in  eight  years  will  swallow  up  nearly  12,000  square 
miles  of  land— equal  to  the  combined  Maryland-Dela- 
ware areas. 

An  infant  "open  spaces"  program  is  helping  make 
crowded  areas  more  livable,  but  we  need  a  more  gen- 
eral attack.  Here  again,  a  new  department  would  help 
us  deal  with  the  problem. 

Many  unanswered  questions  about  our  crowded 
future  confront  us.  But  if  we're  going  to  answer  any  of 
them,  our  present  makeshift  governmental  apparatus 
must  be  remodeled.  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  is  only  a  very  weak  foster  parent  to  a  whole 
family  of  varying,  often  conflicting  urban  programs. 
This  agency  is  primarily  concerned  with  housing. 
Urban  programs  have  been  tacked  on  as  they've  come 
along. 

Once  we've  made  administrative  reforms,  we  can 
hope  to  lift  our  sights  and  bring  some  imaginative 
thinking  to  bear  on  our  future  as  a  civilized  urban 
society.  For  too  long  we've  been  content  to  collect 
meager  statistics  about  our  urbanization  and  to  com- 
plain about  the  growing  size  of  metropolitan  head- 
aches. A  new  department  would  help  us  see  those 
problems  —  and  their  solutions  —  with  a  clarity  we've 
never  yet  enjoyed. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this 
big  issue,  tear  out  the  "ballot"  on  the  facing  page  and  mail  it  to  him — —  ■> 
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THE  BIG  ISSUES 


Department  of  Urban  Affairs? 


CON 


Wmm0  '4v'# 


Rep.  John  B.  Anderson  (R-lll.) 

16th  District 

DURING  THE  CURRENT  fiscal 
year,  federal  expenditures 
will  exceed  revenues  by  at  least 
$12  billion  and  perhaps  by  as 

much  as  $15  billion.  It  is  simply  inconceivable  that  we 
should  in  this  context  lay  the  foundations  for  yet 
another  bureaucratic  empire  with  all  its  trappings. 

The  Budget  Director  in  testifying  on  this  bill  in 
1962  stated  that  the  net  cost  of  establishing  this  new 
cabinet  department  would  be  only  an  additional 
$64,000  a  year.  When  we  look  to  the  appropriations  for 
the  last  cabinet  department  to  be  created,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  we  are  not 
persuaded.  Between  1952  and  1963  these  appropria- 
tions have  more  than  trebled  until  they  are  now  hover- 
ing around  the  $4  billion  a  year  mark. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation  protest  that  they 
are  not  proposing  to  shift  local  responsibility  for  the 
solution  of  urban  and  municipal  problems  to  the 
federal  government.  Yet  in  almost  the  same  breath 
they  list  everything  from  fire  protection  to  snow  re- 
moval as  within  the  purview  of  the  new  department. 

One  witness  before  our  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  admitted  to  the  basic  philosophy  that 
undergirds  this  proposal:  that  this  legislation  was 
necessary  because  the  problems  caused  by  urbaniza- 
tion have  "outstripped  the  ability  and  capacity  of  local 
governments." 


This  is  another  manifestation  of  the  blind  belief  in 
the  innate  superiority  and  wisdom  of  federal  planners 
and  administrators  to  solve  every  problem,  and  to  do 
it  with  the  money  of  federal  taxpayers.  They  would 
use  the  federal  taxing  power  to  pre-empt  state  and 
local  revenues  and  accelerate  the  trend  toward  making 
state  and  local  political  subdivisions  mere  wards  of  a 
beneficent  and  all-powerful  Washington  bureaucracy. 

The  creation  of  this  new  cabinet  department  will  be 
an  open  invitation  to  a  few  big  city  mayors  to  bypass 
the  normal  channels  of  local  and  state  government  in 
favor  of  a  quick  trip  to  Washington.  Surely  this  will 
tend  to  reduce  both  the  opportunity  and  the  inclination 
to  seek  a  solution  other  than  by  federal  subsidy.  In- 
deed, proponents  of  this  legislation  have  openly  de- 
rided state,  county,  and  local  units  of  government  as 
mere  historical  anachronisms,  vestigial  relics  of  an 
agrarian  society. 

The  argument  that  without  a  new  cabinet  post  the 
urban  dweller  will  not  have  adequate  representation  at 
the  national  level  is  specious.  If  we  are  to  adopt  this 
logic,  the  interests  of  the  veterans  of  this  country  and 
their  widows  and  orphans  are  being  inadequately  rep- 
resented by  an  Administrator  rather  than  a  Secretary 
of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

No,  the  demands  for  this  legislation  are  primarily 
the  demands  of  those  who  want  to  increase  both  the 
size  and  scope  of  the  federal  monolith.  This  at  the  very 
time  when  a  whole  host  of  indisputably  national  prob- 
lems remains  unsolved. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for  June 
the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON  on  the  subject:  "Does  The 
U.S.  Need  A  Department  of  Urban  Affairs?" 


 1 
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By  RICHARD  FINN 

Private  label  merchandise  can  save  you 
money,  if  you're  careful.  It  is  merchandise 
which  may  be  the  same  as  a  big  name  brand, 
but  sold  at  a  lower  price  under  a  private  label  of 
Ihe  seller.  Don't  confuse  it  with  Brand  X,  which  is 
what  one  big  name  brand  producer  may  call  a  riv- 
al big  name  brand.  We  can't  call  it  Brand  Y,  lest 
someone  think  we  are  only  talking  about  brandy. 
So  let's  call  the  private  label  goods  Brand  Z. 

In  recent  years  Brand  Z  has  been  growing  like 
Topsy,  because  retailers  who  must  get  along  on 
moderate  volume  find  it  helpful  in  fighting  the 
deep  price  cutting  practiced  by  discount  houses, 
which  often  sell  nationally  advertised  goods  below 
wholesale  cost. 

When  confronted  by  such  private  label  mer- 
chandise, however,  most  shoppers  are  inclined  to 
wonder  /'/  these  Brand  Z  products  are  inferior. 
Surprisingly  enough,  in  most  cases  they  are  iden- 
tical to  heavily  advertised  brands.  In  one  big  store 
chain,  you  can  buy  a  coffee  maker  bearing  the 
brand  of  one  of  the  world's  largest  electrical 
equipment  manufacturers  for  $23  or  one  bearing 
the  store's  own  Catalina  label  for  $16.  They  are 
identical  except  for  nameplate  and  price. 

A  new  line  of  Penncrest  label  appliances  is  cur- 
rently being  introduced  in  stores  of  the  big  J.  C. 
Penney  junior  department  store  chain.  Guess  who 
manufactures  them?  Any  answer  but  General 
Electric  is  wrong.  Moreover,  chances  are  that 
Penncrest  appliances  roll  off  the  same  assembly 
lines  as  GE  or  Hotpoint  label  goods.  These  Penn- 
crest appliances  are  identical  to  the  GE  and  Hot- 
point  ones  except  for  a  substantial  difference  in 


What' s  in  a  BRAND 

NAME? 


price.  Since  most  private  label  manufacturers  also 
have  their  own  national  brands  which  are  backed 
by  expensive  advertising  and  sales  promotion, 
private  labels  still  have  a  hush-hush  quality  about 
them,  though  in  some  fields,  such  as  rubber  tires, 
they  have  already  taken  more  than  half  the  total 
market. 

In  foods,  of  course,  A  &  P  has  been  a  champion 
of  private  labels.  In  any  of  its  4,400  supermarkets, 
you'll  find  Ann  Page  labels  on  goods  packed  or 
packaged  for  A  &  P  by  some  of  the  leading  brand 
name  producers  in  the  country.  Because  we  buy 
so  much  food,  a  saving  of  one  cent  per  can  adds 
up  to  a  substantial  figure  over  a  period  of  time. 
And  since  private  labels  have  no  built-in  advertising  costs, 
they  can  be  offered  at  traffic-building  prices.  In  other  words, 
the  store  gambles  that  you  will  come  in  and  purchase  not  only 
the  private  label  bargain  but  also  a  sizeable  amount  of  other 
goods.  In  that  way,  both  of  you  can  come  out  ahead. 

Admittedly,  there's  nothing  new  about  products  tagged 
with  a  retailer's  own  brand  and  sold  exclusively  by  him.  Be- 
sides A  &  P,  Sears  Roebuck  and  Montgomery  Ward  have 
been  making  history  with  private  labels  for  years.  But  they 
are  no  longer  alone.  Nowadays,  the  ranks  have  swelled  to 


A  product  by  any  other  name 
might  be  the  same  thing. 


include  department  stores,  supermarkets,  service  stations, 
liquor  stores,  clothiers,  appliance  dealers,  drug  stores  and 
many  other  areas  of  consumer  goods  retailing. 

Private  brands  have  made  their  mark.  The  advertising  busi- 
ness is  up  in  arms  because  they  know  that  nationally  adver- 
tised brands  nearly  always  come  out  second  best  when  they 
attempt  to  compete  on  a  price  basis  alone.  That  is  why  they 
call  private  brands  "price"  brands.  But  whatever  you  choose 
to  call  them,  they  help  you,  directly  and  indirectly.  For  ex- 
ample, more  and  more  national  brands  are  resorting  to  "price 
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packs"  whereby  a  saving  is  offered  on  muti- 
ple  quantities  of  the  same  item.  The  average 
discount  on  a  "price  pack"  is  at  least  ten 
cents,  which,  over  a  year's  time,  amounts  to 
a  total  nationwide  saving  of  many  millions 
for  consumers.  Yet  without  pressure  from 
private  labels,  national  advertisers  would 
never  go  to  such  price-cutting  lengths. 

Nowhere  is  the  popularity  of  private 
brands  greater  than  in  today's  food  stores. 
In  one  major  supermarket  chain,  private 
labels  are  doing  about  85  percent  of  the 
total  orange  juice  business.  Private  label 
and  price  brands  are  doing  a  third  of  the 
instant  coffee  business,  well  over  half  of 
the  canned  and  frozen  fruit  business,  and 
about  a  third  of  the  light-duty  detergent 
business.  In  fact,  private  brands  have  all  but 
swallowed  up  the  frozen  food  market  be- 
cause of  the  large  difference  in  price  for 
comparable  quality.  The  best  buys  are  said 
to  be  in  frozen  corn  and  peas. 

The  situation  is  similar  in  baking,  where 
the  public  has  been  gobbling  private  brand 
bread  and  cakes  with  increasing  gusto  since 
1958.  Brand  Z  sales  are  estimated  at  around 
$80  million  or  20  percent  of  the  industry's 
total  business.  One  of  the  largest  bakers, 
General  Baking  Co.,  which  has  been  losing 
money  recently,  blames  its  plight  on  private 
brand  baked  goods  sold  at  prices  which  it 
cannot  match  profitably. 

Borden  Co.,  a  giant  in  dairy  products, 
has  even  gotten  itself  in  hot  water  over  pri- 


More  than  half  of  the  U.S. 
tire  market  has  been  taken 
over  by  private  brands,  most- 
ly made  by  big  name  firms. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  CARL  ROSE 


vate  brands.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
ruled  late  last  year  that  the  company  could  not 
charge  substantially  higher  prices  for  its  Bor- 
den brand  evaporated  milk  than  for  milk  of 
identical  quality  which  it  packaged  for  sale 
under  private  labels.  Borden  credited  competi- 
tive advantages  of  size  and  plant  location  for 
the  ability  to  sell  the  same  milk  at  different 
prices.  It  also  cited  such  cost  advantages  as 
lack  of  advertising,  lower  freight  and  storage 
charges,  and  no  premiums  to  redeem. 

Before  stores  will  promote  private  labels, 
they  have  to  prove  worthwhile  in  some  way  to 
the  store  operator.  The  evidence  indicates  that 
they  are.  One  large  Midwestern  supermarket 
chain  says  that  private  labels  account  for  14 
percent  of  sales  but  about  half  of  total  net 
profit.  In  other  words,  a  small  number  of  sales 
under  private  labels  are  just  as  profitable  as 
the  major  number  of  sales  of  nationally  adver- 
tised brands.  The  reason?  Absence  of  adver- 
tising and  sales  promotion  costs  which  enables 
the  chain  to  lower  its  mark-ups  on  private  la- 
bels and  still  wind  up  with  more  profit. 

In  appliances,  it  is  pretty  much  the  same 
story.  Sears  Roebuck's  Kenmore  washer,  made 
by  Whirlpool  Corp.,  is  the  largest  selling  wash- 
er in  the  nation.  Whirlpool,  as  you  know,  has 
its  own  line  of  washers  and  other  electrical  ap- 
pliances. Nevertheless,  over  half  of  its  washer 
production  bears  the  Kenmore  label  and  is  sold 
at  prices  substantially  below  discount  house 
prices  for  nationally  advertised  washers.  Dis- 
counters lament  that  even  though  they  buy 
appliances  in  carload  lots  and  have  them 
shipped  directly  to  stores,  they  cannot  match 
Sears'  private  label  deals.  Kellwood  Corp., 
which  supplies  Sears,  was  formed  in  1961,  and 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Satisfied  by  comparison  and  use,  the  lady  goes  for  the  private  label,  saves  money. 
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WHAT'S  IN  A  BRAND  NAME 

Continued  from  previous  page 

is  composed  of  15  brand  name  manufac- 
turers of  wearing  apparel  and  bedding. 
Many  other  United  States  companies 
face  east  in  reverence  at  the  mention  of 
Sears  Roebuck. 

Montgomery  Ward,  which  hasn't  gone 
in  for  private  labels  as  extensively  as 
Sears  in  the  past,  is  now  making  up  for 
lost  time.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  Ward 
officials  say,  their  own  labels  will  be  on 
all  wearing  apparel,  major  and  small  ap- 
pliances, radios,  TV  sets  and  other  elec- 
tronic products.  Fully  80  percent  of  all 
merchandise  sold  by  Ward  will  be  pri- 
vate label  by  1964,  about  double  the 
total  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  It's  a 
sure  bet  that  most  Ward-label  goods  will 
be  manufactureJ  by  big  name  United 
States  corporations. 

For  a  better  idea  of  private  label  ap- 
pliances, let's  take  a  look  at  White  Stores, 
a  350-unit  auto  accessory  and  appliance 
chain  serving  ten  southern  and  south- 
western states.  White  is  one  of  many 
who  jumped  into  private  labels  to  fight 
growing  competition  from  discounters. 
Starting  in  1948,  White  labels  have 
grown  to  the  point  where  they  account 
for  about  30  percent  of  sales.  The  com- 
pany says  that  as  various  lines  develop 
high  volume,  more  and  more  of  them 
will  be  converted  to  White's  "Catalina," 
"Texas  Ranger,"  and  "White"  labels. 
They  are  already  on  tires,  batteries,  spark 
plugs,  seat  covers,  anti-freeze,  refrigera- 
tors, washers,  floor  care  appliances,  elec- 
tric blankets,  bicycles,  etc. 

If  you  shopped  at  White's  for  a  ten- 
cup,  chrome-finished  electric  coffee  mak- 
er, you  would  have  a  choice  between  a 
Catalina  brand  percolator,  selling  for 
slightly  under  $16,  and  an  identical  na- 
tionally known  brand  selling  for  around 
$25.  Because  the  Catalina  model  costs 
White  50  percent  less  than  the  name 
brand  item,  it  is  able  to  step  up  local  ad- 
vertising substantially  and  still  make 
more  profit  than  on  the  name  brand  java 
maker.  Incidentally,  a  local  discount 
house  sells  a  comparable  General  Elec- 
tric coffee  maker  at  $23  and  occasion- 
ally, during  promotions,  drops  the  price 
to  $18.  White  says  that  it  sells  six  of  its 
own  coffee  makers  for  every  one  of  the 
national  brand. 

In  appliances  especially,  the  availa- 
bility of  private  labels  may  depend  on 
the  size  of  the  chain  selling  them.  These 
items  must  be  ordered  in  large  quantities 
to  make  production  economical  for  the 
manufacturer.  This  sometimes  creates 
inventory  and  reordering  problems.  By 
the  same  token,  private  label  appliance 
makers  tend  to  be  large  manufacturers. 
Franklin  Manufacturing  Co.,  one  of  the 
biggest,  has  annual  sales  of  $70,000,000. 
This  company,  recently  bought  by  Stu- 
debaker  Corp..  makes  freezers,  refriger- 
ators, washers,  and  dryers  for  such  large 


chains  as  Montgomery  Ward,  Gamble- 
Skogmo  and  Western  Auto  Stores.  The 
latter  has  been  a  leader  in  promoting  pri- 
vate labels,  even  going  so  far  as  to  help 
design  a  "Wizard"  brand  portable  type- 
writer, made  under  contract  in  Japan. 
Priced  around  $50,  the  typewriter  has 
been  a  big  seller. 

The  increasing  number  of  different 
types  of  stores  selling  the  same  products 
has  also  helped  private  labels  spread.  So 
many  stores  are  selling  rubber  tires  now, 
that  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  a  few 
show  up  in  the  corner  drug  stores.  Little 
wonder  that  private  label  tires  have 


"I've  already  cashed  the  important  mail." 
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grabbed  hold  in  such  spectacular  fashion. 
New  private  brand  rayon  cord  tires  sell 
for  as  little  as  $7  each,  excluding  excise 
taxes.  True,  rayon  cord  has  been  sup- 
planted largely  by  nylon  now,  but  rayon 
tires  are  perfectly  good,  particularly  if 
you  are  putting  them  on  a  substantially 
depreciated  auto,  This  past  winter,  new 
rayon  cord  snow  tires  sold  as  low  as 
$9.95  each,  with  a  trade-in  of  an  old  re- 
treadable  tire.  Sales  of  retread  tires,  both 
snow  and  regular  type,  have  been  slowed 
appreciably  by  the  availability  of  such 
low  cost  private  brand  new  tires. 

In  the  rubber  industry  today,  there's  a 
most  interesting  paradox.  While  leading 
tire  manufacturers  warn  that  it  is  unsafe 
to  put  "cheap"  tires  with  allegedly  weak 
casings  orf  your  family  chariot,  these 
same  manufacturers  are  grabbing  off  pri- 
vate label  accounts  as  fast  as  they  can. 
To  meet  growing  tire  competition,  even 
Sears  now  has  more  than  one  grade  of 
"Allstate"  tires.  Allstate  is  the  top  selling 
private  brand  tire,  but  ranks  behind 
Goodyear  and  Firestone  in  all  brands 
sold.  Armstrong  Rubber  Co.  (owned  in 
part  by  Sears),  Dunlop  Tire  and  Rubber 
Corp.,  and  B.  F.  Goodrich  Tire  Co.,  all 
make  Sears'  Allstate  tires. 


U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  maker  of  private  brand  tires,  pro- 
ducing "Atlas"  brand  treads  for  various 
service  stations  owned  by  the  four  Stand- 
ard Oil  companies,  and  house  brands  for 
Western  Auto,  Pep  Boys,  Phillips  Petro- 
leum, and  Tidewater  Oil  (Tydol)  out- 
lets. Montgomery  Ward  recently  switch- 
ed from  U.  S.  Rubber  to  Firestone, 
which  will  make  a  full  line  of  tires  for 
it  under  the  "Riverside"  label. 

But  don't  shed  any  tears  for  U.  S. 
Rubber.  They've  just  started  making  pri- 
vate brand  tires  for  A  &  P  under  a  new 
"Peerless-Parkway"  brand.  A  &  P  is  sell- 
ing more  and  more  non-foods  in  its  huge 
chain  of  stores  and  is  experimenting 
with  discount  stores,  too.  Another  tire 
firm  which  hasn't  been  sitting  still  is 
General  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  For  some 
time,  the  firm  has  been  selling  its  "Jet- 
Air"  tires  through  the  Spiegel  mail  order 
chain.  Now,  however,  General  is  making 
a  lower  cost  line  of  private  brand  Spiegel 
tires  which  are  offered  in  the  1963  spring 
catalog. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  which 
has  750  stores  of  its  own,  still  finds  it 
profitable  to  make  some  private  labels. 
Its  Kelly-Springfield  Division  has  been 
making  house  brands  since  1945  for 
Pure  Oil  and  others.  And,  last  year, 
Goodyear  entered  private  labels  directly 
with  a  deal  to  supply  J.  C.  Penney. 

Using  a  little  extra  discretion  and 
care,  you  should  be  able  to  save  money 
on  private  label  tires.  Check  the  specifi- 
cations for  a  U.  S.  Rubber  brand  tire 
against  an  Atlas  model  or  a  standard 
Goodrich  label  against  an  Allstate.  The 
saving  on  private  labels  of  comparable 
quality  may  well  be  wrapped  up  in  lower 
advertising,  transportation  or  storage 
costs. 

GEM  International,  a  leading  mem- 
bership discount  store  chain,  does  a  rush 
business  in  private  label  permanent  type 
anti-freeze  which  it  sells  at  around  $1.33 
per  gallon,  which  is  well  under  the  price 
of  a  gallon  of  Prestone.  Both  are  made 
by  Union  Carbide  Corp. 

Gasoline  is  another  field  in  which  pri- 
vate labels  may  save  you  money.  Private 
brands  beat  their  national  counterparts 
in  price  by  about  two  cents  per  gallon  — 
never  less  and  often  more.  In  fact,  this 
price  differential  is  what  sparks  the  price 
wars  which  leave  oil  companies  grum- 
bling but  motorists  happy. 

For  years,  however,  motorists  have 
somehow  gotten  the  impression  that 
Brand  Z  gasoline  represents  the  dregs 
scooped  from  the  bottom  of  a  dirty  tank 
and  sold  only  to  independent  marketers. 
Big  oil  companies  have  probably  had 
more  success  in  casting  an  inferior  image 
for  private  brand  rivals  than  have  man- 
ufacturers of  almost  any  other  product. 
However,  personal  investigation  leads 
me  to  believe  that  there  is  little,  if  any, 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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NEWSLETTER"  ~ 

A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH  ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


LIBERALIZED  PENNSYLVANIA  KOREA 
BONUS  HAS  DEC.  31,  1963,  DEADLINE  t 

The  Pennsylvania  Korea  bonus  must  be  ap- 
plied for  before  next  Dec.  31  .  .  .  State  offi- 
cials estimate  that  about  57,000  eligibles 
have  not  yet  applied  .  .  .  One  reason  may  be 
that,  as  of  Sept.  1961,  eligibility  was 
opened  to  two  groups  originally  excluded, 
some  of  whom  may  not  have  gotten  the  word  .  .  . 
Career  servicemen  were  originally  excluded 
from  the  state  bonus ,  but  are  now  eligible  if 
they  can  show  legal  residence  in  Pennsylva- 
nia on  Jan.  1,  1961  (as  well  as  on  entering 
service)  .  .  .  All  Korea  War  vets  who  were  not 
entitled  to  the  Korea  Service  Medal  were  ori- 
ginally excluded,  but  entitlement  to  this 
medal  is  no  longer  a  requirement  .  .  .  Basic 
eligibility  is  legal  residence  in  Pennsylva- 
nia on  entering  service  and  at  least  60  days 
active  military  duty  between  July  25,  1950 
and  July  27,  1953  .  .  .  For  applications  and 
more  details,  contact:  Korean  Conflict  Vet- 
erans '  Compensation  Bureau^  Room  207,  South 
Office  Bldg. ,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

MONTANA  EXTENDED  DEADLINE 
FOR  KOREA  BONUS  TO  NEXT  JAN.  1: 

Montana  veterans  of  the  Korean  War  who 
have  not  applied  for  the  Montana  Korean  bonus 
are  advised  that  the  38th  Montana  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  which  recently  ended,  ex- 
tended the  filing  deadline  to  Jan.  1,  1964 
.  .  .  Applications  from:  Adjusted  Compensa- 
tion Division^  Room  424,  Sam  N.  Mitchell 
Bldg. ,  Helena,  Montana  ...  Or ,  if  you  are  now 
in  Montana,  from  any  County  Clerk  and  Re- 
corder's Office  in  the  state. 

FORECLOSURES  ON  VETS  MORTGAGES 
CLIMBING  MORE  STEEPLY  UPWARD: 

Analysis  by  "Newsletter"  of  VA  mortgage 
figures  reveals  that  the  trend  in  foreclo- 
sures on  VA-guaranteed  veterans'  home  loans 
is  steadily  upward,  and  rising  more  steeply 
.  .  .  Totals  are  not  yet  alarming,  but  the 
direction  of  the  trend  is. 

In  1951 ,  VA  paid  off  the  guaranty  on  one 
GI  loan  out  of  every  752  loans  outstanding 
...  In  1958  it  paid  the  guaranty  on  one  loan 
out  of  every  432  outstanding  ...  In  1960,  it 


paid  the  guaranty  on  one  of  every  237  loans 
outstanding. . .  In  1962  it  paid  the  guaranty 
on  one  out  of  every  170  loans  outstanding  .  .  . 
From  1951  through  1962,  the  number  of  loans 
outstanding  had  not  quite  doubled,  while  the 
annual  foreclosures  on  which  VA  paid  its 
guaranty  increased  eight  times  (from  a  to- 
tal of  2,603  in  1951,  to  21,860  in  1962)  and 
the  annual  rate  of  foreclosures  had  increased 
almost  five  times. 

The  last  four  years,  from  1959  to  1962, 
inclusive ,  saw  the  biggest  leap  in  GI  mort- 
gage foreclosures. . .59,615  foreclosures  of 
vets  homes  occured  in  those  four  years  ?  com- 
pared to  45,185  during  the  previous  15  years 
since  the  enactment  of  the  WW2  GI  Bill  of 
rights  in  1944. 

The  total  number  of  mortages  involved  is 
rather  large,  so  that  the  trend T  as  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  economic  direction  of  veterans, 
and  of  the  general  economy,  is  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  totals  .  .  .  All  told,  at  the 
start  of  1962,  the  VA  had  guaranteed  5,897,- 
367  vets  mortgages  since  1944  .  .  .  2,047,816 
had  come  to  an  end  —  82,940  by  foreclosure 
and  1,964,876  by  the  veterans  paying  off  in 
full ;  3,761,191  were  still  running  their 
courses  in  good  standing  .  .  .  VA  did  not  take 
a  total  loss  on  its  guaranty  payments  over 
the  years  .  .  .  From  1951  through  1962  it  paid 
the  guaranty  on  94,817  properties,  and  ac- 
quired the  property  in  most  cases  ...  By  the 
end  of  1962  it  had  disposed  of  all  but  20,986 
of  90,000-plus  properties  that  it  had  ac- 
quired during  foreclosures  over  the  12 
years. 

Various  explanations  of  the  zooming  rate 
of  foreclosures  on  vets  homes  are  offered 
by  experts  in  money  matters  .  .  .  VA  Loan  Guar- 
anty Director  John  Dervin  noted  to  "News- 
letter" that  the  inflation  of  property  values 
was  so  rapid  in  the  late  forties  and  most  of 
the  fifties  that  if  a  vet  got  in  financial 
trouble,  he  had  no  difficulty  getting  enough 
for  his  home  to  meet  all  obligations  ...  He 
also  noted  that  the  trend  is  not  even,  nation- 
wide, but  is  more  concentrated  in  certain 
depressed  areas  of  the  country  .  .  .To  "News- 
letter" these  are  all  ways  of  saying  the  same 
thing:  Large  numbers  of  veterans  each  year 
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are  having  a  harder  time  holding  onto  their 
homes  .  .  .  While  the  totals  are  not  alarming, 
the  steadily  steeper  upward  trend  toward 
more  and  more  foreclosures  is  an  unpleasant 
omen. 

The  situation  is  not  unique  among  home- 
owning  veterans,  since  veteran  and  non-vet- 
eran home  mortgage  foreclosures  combined  are 
now  reported  to  be  at  the  highest  level  since 
1939,  and  total  national  foreclosures  during 
this  year  have  been  projected  at  100,000. 

NAT'L  COMMANDER  CALLS  ON  VETS 

TO  WRITE  THEIR  CONGRESSMEN 

ON  BEHALF  OF  LEGION  BENEFIT  PROGRAM: 

National  American  Legion  Commander 
James  E.  Powers,  on  May  1,  called  on  veterans 
everywhere  to  write  to  their  Representatives 
and  Senators  in  support  of  the  five  major 
modifications  of  veterans'  benefit  laws 
which  came  out  of  the  1962  American  Legion 
National  Convention. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  for  four  of 
the  major  changes.  Here  they  are: 

1.  To  increase  death  compensation  rates 
for  survivors  of  war-killed  veterans  who 
come  under  the  old  compensation  law  that  was 
in  effect  before  Jan.  1,  1957  .  .  .  This  in- 
cludes widows,  orphans  and  dependent  parents 
.  .  .  Said  Commander  Powers:  "The  old  rates 
have  not  been  increased  since  1954,  while 
some  widows  with  children  have  not  had  an  in- 
crease since  1952.  They  should  receive  an 
adjustment  to  reflect  the  rise  in  cost  of 
living  over  the  last  decade . "  .  .  .  A  bill  to 
effect  this  result  is  HR4405,  introduced  by 
Rep.  Secrest  (Ohio)  . 

2.  To  remove  inequities  in  the  payment 
of  compensation  for  war-disabilities. . .All 
veterans  whose  war-disabilities  are  less 
than  100%  currently  receive  disproportion- 
ately less  compensation  than  the  official 
rating  of  their  disabilities  merits. .  .Serv- 
ice-disabled veterans  who  are  rated  less 
than  50%  receive  no  extra  compensation  for 
dependents ...  The  Legion  asks  that  all  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans  receive 
compensation  in  proportion  to  the  severity 
of  their  disabilities ,  and  that  those  rated 
less  than  50%  disabled  receive  a  proportion- 
ate allowance  for  dependents. .  .A  bill  to  ef- 
fect these  results  is  HR2582  introduced  by 
Rep.  Fino  (New  York). 

3.  To  improve  non-service  connected 
pensions  for  veterans  and  their  survivors 

A  lengthy  analysis  of  the  present  pension  law 
and  the  Legion's  proposals  was  given  in  this 
magazine  in  the  March  issue. .  .Said  Commander 
Powers:  "We  ask  Congress  to  liberalize  the 
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tables  of  disability  and  death  pension  rates 
and  the  corresponding  annual  income  limita- 
tions; to  repeal  the  requirement  that  counts 
a  portion  of  a  spouse's  income  as  one's  own; 
to  permit  exclusion  from  income  of  expenses 
incurred  in  the  last  illness  and  burial  of 
a  spouse  or  child... and  to  give  special  con- 
sideration to  those  aged  65  or  hospitalized 
for  tuberculosis. "  . .  .A  bill  to  effect  these 
results  is  HR1927,  introduced  by  Rep.  Libo- 
nati  (111)  . 

4.  To  reopen  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance for  one  year. .  .This  would  let  WW2  and 
Korea  veterans  who  have  less  than  the  $10,- 
000  maximum  coverage  take  out  new  insurance, 
within  the  one-year  deadline ,  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum limit... The  administrative  cost  would 
be  borne  by  the  insured  veterans. .  .Said  Com- 
mander Powers:  "There  is  one  essential  is- 
sue. Did  not  the  government  do  an  unfair  thing 
when,  in  April,  1951,  it  abruptly  terminated 
the  insurance  program?  Should  it  not  have 
served  adequate  notice?  The  lack  of  notice 
of  termination  deprived  many  veterans  of  the 
opportunity  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
the  future  needs  of  their  families.  Our  pro- 
posal, which  would  add  up  to  a  fair  notice 
before  closing  out  the  issuance  of  the  in- 
surance permanently,  would  be  at  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayer .".. .Among  identical  bills  to 
effect  the  reopening  is  HR2136,  introduced 
by  Rep.  Halpern  (N.Y.). 

5.  The  fifth  major  plank  of  the  Legion's 
five-point  program  deals  with  improving  VA 
care  for  the  aging  veterans,  but  the  specif- 
ics of  the  needed  legislation  require  fur- 
ther study,  now  going  on,  before  introduc- 
tion of  an  appropriate  bill. 

In  urging  veterans  to  write  their  legis- 
lators now  on  behalf  of  the  four  ma j  or  bills 
now  ready,  Commander  Powers  noted  that 
single  planks  of  the  program  affect  as  many 
as  two  million  veterans  or  their  dependents 
...They  can  scarcely  expect  their  Congress- 
men to  give  the  bills  high  priorities  among 
the  many  matters  which  Congress  must  con- 
sider, unless  they  hear  frequently,  and  in 
large  numbers,  from  those  of  their  constit- 
uents who  are  affected. 

ARE  GI  INSURANCE  PROCEEDS 
TAXABLE?  ANSWER:  YES  AND  NO: 

Vets  insurance  proceeds  are  not  taxable. 
says  the  law. .  .But  they  are  taxed  as  in- 
heritance, because,  said  a  1939  Supreme 
Court  decision,  that  is  a  tax  on  the  trans- 
fer of  property,  not  on  the  property. .  .The 
American  Legion  seeks  a  law  to  end  that  pecu- 
liar contradiction. 
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Legion  1963  Youth  Baseball 
Tourney  Set  for  Keene,  N-H. 

Eight  surviving  teams  to  meet  in  round  robin  in  pictur- 
esque New  Hampshire  town  in  August;  Details  of  plan- 
ning, promotion,  completed  early. 


A  long  and  successful  history  of  tour- 
nament baseball  sponsorship  is  the  back- 
ground of  Gordon-Bissell  Post  4,  Ameri- 
can Legion,  of  Keene,  New  Hampshire, 
which  will  host  the  1963  American  Le- 
gion Little  World  Series,  August  25-31. 
The  efforts  of  thousands  of  volunteer 
local  American  Legion  Baseball  coaches 


and  six  New  England  state  champs.  In 
1961  and  1962  it  again  ran  the  Region  1 
tourneys.  Keene  has  the  setting,  the 
manpower,  the  experience  and  the  en- 
thusiasm to  handle  the  national  tourna- 
ment. 

At  Alumni  Field  fans  will  see  baseball 
played  under  conditions  approximating 


Alumni  Field,  Keene,  N.H.,  site  of  Little  World  Series 


and  managers,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  competitors  in  the  national  base- 
ball program,  will  culminate  in  a  tour- 
nament of  14  or  15  games  among  the 
nation's  eight  regional  champions  at  the 
Alumni  Field  of  Keene's  Union  School 
District. 

Players  of  the  eight  surviving  teams 
will  be  housed  in  Keene  Teachers  Col- 
lege's Monadnock  Hall  dormitories. 

Keene  is  an  old  New  England  town  in 
New  Hampshire's  Monadnock  Region, 
with  stately  trees  lining  broad  streets. 
Natives  call  its  green,  mountainous  set- 
ting "the  land  of  scenic  splendor." 

Gordon-Bissell  Post  began  hosting  Le- 
gion baseball  tournaments  in  1955, 
when  it  ran  both  a  regional  and  a  sec- 
tional tournament.  It  had  had  its  own 
team  in  national  competition  since  1931. 
It  has  won  its  state  championship  in 
1934,  1948,  1954  and  1958,  and  won 
the  Region  1  tournament  in  1948.  In 
1958,  the  Post  put  on  the  Region  1  tour- 
ney, and  in  1959  it  again  hosted  both  a 
regional  and  a  sectional  elimination.  Un- 
der the  new  regional  setup,  in  1960,  it 
put  on  the  contest  among  the  New  York 


those  of  major  leagues.  The  field  has 
seats  for  5,000,  with  provisions  for  more, 
and  a  playing  surface  equal  to  major 
league  parks,  with  lights  for  night  games. 

Gordon  Bissell  Post's  Little  World 
Series  Committee,  under  chairman  Karl 
F.  Underwood,  Jr.,  and  vice  chairman 
Warren  Barrett,  had  completed  most  of 
the  detail  work  and  planning  for  the 
series  before  the  winter  was  over.  Tick- 
ets had  been  printed  and  a  large  advance 


On  October  11,  1962,  somewhat  more 
than  a  week  before  President  Kennedy 
ordered  a  blockade  of  Cuba  to  stop  the 
building  of  Soviet  missile  sites  there, 
The  American  Legion,  at  its  Las  Vegas 
National  Convention,  adopted  two  res- 
olutions submitted  by  its  Convention 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  one 
dealing  with  Cuba  specifically  and  the 
other  dealing  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Summaries  of  these  resolutions  have  been 


Air  view  of  Keene  &  field 

sale  begun;  news  outlets  through  110 
newspapers  and  broadcasting  stations 
had  been  established;  an  official  souvenir 
program  of  more  than  100  pages  had 
largely  been  filled;  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  promotional  items,  such  as 
book  matches,  place  mats,  coasters, 
scratch  pads,  and  bumper  stickers  ad- 
vertising the  tourney  had  been  readied 
for  saturation  distribution  of  the  North- 
east. 


published  here,  but  not  the  full  texts.  In 
response  to  a  wide-spread  interest  in  the 
complete  texts  of  both  resolutions,  they 
are  published  here  in  full. 

The  resolution  on  Cuba,  numbered 
499,  is  a  consolidation  and  amendment 
of  resolutions  offered  to  the  1962  Na- 
tional Convention  by  the  Legion  Depart- 
ments of  Alaska,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Mexico, 
New  Jersey,  Texas,  Vermont  and 
(Continued  on  page  SO) 
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A  GOLDEN  65  MESSAGE  TO  LEGIONNAIRES  65  AND  OVER 


"Drugs  and  prescriptions  are  so  "My  first  heart  attack  took  all  my 
expensive.  I  want  a  policy  that  helps  savings.  I  want  major-expense 
pay  bills  when  I'm  not  hospitalized."    benefits  if  I  have  another." 


The  real  key  to  the  peace  Of  mind  that  all  senior  citizens 
deserve  is  ample  accident  and  sickness  protection.  Now — 
for  those  of  you  who  have  no  health  insurance,  or  wish  to 
add  major-expense  coverage  to  your  basic  plan — here 
is  another  chance  to  get  exactly  what  you  need. 


Enrollment  open  from  June  2  through  June  27  ONLY! 


HOSPITAL/SURGICAL/MEDICAL  INSURANCE 

Anyone  65  or  over  can  choose  the  benefits  they  need 
and  join  any  or  all  3  plans 


If  you  want  BASIC  HOSPITAL-SUR- 
GICAL protection,  this  is  the  plan  that 
starts  paying  from  the  moment  ex- 
penses begin— and  pays  in  addition  to 
any  other  plan  you  may  have 


65  PLUS  costs  only 
$6.50  a  month 

•  Pays  the  actual  cost  of  hospital  room  and 
board  up  to  $10.00  a  day  for  as  long  as  31 
days  for  each  sickness  or  accident. 

•  Pays  the  actual  cost  of  hospital  extras  up 
to  $100.00  maximum. 

•  Pays  for  surgery  of  every  type  in  or  out  of 
the  hospital  on  a  schedule  from  $5.00  to 
$200.00.  (Example:  $5.00  for  removal  of  toe- 
nail; $75.00  for  broken  thigh  bone;  $200.00 
for  removal  of  prostate.) 

•  You  are  immediately  protected  on  acci- 
dents which  occur  or  sickness  which  origi- 
nates after  the  issue  date  of  your  policy. 

•  You  are  also  protected  for  conditions  you 
had  before  your  policy  was  issued,  provided 
the  hospital  confinement  begins — surgical 
operation  is  performed — after  your  policy 
has  been  in  force  for  six  months. 
*Exclusions:  see  paragraph  below. 


'Exclusions  for  65  PLUS;  10,000 
RESERVE;  5,000  MEDICAL  plans 

You  are  covered  anywhere  in  the  world 
against  all  kinds  of  injuries  or  illness  ex- 
cept those  caused  by  war  or  mental  illness; 
or  covered  by  Workmen's  Compensation 
or  Occupational  Disease  Law,  except  in 
West  Virginia;  losses  for  which  benefits 
are  payable  under  a  federal  or  state  wel- 
fare program  or  confinement  in  federal 
government  hospitals,  except  in  Califor- 
nia and  New  Jersey;  confinement  in 
Veteran's  Administration  hospitals;  con- 
finement in  local  government  mental  or 
tuberculosis  hospitals;  and,  in  Louisiana, 
Texas  and  Tennessee,  treatment  or  serv- 
ice for  tuberculosis.  Note:  in  No.  Carolina 
only,  policy  must  be  in  force  six  months 
before  sickness  benefits  can  begin. 


0 


If  you  want  MAJOR-EXPENSE  protec- 
tion, this  is  the  plan  that  pays  the  really 
big  bills— offers  extended  benefits  all 
the  way  up  to  $10,000  lifetime  maximum 


10,000 


10,000  RESERVE  costs  only 
$9.50  a  month 

Each  calendar  year  after  your  eligible  ex- 
penses have  reached  $500,  the  10,000 
Reserve  plan  will  pay  75%  of  all  further 
eligible  expenses,  during  the  calendar  year, 
up  to  $10,000  lifetime  maximum. 

Pays  75%  of  these  eligible  expenses 

•  Up  to  $25.00  eligible  expense  for  room 
and  board  for  each  day  of  hospital  confine- 
ment. 

•  Provides  as  eligible  expense  all  necessary 
hospital  expenses  while  hospital  confined. 

•  Up  to  $10.00  eligible  expense  a  day  for 
each  day  of  Skilled  Nursing  Home  confine- 
ment up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,000.00  eligible 
expense  for  each  calendar  year. 

•  Provides  as  eligible  expense  surgery  of 
every  type  in  or  out  of  the  hospital  on  a 
schedule  from  $5.00  to  $300.00  (Example: 
$5.00  for  removal  of  a  wart;  $100.00  for  vari- 
cose veins;  $300.00  for  removal  of  lung.) 

•  Up  to  $4.00  eligible  expense  a  day  for  one 
visit  of  a  doctor  for  every  day  while  con- 
fined in  a  hospital. 

•  Up  to  $6.50  eligible  expense  a  day  for  one 
home  visit  of  a  Visiting  Nurse. 

•  You  are  immediately  protected  for  any  ac- 
cident that  occurs  or  sickness  that  com- 
mences after  the  effective  date  of  your  policy. 

•  You  are  also  protected  for  conditions  you 
had  before  your  policy  was  issued,  provided 
your  hospital  confinement  begins  after  your 
policy  has  been  in  force  at  least  six  months. 

•  Exclusions:  see  paragraph  at  left. 


If  you  want  OUT-OF-HOSPITAL  pro- 
tection, this  is  the  plan  that  pays  pre- 
scription drug  charges— doctors'  office 
and  house  calls— rental  of  equipment- 
expenses  as  a  hospital  out-patient 


5,000  MEDICAL  costs  only 
$5.00  a  mon  th 

Each  calendar  year  after  your  eligible  ex- 
penses for  any  out-of-hospital  costs  have 
reached  $100,  the  5,000  Medical  plan  will 
pay  75%  of  all  further  eligible  expenses, 
during  that  calendar  year,  up  to  $5,000 
lifetime  maximum. 

Pays  75%  of  these  eligible  expenses 

•  Up  to  $6.50  eligible  expense  a  day  for 
doctor  house  calls  and  $5.00  a  day  for  visits 
to  doctor's  office. 

•  Provides  as  eligible  expense  all  hospital 
expenses  for  care  received  as  an  out-patient. 

•  Provides  as  eligible  expense  all  prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

•  Provides  as  eligible  expenses  costs  of 
blood  and  blood  plasma,  artificial  limbs, 
rental  of  w-heel  chair,  hospital  bed  or  iron- 
lung,  oxygen  and  rental  equipment,  initial 
cost  of  trusses  and  crutches. 

•  Provides  as  eligible  expenses  costs  of  diag- 
nostic laboratory  and  X-ray  procedures  on  a 
schedule.  (Example:  $2.00  for  routine  uri- 
nalysis; $8.00  for  abdominal  X-rays;  $12.00 
for  EKG;  $24.00  for  upper  G-I  Tract.) 

•  You  are  immediately  protected  for  any 
accident  that  occurs  or  sickness  that  com- 
mences after  the  effective  date  of  your  pol- 
icy. Conditions  for  which  you  have  pre- 
viously been  treated  are  covered  after  your 
policy  has  been  in  force  six  months. 

•  Exclusions:  see  paragraph  at  left. 

A  list  of  State  Agents  will 
be  sent  upon  request. 


FOR  EXTRA  ENROLLMENT  BLANKS  SEE  YOUR  WEEKEND  NEWSPAPER 
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or  any  similar 


INCLUDING  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  BASIC  BLUE  CROSS 


Your  doctor,  your  own  insurance 
agent,  your  lawyer  will  tell  you  what  fine 
protection  this  is.  Talk  it  over  with  them, 
but  do  it  soon.  This  enrollment  period  must 
end  midnight,  June  27th. 

65  PLUS  offers  basic  protection 

If  you  do  not  have  any  health  insurance  at 
all,  the  65  Plus  (OA  series)  plan  offers  you 
excellent  basic  hospital-surgical  protection. 
If  you  now  have  basic  Blue  Cross,  or  any 
similar  basic  hospital  coverage,  by  all  means 
keep  it.  You  are  still  eligible  to  join  10,000 
Reserve  or  5,000  Medical — or  both — and 
add  these  wonderful  major-expense  benefits 
to  your  total  protection. 

10,000  RESERVE  is  for  the  big  bills 

10,000  Reserve  (OP  series)  is  designed  for 
really  big  expenses  and  to  siart  paying  bene- 
fits when  bills  get  "too  big"  for  you  to  handle, 
or  most  of  the  benefits  of  your  basic  plan  have 
"run  out."  To  do  this,  10,000  Reserve  has  a 
"deductible"  feature  that  works  very  much 
the  same  as  the  "deductible"  feature  used 
in  auto  collision  insurance.  Each  calendar 
year  after  you,  or  65  Plus,  or  any  other 
basic  plan  you  may  have,  has  paid  the  first 
$500  of  eligible  expenses,  the  10,000  Reserve 
plan  goes  into  effect  and  pays  75%  of  all 
further  eligible  expenses  during  that  calen- 
dar year  up  to  a  lifetime  maximum  of 
$10,000.  Then,  after  any  proven  continuous 
6-month  period  without  treatment,  you  are 
eligible  again  for  another  $10,000  in  benefits. 
As  you  can  see,  the  10,000  Reserve  plan 
in  no  way  conflicts  with  any  basic  plan  you 


Regardless  of  your  past 
or  present  health— 

•  Everybody  accepted 

•  No  health  questions 

•  No  physical  exam  to  qualify 


may  now  have.  It  is  the  perfect  "com- 
panion" policy  to  add  to  any  basic  plan. 

5,000  MEDICAL  plan  is  for 
out-of -hospital  expenses 
The  5,000  Medical  (OE  series)  plan  offers 
protection  against  out-of-hospital  expenses 
and  also  features  a  deductible.  Each  calendar 
year  after  your  eligible  out-of-hospital  ex- 
penses have  reached  $100,  the  5,000  Medi- 
cal plan  takes  over  and  pays  75%  of  all 
further  eligible  expenses  during  that  calendar 
year  up  to  a  lifetime  maximum  of  $5,000. 
Then,  after  any  proven  continuous  6-month 
period  without  treatment,  you  are  eligible 
again  for  another  $5,000  in  benefits.  This  is 
the  first  plan  of  its  kind  ever  offered  to 
anyone  and  everyone  65  or  over! 

This  is  your  Guarantee 
As  long  as  you  pay  your  premium,  your 
policy  will  never  be  cancelled,  no  changes 
will  ever  be  made  unless  done  so  to  all 
policyholders  in  your  state.  Of  course,  you 
have  the  right  to  cancel  your  policy  at  any 
time.  Money  Back  Guarantee:  After 
you  have  received  your  policy,  or  policies, 
and  examine  it,  if  you  are  not  100%  satisfied, 
return  it  within  ten  days  and  your  first 
month's  premium  will  be  refunded. 

Under  65? 

If  you  are  64  now,  plan  to  join  one  or  more 
of  these  plans  when  you  reach  65.  Clip  the 
coupon  now  and  save  it.  Mail  it  to  us  within 
30  days  before  or  after  your  65th  birthday 
and  you  will  be  enrolled. 


Sons  and  daughters 
enroll  your  parents 

Signature  of  the  insured 
is  not  required 

If  you  have  an  older  relative  in 
your  family,  many  of  you  will 
want  to  give  him  or  her  one  or 
more  of  these  policies  and  make 
the  premium  payments  yourself. 
It's  a  wise  and  wonderful  idea. 
Just  fill  out  the  enrollment  blank 
and  indicate  where  the  premium 
notices  are  to  be  sent. 

Income  Tax  Note:  If  you  declare  a 
parent  or  relative  as  a  dependent  on 
your  Federal  Income  Tax,  your  pay- 
ments of  premiums  for  this  health  in- 
surance are  100%  tax  deductible. 


For  the  purpose  of  satisfying  your  deductible 
and  calculating  benefits  payable  for  10,000 
Reserve  and  5,000  Medical,  the  first  calen- 
dar year  is  that  period  commencing  on  the 
effective  date  of  your  policy  and  ending 
December  31  of  the  same  year  in  which  your 
coverage  becomes  effective;  after  the  first 
year,  each  calendar  year  is  from  January  1st 
through  December  31st.  Eligible  expenses 
incurred  toward  the  deductible  during  the 
last  90  days  of  the  first  policy  year  will  be 
counted  towards  the  deductible  of  the  next 
calendar  year. 


From  the  company  that  insures  more  than  a  million  men  and  women  65  and  over 
A  MILLION  DOLLARS  IN  CLAIMS  PAID  EACH  WEEK  TO  PEOPLE  OVER  65 

CONTINENTRL  CffSUffLTY  C°. 

CONTINENTAL  CENTER,  310  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO  4,  ILLINOIS 
J"  MEMBER  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  GROUP 


JOIN 
NOW! 

Enrollment 
ends  June  27 

Protection 
begins  July  1 , 
1963 

Missouri  residents 
send  for  special 
Application  form. 


DO  IT  NOW! 


Mail  this  application  to  your  Continental  Casualty  Agent,  or . . . 

Dept.  32,  Continental  Casualty  Co.,  310  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  III. 


—  n 


Please  check  coverage  desired 
and  enclose  check  or  money 
order  for  the  total  premium. 

□  $21.00  monthly— all  3 
"Golden  65"  plans 

□  $16.00  monthly—  10,000 
Reserve  and  65  Plus 

□  $14.50  monthly— 10,000 
Reserve  and  5,000  Medical 

□  $11.50  monthly— 65  Plus 
and  5,000  Medical 

□  $9.50  monthly— 10,000 
Reserve  only 

□  $6.50  monthly— 65  Plus  only 

□  $5.00  monthly  — 5,000 
Medical  only 

If  you  have  one  of  our  policies  now,  indi- 
cate Policy  No.  


APPLICATION  TO  CONTINENTAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Please  Type  or  Print  All  Information  Shown  113 


Insured's  First  Name 


Deliver  Mail  in  C/O  (if  any) 


Initial 


Last  Name 


Street  Address 


City 


Date 
of 

Birth 


Month 


Day 


Zone 


State 


Year 


Sex 

Male  □  Female  [~1 


Applicant's  Signature 


OZ-18223-B 
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NEWS 


THE  LEGIONS  CUBA  POLICY 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

Virginia.  It  was  adopted  unanimously. 
Resolution  499: 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Conventions  in  Miami  Beach,  Florida, 
in  1960,  and  at  Denver,  Colorado,  in  1961, 
called  upon  our  Government  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  and  to  use  all  means  at 
hand  to  insure  maximum  support  of  any 
economic,  psychological  or  underground 
measures  to  terminate  the  existing  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  Free  Nations  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  by  the  Castro  regime  of 
Cuba:  and 

Whereas,  The  U.S.S.R.  has  within  the 
past  year  openly  boasted  of  a  build-up  of 
Communist  economic  support  and  establish- 
ment of  military,  naval,  air  and  missile  bases 
and  encampments  along  the  entire  coast 
of  Cuba  and  within  ready  striking  distance 
of  our  Naval  Base  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  and 
the  mainland  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Government 
lias  failed  to  follow  the  recommendations 
of  The  American  Legion  as  expressed  by 
the  past  two  National  Conventions,  thereby 
increasing  the  danger  to  the  security  of  our 
country;  and 

Whereas,  Each  day  of  delay  permits  our 
Communist  enemy  to  become  more  strongly 
entrenched  on  our  very  doorstep,  which 
delay  may  one  day  be  paid  for  in  the  blood 
of  American  boys;  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  has  consulted 
with  other  members  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  in  accordance  with  our 
commitments  under  the  OAS,  without  ob- 
taining effectual  agreement  to  maintain  the 
security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  By  the 
44th  Annual  National  Convention  of  The 
American  Legion,  assembled  at  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada,  October  9-11,  1962,  That  The 
American  Legion  regrets  and  views  with 
grave  concern  the  failure  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  take  more  effect!  \  e  action  to  remove 
the  Communist  menace,  posed  by  the 
Castro  regime,  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; and, 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  demands  that  our  Government 
unilaterally  or  in  cooperation  with  other 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  impose  every 
method  at  its  command  including  the  use  of 
Armed  Forces  if  necessary  and  by  assisting 
in  every  practical  way  those  groups  of 
Cubans  in  Cuba  and  in  exile  to  effect  a  un- 
ified body  among  themselves  which  can 
ultimately  be  recognized  as  a  duly  consti- 
tuted non-Communist  Government  of  the 
Cuban  people  and  to  put  an  absolute  halt 
to  any  further  build-up  in  Cuba  of  the 


Communist  expansion;  and, 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  once  again 
we  call  upon  our  Government  to  institute  a 
positive  and  effective  policy  of  economic 
sanctions,  to  place  a  total  boycott  on  all  im- 
ports and  exports  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  ( including  any  proposed  ransom 
payments',  whether  originating  from  Gov- 
ernment or  private  sources ) ,  and  to  take  all 
necessary  action  to  make  available  and  to 
apply  our  military  supplies  and  forces,  in- 
cluding unilateral  military  action,  if  requir- 
ed, to  overthrow  the  Castro  Communist 
regime  and  enable  the  people  of  Cuba  to 
establish  their  own  non-Communist  gov- 
ernment; and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  implores  the  President  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  implement  the  fore- 
going proposals. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  resolution,  num- 
bered 572,  was  an  amended  form  of  a 
resolution  submitted  by  the  American 
Legion  Department  of  Texas. 

Resolution  572 : 

Whereas,  The  Monroe  Doctrine  for  140 
years  has  been  a  keystone  in  the  structure 
of  our  foreign  policy,  and  we  are  seriously 
alarmed  and  shocked  over  increased  mili- 
tary and  economic  Communist  activities, 
infiltration,  and  influence  throughout  var- 
ious portions  on  the  Caribbean  area, 
Central  and  South  America,  and  particularly 
in  Cuba  where  the  Communists  have  re- 
cently delivered  military  armaments,  sup- 
plies and  troops,  and  have  established  mili- 
tary bases;  and 

Whereas,  conditions  now  existing  are 
more  threatening  to  our  security  than  those 
which  motivated  President  Monroe  in  pro- 
mulgating this  doctrine,  and  we  feel  that  a 
strong,  dynamic,  firm  and  effective  policy 
towards  Cuba  and  all  of  Latin  America  is 
just  as  important  and  vital  to  the  security 
of  these  United  States  today  as  at  any  time 
since  the  declaration  of  said  doctrine;  and 

Whereas,  doubt  has  been  expressed  in 
some  areas  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  any 
longer  effective; 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  By  the 
44th  Annual  National  Convention  of  The 
American  Legion,  assembled  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada,  October  9-11,  1962,  That  The 
American  Legion  reiterates  its  position,  con- 
sistently maintained,  that  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine is  vital  and  valid  and  its  enforcement 
is  essential  to  the  continuing  security  of  this 
country  and  its  peoples;  and, 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  demands  that  the  leaders  of  our 
government  forthwith  announce  their  re- 
liance on  said  doctrine  and  their  unyielding 
determination  to  enforce  it  by  all  means 
necessary. 


"3.  For  many  kinds  of  scrap,  the  price 
per  volume  is  determined  by  the  way 
it  is  assembled  and  sold.  A  mixture  of 
many  scrap  types,  jumbled  together,  re- 
quires expensive  manhours  at  the  scrap- 
yard to  sort  and  prepare  for  shipment, 
so  the  'mixed  lot'  will  bring  your  post 
a  lower  total  price  than  the  same  vol- 
ume, pre-sorted  by  different  material 
classification.  It  will  pay  you  to  sort  your 
scrap  collection  so  each  grouping  will 
earn  your  post  the  top  market  price  for 
that  particular  material. 

"4.  Not  more  than  50%  of  the  scrap 
generated  by  our  country's  population 
currently  finds  its  way  back  into  the 
secondary  material  (scrap)  industries. 
The  remaining  50%  is  left  lying  around 
in  every  nook  and  corner  —  attic,  garage, 
and  basement— of  the  United  States.  The 
more  completely  you  saturate  your  post 
membership  and  interested  community 
neighbors  with  your  announcements  of 
the  post  scrap  drive,  and  the  more  thor- 
oughly you  canvass  in  your  collections, 
the  greater  volume  of  this  growing 
'stockpile'  you  will  be  able  to  tap. 

"The  scrap,  quietly  gathering  dust  in 
the  homes  of  every  member,  is  actually 
a  'rainy  day'  reserve  your  post  can  'cash' 
if  you  plan  your  drive  thoroughly." 

Oratorical  Contest 
12  Regional  Winners 

As  this  issue  went  to  press  The  Ameri- 
can Legion's  1963  National  Oratorical 
Contest  had  narrowed  itself  down  to 
twelve  high  school  students  —  three  girls 
and  nine  boys.  From  them,  four  finalists 
would  be  selected  in  sectional  contests. 
All  four  would  win  national  American 
Legion  college  scholarships,  the  winner 
in  the  four-way  finals  at  Eau  Claire, 
Wisconsin,  to  walk  off  with  the  top 
scholarship  prize  of  $4,000. 

The  twelve  survivors  at  presstime  had 
weathered  competition  among  an  esti- 
mated 300,000  starters  in  local  Legion 
oratorical  contests  on  the  subject  of  the 
Constitution  of  The  United  States. 
Though  girls  are  in  the  minority  of  the 
twelve,  it  was  a  girl,  Miss  Patricia  Ann 
Turner,  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  who  made 
off  with  the  top  prize  last  year. 

Here  are  the  twelve  regional  winners : 

Daniel  P.  Daley,  17,  of  Sacred  Heart 
High  School,  Newport,  Vt. 

Stephen  A.  Oxman,  18,  of  Millburn 
High  School,  Millburn,  N.J. 

Christopher  C.  Haiiman,  18,  of  La 
Salle  College  High  School,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

William  E.  Long,  16,  of  Newton-Con- 
over  High  School,  Newton,  N.C. 

Miss  Gerry  A.  Perrin,  18,  of  Terrell 
High  School,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Patrick  J.  Briney,  17,  of  Bolton  High 
School,  Alexandria,  La. 

Michael  L.  Valentine,  18,  of  Warsaw 
High  School,  Warsaw,  Ind. 


Scrap  Materials  Industry  Tells  How  To 
Make  More  Money  on  Post  Scrap  Drives 

M.  J.  Mighdoll,  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Nat'l  Association  of  Second- 
ary Material  (scrap)  Industries,  passes 
on  to  Legionnaires  this  advice,  if  your 
Post  is  interested  in  how  to  make  more 
money  on  scrap  drives: 

"1.  The  price  of  different  scrap  ma- 
terials goes  up  and  down  with  supply 
and  demand.  There  are  actually  thou- 
sands of  different  scrap  materials  col- 
lected and  reprocessed  by  the  secondary 
material  industries,  whose  current  prices 


fluctuate.  If,  before  your  next  scrap 
drive,  you  learn  from  your  local  scrap 
dealer  which  materials  are  most  in  de- 
mand, you  may  increase  your  scrap 
revenues. 

"2.  Concentrate  on  volume  collection 
of  the  specific  scrap  materials  you  have 
determined  will  bring  your  post  the  best 
current  return  for  your  efforts.  The  more 
thoroughly  your  post  can  handle  the  de- 
tails of  mass  assembling  and  delivering, 
the  better  the  price  you  can  expect. 
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Miss  Rosemary  Anton,  17,  of  Oska- 
loosa  Senior  High  School,  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. 

Thomas  K.  Zurcher,  18,  of  Regis  High 
School,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

John  R.  Vorhies,  Jr.,  17,  of  St.  Natrona 
County  High  School,  Casper,  Wyo. 

Miss  Lindsay  B.  Darneille  17,  of  Med- 
ford  Senior  High  School,  Medford,  Oreg. 

Donald  R.  Rightmere,  of  Camelback 
High  School,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Department  Conventions 
Set  for  '63 

Department  Conventions  of  The 
American  Legion  for  1963  have  been 
scheduled  as  listed,  with  their  opening 
dates : 

Alabama:  Birmingham,  July  19. 
Alaska:  Haines,  June  5. 
Arizona:  Safford,  June  28. 
Arkansas:  El  Dorado,  July  19. 
California:  San  Bernardino,  June  27. 
Canada:  Winnipeg,  May  11. 
Colorado:  Cortez,  June  6. 
Connecticut:  Hartford,  July  18. 
Delaware:  Dover,  June  8. 
District  of  Columbia,  Washington, 

July  25. 
Florida:  Clearwater,  June  5. 
France:  Garmisch,  June  6. 
Georgia:  Savannah,  July  19. 
Hawaii:  Honolulu,  July  18. 
Idaho:  Boise,  July  12. 
Illinois:  Chicago,  July  30. 
Indiana:  Indianapolis,  July  18. 
Iowa:  Des  Moines,  August  5. 
Italy:  Peschiera,  June  6. 
Kansas:  Topeka,  August  2. 
Kentucky:  Louisville,  July  12. 
Louisiana:  Monroe,  July  19. 
Maine:  Bar  Harbor,  June  21. 
Maryland:  Baltimore,  July  17. 
Massachusetts:  Quincy,  June  27. 
Mexico:  Mexico  City,  July  26. 
Michigan:  Detroit,  July  18. 
Minnesota:  Minneapolis,  July  25. 
Mississippi:  Jackson,  July  12. 
Missouri:  St.  Louis,  July  25. 
Montana:  Billings,  July  12. 
Nebraska:  North  Platte,  July  26. 
Nevada:  Ely,  August  8. 
New  Hampshire:  Rochester,  June  21. 
New  Jersey:  Wildwood,  Sept.  19. 
New  Mexico:  Roswell,  July  19. 
New  York:  Rochester,  July  31. 
North  Carolina:  Charlotte,  June  20. 
North  Dakota:  Grand  Forks,  June  16. 
Ohio:  Cleveland,  July  19. 
Oklahoma:  Tulsa,  August  2. 
Oregon:  Pendleton,  August  1. 
Panama:  Diablo,  May  18. 
Pennsylvania:  Pittsburgh,  July  17. 
Philippines:  Manila,  May  17. 
Puerto  Rico:  San  Juan,  July  27. 
Rhode  Island:  Providence,  June  7. 
South  Carolina:  Greenville,  June  28. 
South  Dakota:  Huron,  June  22. 
Tennessee:  Memphis,  July  13. 
Texas:  Fort  Worth,  August  9. 


Utah:  Price,  May  31. 
Vermont:  Brattleboro,  August  1. 
Virginia:  Roanoke,  July  25. 
Washington:  Yakima,  August  8. 
West  Virginia:  Bluefield,  July  26. 
Wisconsin:  Madison,  July  19. 
Wyoming:  Douglas,  June  27. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 

illlllillllllllllllllMllllllllllllllllllll'llMIIIIIUIIIlllilllMIIIIIMIIIIIIillllllllllllillllljltllMlii 

A  national  memorial  to  4,596  dead  of 
WW2  who  were  lost  or  buried  at  sea  in 
the  Atlantic,  off  our  East  Coast,  was  set 
to  be  dedicated  on  May  23  by  President 
Kennedy.  The  East  Coast  Memorial,  lo- 
cated in  Battery  Park,  New  York  City, 
has  engraved  on  8  tall  granite  steles  the 
name,  rank,  organization  and  state  of 
the  men  lost  in  the  western  Atlantic. 
Men  who  died  oveseas  are  memorialized 
in  overseas  cemeteries  and  memorials. 
Those  lost  in  our  coastal  waters  are  not. 
A  similar  memorial,  honoring  5,000  men 
lost  in  Pacific  coastal  waters,  has  been 
erected  at  the  Presidio  in  San  Francisco. 
The  overseas  and  stateside  cemeteries 
and  memorials  have  been  erected  by 
The  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission. 

■ 

Eighty-eight  years  of  working  for  the 
Legion,  and  100  years  of  working  with 
Boy  Scouts  is  the  record  of  brothers  Dan 
and  Albert  Drompp,  of  Logansport,  In- 
diana. Both  are  44  years  Legionnaires, 
and  both  have  been  active  Boy  Scout 
leaders  for  50  years. 

■ 

Members  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Dry  Cleaners,  operating  35,000  dry- 
cleaning  establishments  in  the  U.S.,  will 
once  again  dry  clean  any  American  flag 
free  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  June, 
Hugh  W.  Smith,  president  of  the  In- 


stitute has  anounced.  That  will  give  no- 
body an  excuse  for  not  flying  a  bright, 
clean  flag  on  Flag  Day  and  July  4.  The 
Institute  has  voluntarily  made  the  same 
offer  for  the  last  10  years,  in  conjunction 
with  The  American  Legion's  "New 
Glory  for  Old  Glory"  campaign. 
■ 

Three  of  the  men  who  were  lost  on  the 
submarine  USS  Thresher  were  men  who 
had  survived  WW2  submarine  duty. 
The  U.  S.  Submarine  Veterans  of  WWII 
reports  that  Robert  Johnson,  Kittery, 
Me.;  George  Kiesecker,  Exeter,  N.H.; 
and  Roscoe  Pennington,  Groton,  Conn., 
all  lost  with  the  Thresher,  were  mem- 
bers of  its  organization. 

■ 

Post  1276,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  has  run  two 
blood  drives  a  year  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  collected  1,041  pints  of 
blood.  And  Ted  Capps,  of  Post  104, 
Nashua,  Montana,  recently  made  his 
43rd  donation  of  blood  in  the  last  20 
years,  putting  him  well  into  his  6th  gal- 
lon. 

■ 

Robert  Smith,  on  a  routine  check  of  lo- 
cal cemetery  graves  as  Commander  of 
American  Legion  Post  18,  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  recently  came  upon  a  weather- 
beaten  gravestone  marked  "Col.  W.  W. 
Cooke,  7th  Cavalry  U.S."  Like  any  good 
Post  Graves  Registration  Officer  he 
checked  into  the  matter  to  identify  Col. 
Cooke  further.  Research  identified  the 
grave  as  that  of  one  of  the  men  to  fall 
with  Custer  at  the  Battle  of  the  Little 
Big  Horn,  the  only  Canadian  with  Cus- 
ter, and  one  of  the  few  who  fell  in  that 
battle  whose  body  was  not  mutilated  by 
the  Indians.  Smith  identified  the  grave 
almost  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
day  that  Col.  Cooke  left  home  to  enlist 
in  the  7th  Cavalry  in  the  Civil  War. 


LEGION  FOUNDERS  OBSERVE  44th  ANNIVERSARY 


This  eastern  banquet  honoring  the  44th  anniversary  of  The  American  Legion  was  held  by  the 
Society  of  American  Legion  Founders  in  N.  Y.  City.  Standing:  John  Elliott  (N.Y.);  D.  A.  Hoerger 
(N.Y.);  Carlo  D.  Cello  (N.Y.);  Herbert  A.  Payne  (N.J.);  and  Hamilton  Fish  (N.Y.)  a  co  author  of 
the  Legion's  Preamble.  Seated:  Clyde  R.  Hunt  (N.Y.);  guest  James  F.  O'Neil  (N.H.),  Past  Nat  I 
Cmdr;  Jack  Specter  (N.Y.);  Richard  C.  Patterson,  Jr.  (N.Y.)  who  was  assistant  Secretary  of  the 
founding  Caucus  in  Paris  in  1919;  Frank  R.  Schwengel  (N.Y),  the  host;  Joseph  A.  Bernard  (Mo.), 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  American  Legion  Founders;  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  Alvin  Owsley  (Tex.), 
President  of  the  Society;  Gale  F.  Johnson  (Mo.);  Orville  Taylor  (III.);  John  Thomas  Taylor  (D.C.), 
former  nat'l  Legion  Legislative  Director;  Duncan  G.  Harris  (N.Y.);  Harry  F.  Mela  (N.Y.);  and 
James  S.  Hurley  (N.Y.).  All  are  prominent  in  business,  professional  or  public  life. 
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The  44th  National  Executive 


The  44th  National  Executive  Committee  of  The 
American  Legion  met  for  its  annual  spring  meeting 
as  this  issue  went  to  press.  Here  are  the  1962-63  mem- 
bers. The  65  shown  here  include  58  from  state  and 
foreign  departments  elected  by  their  department  con- 
ventions, and  the  seven  elected  national  officers  — 
National  Commander,  five  National  Vice  Command- 
ers and  the  National  Chaplain.  The  National  Com- 
mander is  chairman  of  the  NEC.  In  addition,  the  29 
living  Past  National  Commanders  are  members  with- 
out vote. 


James  E.  Powers 
National  Commander 


Rabbi  Albert  M.  Shulman 
National  Chaplain 


Hugh  W.  Overton 
Alabama 


Herald  E.  Stringer 
Alaska 


Soleng  Tom 
Arizona 


Marshall  Blackard 
Arkansas 


Roscoe  T.  Morse 
California 


Francis  S.  Kaszas 
Canada 


Robert  Grauberger 
Colorado 


Joseph  G.  Leonard 
Connecticut 


Dr.  Park  W.  Huntington      Frederick  H.  Livingstone 
Delaware  District  of  Columbia 


E.  Meade  Wilson 
Florida 


Sedley  Peck 
France 


Jack  Langford 
Georgia 


Wallace  C.  S.  Young 
Hawaii 


Douglas  D.  Kramer 
Idaho 


Arthur  McDowell 
Indiana 


John  W.  Moore 
Iowa 


Sexson  E.  Humphreys 
Italy 


Bob  Kubat 
Kansas 


R.  W.  Anderson 
Kentucky 


Charles  C.  Shaw 
Illinois 


Albert  V.  LaBiche 
Louisiana 


William  J.  Rogers 
Maine 


'V 

David  L.  Brigham 
Maryland 


Gabriel  T.  Olga 
Massachusetts 


Norbert  W.  Schmelkes 
Mexico 


Donald  J.  Smith 
Michigan 


Daniel  F.  Foley 
Minnesota 
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Committee  of  The  American  Legion 


Harold  D.  Beaton 
Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr 


James  W.  Doon 
Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr 


Claude  A.  Hamilton 
Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr 


Paschal  C.  Reese 
Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr 


Victor  F.  Whittlesea 
Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr 


Ralph  M.  Godwin 
Mississippi 


William  G.  McKinley 
New  Jersey 


Gene  Hassman 
Oklahoma 


John  A.  Ryer 
Rhode  Island 


Edward  H.  Giles 
Vermont 


Roy  L.  Carver 
Missouri 


Russell  W.  Lindborg 
Montana 


Edward  T.  Foster 
Nebraska 


Thomas  W.Miller 
Nevada 


Raymond  F.  Mudge 
New  Hampshire 


Dr.  D.  H.  Reed 
New  Mexico 


Louis  E.  Drago 
New  York 


W.  D.  Robbins 
North  Carolina 


William  Stern 
North  Dakota 


Merle  F.  Brady 
Ohio 


Karl  L.  Wagner 
Oregon 


George  A.  Black,  Jr. 
Panama  Canal  Zone 


Walter  E.  Alessandroni 
Pennsylvania 


Robert  0.  Phillips 
Philippines 


Gilberto  M.  Font 
Puerto  Rico 


E.  Roy  Stone,  Jr. 
South  Carolina 


Earl  E.  Hoelscher 
South  Dakota 


William  S.  Todd 
Tennessee 


J.  Walter  Janko 
Texas 


Clark  Cheney 
Utah 


L.  Eldon  James 
Virginia 


W.  A.  Carpenter 
Washington 


L.  0.  Bickel 
West  Virginia 


Gilman  H.  Stordock 
Wisconsin 


C.  B.  Metz 
Wyoming 
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How  a  Legion  Post  Brings  TV  to 

Kentucky's  Black  Mountain  Valley 


Television,  so  matter-of-fact  to  city 
dwellers  in  the  shadows  ol  the  big  broad- 
casting antennae,  is  not  so  easily  come 
by  elsewhere.  TV  broadcast  waxes  of 
most  stations  do  very  well  if  picked  up 
w  ith  ordinary  receiv  ing  aerials  at  house- 
top level  30  miles  away.  On  Hat  land,  the 
farther  from  the  broadcasting  station  the 
higher  the  antennae.  On  the  prairies,  far 
from  the  nearest  TV  station,  the  receiv- 
ing aerial  may  need  to  be  so  high  that  it 
is  a  single  community  or  commercial  in- 
stallation, homeowners  not  being  able 
each  to  afford  such  big  structures. 

TV  waves  will  not  go  through  moun- 
tains. Consider,  then,  the  problem  in  a 
sparsely  settled,  deep  valley,  blocked 
off  by  mountains,  far  from  a  TV  station, 
such  as  the  problem  at  Kenvir,  Ky.,  in 
coal-mining  Harlan  County's  Black 
Mountain  Valley. 

We  give  you  the  report  of  Steve 
Kochin,  schoolteacher  and  publicity  of- 
ficer of  Zester  Bowlin  Post  237,  Amer- 
ican Legion,  in  Kenvir: 

"When  TV  first  spread  across  the  land, 
starting  in  the  big  cities,  a  few  men  deep 


in  the  hills  of  Kentucky  said  that  it 
could  be  brought  here,  too,  but  others 
only  shook  their  heads.  Not  over  those 
mountains,  through  miles  of  woodland 
and  snake-infested  undergrowth.  And  if 
it  were  possible,  where  would  the  money 
come  from  to  build  and  maintain  the 
lines? 

"Members  of  Post  237  in  Kenvir  took 
this  as  a  challenge.  They  loved  their 
valley,  their  homes  were  here,  and  they 
wanted  to  bring  in  the  outside  world 
that  so  many  of  them  had  learned  to 
know  so  well  while  in  war  service. 

"Recognizing  the  opportunity  for  the 
good  that  television  presented  and  also 
our  pledge  to  serve  the  community,  our 
Post  accepted  the  challenge  and  put  up 
$8,000  of  our  own  money  for  cables  and 
boosters  to  outfit  a  television  antenna 
and  run  a  line  from  the  top  of  one  of  the 
surrounding  mountains.  We  received 
permission  to  use  the  Peabody  Coal 
Company's  poles  and  recruited  volun- 
teers from  among  their  miners  to  help 
tackle  the  hard,  thankless  job  of  build- 
ing the  tower  and  stringing  the  cable. 


"That  winter  Howard  Kidd,  Bud 
Evans,  Charlie  Buckart,  Bill  Troutman, 
Herbert  Hudson,  Kelly  Martin,  Willard 
Black,  Harry  Altice  and  James  Lay  be- 
gan work  3,485  feet  above  the  valley. 

"Here  they  built  their  antenna  and 
then  started  down  the  valley. 

"The  work  was  backbreaking  and 
dangerous.  Each  day  after  a  full  shift  in 
the  mines  the  television  crews  would 


head  back  up  the  mountain  for  a  full 
shift  on  the  lines,  working  long  into  the 
night. 

"Summer  went  by  and  27,000  feet  of 
coaxial  cable  were  strung.  Boosters  were 
added  and  the  first  TV  sets  started  to 
appear  in  the  coal  camps.  Then  light- 
ning struck  the  antenna  on  top  of  the 
mountain  and  crews  were  quickly  dis- 
patched to  repair  the  damages. 

"Down  in  the  valley  a  low  strung  line 
caught  on  a  stack  of  a  steam  engine  and 
the  railroad  demanded  that  all  television 
lines  crossing  their  tracks  be  raised. 
Crews  rushed  out  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments.  As  fall  approached,  word 
came  that  forest  fires  were  spreading 
across  the  mountains.  To  save  their 
equipment,  the  boys  worked  day  and 
night  and  the  fire  was  turned  back.  As 
if  this  were  not  enough,  snow  and  sleet 
followed,  breaking  the  antenna  and  dam- 
aging the  lines,  and  again  the  crews 
went  back  up  the  mountains. 

"Through  all  this,  television  made  its 
appearance  in  the  camps.  To  date,  300 
sets  have  been  connected  and  more  will 
follow.  Our  Legion  Post  has  space  for 
about  2,000  connections  on  this  present 
line.  Today  the  Legion  employs  a  full- 
time  TV  repairman  to  keep  this  line  in 
shape  and  replace  old  water-logged 
cable  whenever  necessary.  We  charge  a 
small  monthly  fee  for  TV  to  our  sub- 
scribers for  the  upkeep. 

"Post  237  expects  to  make  no  profit 
and  all  labor  is  donated  by  Legion  mem- 
bers in  a  spirit  of  building  a  better  com- 
munity. 

"In  the  beginning  Channel  5  from 
Huntington,  West  Va.  was  the  topic  of 
discussion  in  Black  Mountain.  Today 
stations     WATE,     Knoxville,  Tenn.; 


HE  CHEATS  A  LITTLE 


How  many  silver  dollars  does  six-year-old  Thomas  Pugliese,  of  Washington  D.C.  weigh?  Mrs.  Ollie 
Koger,  Nat'l  President  of  The  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  found  out  when  she  offered  to  match 
Tommy's  weight  with  silver  dollars  for  needy  children  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  special  project 
nation-of-the-year  of  the  Auxiliary.  Randel  Shake,  Legion  Child  Welfare  Director,  cheated  a  little  by 
adding  milk  to  Tommy  s  weight  while  Mrs.  Roger's  back  was  turned.  The  whole  deal,  including 
the  cheating,  came  to  $1,500. 
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VVJHL,  Johnson  City,  Tenn.;  and 
WLOS,  Asheville,  North  Carolina  beam 
signals  to  the  antenna  tower  and  down 
the  cables  into  the  homes,  offering  the 
people  of  this  mountainous  area  a  variety 
of  programs. 

"Zester  Bowlin  Post  was  started  in 
1945,  today  has  over  300  active  mem- 
bers in  thinly  settled  country,  and  is  the 
strongest  civic  organization  in  the  Black 


Mountain  Valley.  We  named  it  in  honor 
of  our  first  Commander,  who  was  killed 
while  on  duty  here  as  chief  of  police. 
We  have  reached  our  membership  quota 
every  year  except  two,  when  bad  times 
here  made  dues  hard  to  come  by  for 
some. 

"We  consider  our  TV  project  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Legion  pledge  to  'serve 
community,  state  and  nation'." 


picnic.  The  truck  is  furnished  with  a 
new  stretcher,  a  folding  stretcher  and 
chair,  and  complete  first  aid  and  oxygen 
equipment  .  .  .  Report  of  Donald  J. 
Schabel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Casting  a  warmly  festive  glow  for 
miles  around  in  Encinitas,  Calif.,  at 
Christmastime  each  year,  is  possibly  the 
nation's  tallest  live  trimmed  Christmas 
tree.  Jutting  up  imposingly  and  benignly 
on  Highway  101  (main  artery  between 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego),  a  10232- 
foot  star  pine  showers  the  countryside 
with  the  brilliance  of  350  van-colored 
lights,  topped  by  a  four-foot,  five-pointed 
white  star.  Since  1946,  members  of  En- 
cinitas' Post  416  have,  with  community 
aid,  installed  the  tree  lights,  a  four-to- 
five-hour  job  each  year.  Three  of  the 
Legionnaires  (Ralph  McDonald,  Dan 
Vaughan  and  Clarence  Stuber)  annually 
shinny  up  all  the  way  to  the  top  and  set 
the  star  in  place.  Each  year  the  job  gets 
tougher  as  the  tree  grows  more  .  .  .  Re- 
port of  A.  Edward  Kiefer,  Encinitas, 
Calif. 

The  Legion  Auxiliary's  Eight  and 

Forty  Society  this  year  gave  a  check  for 
$3,000  to  Nat'l  Legion  Cmdr  Powers  at 
the  Mid-western  Area  Conference  of  the 
Legion's  Nat'l  Child  Welfare  Comm'n  in 
Milwaukee.  The  money  will  aid  child- 
ren who  are  tubercular  contacts  or  who 
are  suffering  with  systic  fibrosis  .  .  .  Re- 
port of  Fred  Kuszmaul,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Burton  Woolery  Post  18,  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind.,  and  its  affiliates,  marked  its 
43rd  birthday  with  a  $1,000  donation 
toward  a  new  city  hospital  .  .  .Report  of 
Post  18,  Rloomington,  Ind. 

Hollywood,  Oreg.,  Post  105  gave  a 
one-year  braille  edition  subscription  to 
Boys'  Life  Magazine  to  Ben  Prows,  a  12- 


Braille  Boy's  Life  for  blind  Scout  (left) 


year-old  blind  Boy  Scout  .  .  .  Report  of 
R.  Harlow  Schillios,  Portland,  Oreg. 

A  NATIONAL  PAID  ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN  to  sell  The  American  Le- 
gion to  non-member  veterans  has  been 
projected  in  a  resolution  adopted  by 
Post  35,  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  The  Post 
proved  it  meant  business  when  its  rec- 
ommendation was  contained  in  a  resolu- 


OF  MORE  THAN  LOCAL  INTEREST 

Not  being  a  newspaper,  we  cannot  publish  items  from  Posts  as  news.  But  by  holding  them,  we  find  that 
many  Post  items  show  trends  that  are  of  more  than  local  interest.  If  you  submit  items  they  will  be  held  for 
this  purpose.  We  lack  the  staff  to  correspond  with  you  about  them,  but  if  used,  you  will  be  notified. 


THE  LEGION'S  INTEREST  IN  ED- 
UCATION is  reflected  in  the  few  recent 
samples  of  activities  reported  here: 

Many  Legion  posts  and  Auxiliary 
units  are  sending  school  supplies,  books 
and  recreational  equipment  to  American 
Legion  Post  10,  Clark  Air  Base,  Philip- 
pines. The  Philippine  Legion's  People- 
to-People  program  then  distributes  them 
to  schools  in  the  remote  barrios  and 
towns  of  the  islands.  Both  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Navy  carry  the  People-to-People 
gifts  across  the  Pacific  .  .  .  Report  of  John 
B.  Page,  Clark  Air  Base,  Philippines. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover's  book  exposing 
communist  subversive  techniques  — 
"Masters  of  Deceit"  —  has  been  given 
free  to  each  of  the  350  seniors  in  Linden- 
hurst,  N.Y.,  high  school,  by  Linden- 
hurst's  American  Legion  Post  1120;  and 
in  Minnesota,  Legion  posts  all  over  the 
state  are  donating  copies  of  the  same 
book  to  individuals,  schools  and  libraries. 
Paperback  copies  are  available  at  from 
25^S  to  35^  each  (depending  on  quan- 
tity) from  The  Benjamin  Co.,  600  5th 
Avenue,  New  York  City  .  .  .  Reports  of 
James  Eisenlmt,  Lindenhurst,  N.Y.,  and 
Carl  Granning,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

May  4  was  the  closing  date  for  appli- 
cations for  the  Rhode  Island  American 
Legion's  two-year  scholarship  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Radio  and  Electronics 
School  in  Providence,  from  members  of 
1963  senior  high  school  classes  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  Legion  set  up  the  scholar- 
ship in  1960  as  a  living  memorial  to  the 
late  Frank  J.  Sullivan,  founder  of  the 
radio  school  and  long  an  active  Legion- 
naire. The  first  recipient,  Ronald  Meder- 
ios,  graduated  last  October  and  was 
hired  by  Boeing  Aircraft  .  .  .  Report  of 
Joseph  Hackett,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

The  combined  Legion  posts  of  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  recently  gave  American  Le- 
gion School  Medals  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  scholarship,  citizenship, 
leadership  and  character  to  38  junior 
high  school  boys  and  girls  in  the  Houston 
metropolitan  area.  In  making  these 
awards  to  a  boy  and  girl  in  each  of  19 
different  schools,  in  a  coordinated  met- 
ropolitan effort,  thirteen  Houston  posts 


gave  a  fine  example  of  the  application  of 
this  national  program  to  a  big  city  area 
. . .  Report  of  Cliff  Swanson,  Houston,  Tex. 

THE  RANGE  OF  GIFTS  by  Legion 
groups  to  others  is  as  varied  as  human 
need  itself.  Here  are  a  few  recent  reports : 

To  help  combat  a  wave  of  nighttime 
street  attacks  on  unescorted  women,  the 
Maryland  Legion's  Dep't  Hq  in  Balti- 
more announced  it  would  give  plastic 
police  whistles  to  the  first  100  women 
who  came  in  and  requested  them.  The 
women  came  in  droves.  Baltimore  pa- 
pers and  TV  news  programs  supported 
it.  The  whistles  cost  $3.25  a  dozen  .  .  . 
Report  of  Dan  Burkhardt,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Philadelphia  Legion's  County 
Council  donated  a  "ham"  sending  and 
receiving  radio  station  to  the  VA  Hospi- 
tal in  its  area,  in  the  memory  of  Albert 
E.  Hermann,  Past  County  Commander, 
who  served  as  Rehabilitation  Chairman 
at  the  hospital  for  many  years.  The  new 
"ham"  station  will  be  known  as  K3RJC . . . 
Report  of  Philadelphia  County  Council. 

The  B.  R.  Kimlau  Chinese  Memorial 
Post  #1291,  New  York,  N.Y.,  provided 
2,550  CARE  Food  Crusade  packages  to 
aid  refugees  in  Hong  Kong.  The  pack- 
ages, at  $1  each,  contain  rice  and  other 
Chinese  diet  items  packed  by  CARE  in 
Hong  Kong.  The  check  for  $2,550  was 
presented  by  Cmdr  James  R.  Chinn  and 
Treasurer  Lester  W.  Fong  to  CARE  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Frank  L.  Gioffio,  who 
said  CARE  would  award  the  post  a  cer- 
tificate of  merit  for  its  "efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  CARE  Food  Crusade  to  help  feed 
a  total  of  26  million  hungry  people 
around  the  world."  In  1959  the  post 
raised  $10,356  for  CARE  food  packages, 
from  donors  in  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan area.  The  current  contribution  was 
raised,  however,  entirely  among  post 
members  .  .  .  Report  of  CARE,  Neiv 
York,  N.Y. 

Brook  Park  Post  #610,  Cleveland, 
gave  its  city  fire  department  a  new 
rescue  truck.  As  Post  Cmdr  Henry  Fer- 
rini  presented  the  keys,  Service  Officer 
Dave  John  said  the  gift  was  a  token  of 
appreciation  to  the  town  residents  for 
their  support  of  a  Legion  carnival  and 
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(Continued) 

tion  that  increased  its  Post  dues  by  $1 
a  year,  and  set  l(ty  per  member  aside  to 
be  held  in  escrow  toward  the  proposed 
national  advertising  campaign  —  which 
the  Post  aims  to  bring  before  the  1963 
National  Convention.  In  an  editorial  in 
its  national  prize-winning  Post  news- 
paper. The  Legion  A-I-R,  editor  Her- 
mann Wenige  noted,  in  part: 

"Legion  publications  do  not  go  to 
non-members.  There  are  20  million  elig- 
ible veterans  who  are  non-members. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  reach  this  vast 
potential,  and  that  is  by  paid  advertising. 
The  American  Legion  has  never  receiv- 
ed the  publicity  about  its  good  works 
that  it  has  deserved  from  our  nation's 
newspapers  or  large  circulation  maga- 
zines. Let  some  scandal  erupt  in  a  Post 
and  that  is  news.  But  when  we  give,  as 
an  organization,  $150  million  for  child 
welfare;  secure  education  or  job  train- 
ing; see  that  children  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  get  an  education;  procure 
hospitalization  and  supply  ambulances; 
we  look  in  vain  for  a  line  or  two  telling 
the  public  about  this. 

"Not  long  ago  a  veteran  came  to  me 
and  said  he  wanted  to  know  more  about 
the  Legion.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
read  any  news  stories  about  it.  'Oh,  yes', 
he  said,  'I  read  where  a  Post  in  the 


James  F.  Barton,  of  Iowa,  third  Nat- 
ional Adjutant  of  The  American  Legion, 
died  at  age  77  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on 
March  25.  Barton  was  National  Adjutant 
of  The  American  Legion  from  1925  to 
1932,  when  he  became  general  manager 
of  The  American  Legion  Magazine.  In 
1936  he  was  named  Publications  Direc- 
tor of  the  magazine,  so  serving  until 
1950.  He  remained  a  consultant  to  the 
magazine  until  his  retirement  in  1956. 


north  end  of  the  state  had  its  license 
suspended;  and  I  recall  reading  about  a 
Post  in  another  state  where  there  was  a 
fight  over  a  card  game'. 

"I  asked  :  'Did  you  ever  know  that 
this  Post  gives  more  than  $1,000  a  year 
to  the  [Louisville,  Ky.]  Courier-Journal 
Crusade  for  Children,  and  spends  more 
than  $10,000  a  year  in  addition  for  char- 
ity?' He  said,  no,  he  never  had. 

"This  same  condition  prevails  all  over 
the  country.  That  is  why  our  Post  hopes 
to  start  a  vast  national  advertising  cam- 
paign which  will  bring  to  eligible  vet- 
erans who  are  non-members  the  true 
story  of  The  American  Legion." 


PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Edward  F.  McGinnis,  member  of  the 
Nat'l  Legislative  Commission,  appointed 
Washington  legislative  liaison  executive 
assistant  for  the  Nat'l  Conference  of 
State  Legislative  Leaders. 

■ 

Past  Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr  Sam  L.  Latimer, 
Jr.,  Columbia,  S.C.,  made  a  life  member 
of  the  Board  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
■ 

Joseph  M.  Briones  of  Juneau,  Alaska, 
elected  president  of  the  Department 
Service  Officers  Association  of  the 
American  Legion. 


Barton  was  born  in  Seneca,  Wise, 
moved  to  Iowa.  He  served  in  WWI  as 
company  commander  of  Co.  A,  126th 
Machine  Gun  Battalion.  He  was  an  or- 
ganizer and  first  Commander  of  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  130,  Camp  Dodge, 
Iowa.  Before  being  named  National  Ad- 
jutant of  the  Legion  in  1925,  he  was 
Adjutant  of  the  Iowa  American  Legion. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Sara 
Barton,  three  brothers  and  two  sisters. 


DIED 


Bradley  R.  TayIor,of  Rhinelander,  Wise., 
member  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Legisla- 
tive Commission  since  1948. 

■ 

Charles  M.  (Chuck)  Wilson,  former 
director  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Member- 
ship and  Post  Activities  Division,  and, 
at  his  death,  Assistant  Director  of  Inter- 
nal Affairs. 

■ 

John  B.  Finucane,  of  Montreal,  former 
Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman  for  the 
Dep't  of  Canada  ( 1952-62) . 

■ 

Thomas  W.  Bird,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Past 
Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr  (1953-54). 

■ 

Stanley  Hudson,  American  Legion  Dep't 
Service  Officer  of  Kentucky. 

■ 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Loveman,  Toms  River, 
N.J.,  member  and  former  Chairman  of 
the  Legion's  Nat'l  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mission. 

■ 

Arthur  Guy  Empey,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
author  of  the  best-selling  WWI  book, 
"Over  the  Top." 

■ 

William  T.  Regan,  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  of  New  Jersey  (1936-37). 
■ 

Jean  B.  Cain,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  of  Ne- 
braska (1927-28). 

■ 

Herbert  W.  Moon,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  of 
Georgia  (1945-46). 

■ 

Asa  S.  Bloomer,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  of 
Vermont  (1933-34). 

■ 

Isadore    Edward    Levine  (Indiana), 
Past  Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr  (1957-58). 
■ 

Norman  G.  Knapp,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  of 
Vermont  (1940-41). 

■ 

Charles  Sweeney  (Utah),  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Lafavette  Escadrille  in 
WWI. 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a 
Legionnaire  by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial 
by  those  who  know  him  best  that  he 
has  served  The  American  Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  pre- 
viously unpublished  life  membership 
Post  awards  that  have  been  reported 
to  the  editors.  They  are  arranged  by 
States  or  Departments. 

John  Bomeke  and  Otto  K.  Brown  and  A.  D. 
Cornwell  and  William  G.  Dunlap  (all  1963),  Post 
105,  Julesburg,  Colo. 

Michael  J.  Clyons  and  Arnold  W.  Mayer  (both 
1962),  Post  11,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

John  Thomas  Taylor,  Sr.  (1963),  Post  1,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

William  E.  Hocking  and  John  J.  McHugh  (both 
1962),  Post  39,  Braidwood,  111. 

Frank  C.  Hinman  and  Cecil  S.  Hogarth  and 
Joseph  M.  Hough  and  Bruce  Imboden  (all  1962), 
Post  348,  Chicago,  111. 

Frank  T.  Sadecki  and  Joseph  A.  Samp  and 
Peter  Serone  and  Joseph  Teclaw  (all  1959),  Post 
419,  Chicago,  111. 


BARTON'S  LAST  DAY  AS  NATIONAL  ADJUTANT-1932 


James  F.  Barton,  second  from  left,  got  word  that  he  was  to  be  general  manager  of  The  American 
Legion  Magazine  on  the  day  this  photo  was  taken  at  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Country  Club,  during 
the  1932  American  Legion  Junior  Baseball  finals,  which  he  attended  as  Legion  Nat'l  Adjutant. 
Left  to  right,  Russell  Cook,  then  Legion  Americanism  director;  Barton,  John  G.  Winant,  then  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire  and  later  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain;  Thomas  Shibe,  President 
of  the  Philadelphia  Athletics;  Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis,  Commissioner  of  Baseball;  Alva 
Bradley,  President  of  the  Cleveland  Indians,  and  Billy  Evans, director  of  the  Indians'  Farm  system. 
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James  F.  Barton  Dies  at  77;  Was  National  Adjutant 
of  The  American  Legion  and  its  Magazine  Publisher 


James  O.  Burchnell  (1961)  and  Dale  Craig  and 
Lowell  Foutz  (both  1962).  Post  353,  Farmland.  Ind. 
Harry  S.  Funston  and  Dean  Hedrick  (both 

1962)  ,  Post  69,  Osceola.  Iowa. 

Henri  A.  Benoit  and  Alanson  DeMott  and 
Albert  S.  Fuger  and  Edward  J.  Harrigan  (all  1962), 
Post  17.  Portland.  Maine. 

Francis  A.  Ciliary  (1963),  Post  61.  Revere.  Mass. 

William  L.  Harvey  (1960),  Post  128,  Mattapan, 
Mass. 

Ernest  W.  Howorth  (1962),  Post  228,  Somerset, 
Mass. 

John  Nickett  (1963).  Post  248.  Groveland.  Mass. 
Steponas  Janeliunas  and  Peter  J.  Pechulis  (both 

1963)  .  Post  317.  So.  Boston,  Mass. 

Frank  Warner  and  John  P.  Woods  (both  1962), 
Post  126,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Vane  Day  and  Bert  Hartley  and  Arthur  R. 
Nelson  and  Ira  A.  Perry  (all  1963),  Post  19, 
Hawthorne,  Nev. 

Alfred  J.  Pratt  (1962),  Post  6.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Emil  Abeles  and  Joseph  Astarita  and  Emit  M. 
Bell  and  Thomas  A.  Blauvelt  (all  1963),  Post  145, 
Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 

Orlando  B.  Rumbold  and  Wm.  Raymond  Welch, 
Sr.,  (both  1961)  and  Donald  W.  Carlson  and  Dr. 
Wilfred  H.  Hall  (both  1962),  Post  264.  Tonawanda. 
N.Y. 

Harold  E.  Lapp  and  Ed.  L.  P.  O'Connor  and 
Quirino  Ortenzi  (all  1960),  Post  391.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Joseph  Vang  and  Albert  E.  Watkins  and  Frank- 
lin R.  Wilson  (all  1962),  Post  922,  Painted  Post, 
N.Y. 

Jack  Cooper  and  Meyer  Goldman  and  Ben 
Goldstein  and  Sam  Goldstein  (all  1960),  Post  1072, 
Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Arnold  Swanson  (1961),  Post  1419,  Ellington, 
N.Y. 

Roy  Fiddler  U958)  and  Harry  D.  Chen  an  It 
(1962)  and  Austin  P.  Story  (1963),  Post  62, 
Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Donald  P.  Adams  (1962),  Post  3,  Eugene,  Oreg. 

Lester  H.  Blair  and  Robert  T.  Kauffman  and 
Seth  E.  Over,  Sr.  and  R.  Carl  Prather  (all  1958), 
Post  46,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Fred  E.  DeVecca  and  Roland  W.  Knowles  (both 
1960)  and  Delbert  R.  Kriner  and  Carl  Schneider 
(both  1961),  Post  67,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

James  R.  Brennan  and  Earl  H.T.A.  Burns  and 
Anthony  F.  Kaplonski  (all  1962),  Post  15,  East 
Greenwich.  R.I. 

William  T.  Fulmer  and  Joe  B.  Latham  and 
Frank  P.  McDowell  (all  1963),  Post  43,  Tullahoma. 
Tenn. 

Paul  Cheyney  and  William  R.  Hall  and  Edward 
M.  Sommerville  (all  1962),  Post  80.  Republic, 
Wash. 

James  H.  Williams  and  Ernest  Wise  (both  1960) 
and  William  M.  VanLiew  (1962),  Post  143.  Twisp, 
Wash. 

R.  Carl  Gruver  (1963).  Post  1,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Albert  R.  Freeman  (1963),  Post  1.  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Melvin  Olson  and  Paul  H.  Wiemerslage  (both 
1962).  Post  52.  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Floyd  O.  Pyle  (1962),  Post  84.  Monroe.  Wis. 

William  George  Duchow  (1961),  Post  515,  Mil- 
waukee. Wis. 

Richard  R.  Riggs  and  Lester  E.  Walck  (both 
1962).  Post  54,  Saratoga,  Wyo. 


["comrades  in  distress  j 


Readers  who  can  help  these  com- 
rades are  urged  to  do  so. 

Notices  are  run  at  the  request  of 
The  American  Legion  Nat'l  Rehabilita- 
tion Commission.  They  are  not  ac- 
cepted from  other  sources. 

Readers  wanting  Legion  help  with 
claims  should  contact  their  local  serv- 
ice officers. 

Service  officers  unable  to  locate 
needed  witnesses  for  claims  develop- 
ment should  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commission 
through  normal  channels,  for  further 
search  before  referral  to  this  column. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  AAF  Base,  782nd  Technical 
School  Sqdn  (WWII).  Men  who  knew  James  M. 
Colley,  Jr.,  of  this  outfit  may  have  info  of  assist- 
ance in  a  claim  handled  by  The  American  Le- 


gion. Contact:  Edwin  M.  Clark.  American 
Legion  Rehabilitation  Representative.  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital,  Topeka,  Kans. 
U.S.S.  Wilkes  (WW2)  -  Two  men  who  served  on 
this  ship  are  sought,  as  they  may  assist  in  a 
claim  on  behalf  of  Robert  D.  Hergenhan,  now 
confined  to  bed  with  an  incurable  disease.  Men 
sought  are  Alfred  Arthur  Nance,  formerly  of 
Fayetteville.  Ark.,  and  William  Norwood  Creech, 
formerly  of  Porterville.  Calif.  Contact:  Roy  A. 
Mandigo.  County  Service  Officer.  600  South 
State  Street.  Syracuse  2.  N.Y. 

^tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiltiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiMiiniiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiitiiuii'^ 

OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

A'liliiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiifiiliiiMiiiiiililliiillliiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars,  write  person  whose  address 
is  given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  form  only. 
For  form  send  stamped,  addressed  return 
envelope  to  O.  R.  Form.  American  Legion 
Magazine,  720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 
Notices  should  be  received  at  least  four 
months  before  scheduled  reunion.  No  writ- 
ten letter  necessary  to  get  form. 

Earliest  submissions  favored  when  vol- 
ume of  requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

2nd  Arm'd  Div,  78th  Arm'd  Field  Art'y  Bn,  Bat 

C  —  (June)  Gene  Kennedy.  Kabeyun  Rd.,  Con- 
verse Point.  Marion,  Mass. 
6th  Arm'd  Div  -  (Aug.)  Edward  F.  Reed.  P.O. 

Box  492.  Louisville  1,  Ky. 
13th  Arm'd  Div,  93rd  Cav  Recon  Sqdn  (Mech), 

Troop  C  —  (June)  Phillip  Ayers.  202  Austin 

Ave.,  Effingham.  111. 
18th  Field  Art'y,  Bat  F  (Fort  Snelling,  Minn., 

1930-40)  -  (July)  Richard  E.  Temple,  Box  231, 

Joy.  111. 

26th  Inf  Div,  (WWI  &  II)  -  (July)  Angelo  J. 

Mantenuto.  YD  Veterans  Assn..  61  Exeter  St., 

Boston  16,  Mass. 
34th  Eng  Reg't  (WWI)  -  (Aug.)  George  Remple, 

2523  N.  Main  St.,  Dayton  5,  Ohio. 
34th  Inf  Div  -  (Sept.)  Martin  Farkas,  6029  Oak- 
land Ave.  So..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
51st  Pioneer  Inf  (WWI)  -  (Sept.)  Otto  Rauch, 

186  Adams  St.,  Delmar.  N.Y. 
53rd  Gen  Hosp  —  (July)  Florence  Hunter,  RN, 

1607  E.  Duval  St.  A.,  Philadelphia  38,  Pa. 
56th  Pioneer  Inf  (WWI)  -  (Aug.)  Jonas  R.  Smith, 

4911  North  Marvine  St.,  Philadelphia  41,  Pa. 
80th  Div  (WWI  &  II)  -  (July)  Edward  J.  Sacco, 

38  McCready  Ave.  (Mozart),  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
81st  Div.  <WW1  &  II) -(Sept.)  George  A.  Owl, 

Box  411,  Cherokee.  N.C. 
99th  Inf  Div,  99th  Recon  Trp  -  (Aug.)  Bud  Oster- 

kamp.  433  Kittv  Lane.  Cincinnati  38,  Ohio. 
103rd  QM  Reg't,  728th  Ord  Co  &  Co  E  —  (Aug.) 

Samuel  T.  Kessel.  R.D.  #3,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 
104th  Div  -  (Sept.)  Joe  Studniarz,  19181  Raymond 

St..  Maple  Heights  37,  Ohio. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 

MARCH  31,  1963 

ASSETS 

51,975, 285.17 

Receivables  

202,744.31 

487,665.96 

Invested  Funds   

466,217.47 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

j          Trust  Funds  ...$  274,605.19 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   3,331,925.50 

3,606,530.69 

Real  Estate   

814,228.39 

Deferred  Charges   

70,402.75 

$7,623,074.74 

LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 

AND  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   i 

>  565,026.06 

Funds  Restricted  as  to  use  

29,999.12 

1,778,646.54 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Funds  ...$  274,605.19 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   3,331,925.50 

3,606,530.69 

Net  Worth: 

Restricted  Fund  .  .  22,744.86 

Real  Estate   814,228.39 

Reserve  for  Reha- 

bilitation   549,173.92 

i      Reserve  for  Child 

Welfare    88,259.20 

Reserve  for 

Convention    60,000.00 

$1,558,591.48 

Unrestricted 

i      Capital    84,280.85 

1,642,872.33 

$7,623,074.74 

114th  Eng,  Co  F  (WWI)  -  (June)  J.  P.  Texada, 

3421  Beverly  PL,  Shreveport,  La. 
120th  Ord  Co  -  (Aug.)  Jack  Bankhead,  113  La- 

mora.  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
150th  Inf  Reg't  (WWII)  -  (July)  Jack  Donahoe, 

Box  149,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
152nd  Inf  Reg't,  1st  Bn  -  (Aug.)  James  Corley. 

215  Lafayette  St.,  New  Albany.  Ind. 
171st  Engrs  Combat  Bn,  Co  C  (WWII)  -  (Aug.) 

Louis  Duly,  904  S.  Zane  Hwy,  Martins  Ferry, 

Ohio. 

302nd  Ord  Reg't,  605th  Ord  Bn  -  (Aug.)  H.  R. 

Hunt.  Box  881,  Bristol,  Va. 
332nd  Inf  (WWI)  -  (Aug.)  A.  A.  Streicher,  3168 

Angleterre  Blvd..  Akron  12.  Ohio. 
337th  Eng  Gen  Service  Reg't  -  (Aug.)  Charles  J. 

Boyer,  411  14th  St.  N.E.,  Canton  4,  Ohio. 
349th  Inf  Reg't,  Co  H  (WWI)  -  (Aug.)  John  J. 

Tray,  1617  E.  Main  St.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
351st  Inf  Reg't,  Co  I  -  (Aug.)  Chester  Comer, 

Rt.  2,  Bussey,  Iowa. 
366th  Ord  Maint  AA  Co  (WWII)  -  (Sept.)  Jack 

M.  Bernd,  6603  Arlington  Blvd.,  Falls  Church. 

Va. 

431st  AA  Bn-(Aug.)  Alfred  Colussy,  189  Mohawk 
Dr..  Pittsburgh  28.  Pa. 

442nd  Medical  Collecting  Co  —  (Aug.)  Wm.  Ban- 
ning. R.R.  2.  Lakeview,  Ohio. 

483rd  AAA,  AW  Bn  -  (June)  Billy  J.  McGee, 
2414  Rainbow  Dr.,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

501st  Eng  -  (Aug.)  John  S.  Telech,  Jr.,  918  Lack- 
awanna Ave..  Elmira,  N.Y. 

503rd  Pcht  Reg't  Combat  Team,  462nd  Pcht  Field 
Art'y  Bn,  and  151st  Pcht  Eng  Co  -  (July)  John 
L.  Pittenger,  1526  Powder  Mill  Lane,  Wynne- 
wood,  Pa. 

508th  Army  Postal  Unit  -  (July)  James  Whitmer, 

508  N.  Main,  Farmington,  111. 
512th  Eng,  Light  Pontoon  Co  (WWII)  -  (Aug.) 

Frank  Stossel,  45  Franklin  St.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 
567th  AA  Bn  -  (July)  Ralph  E.  Wade,  547  Dillard 

Rd.  S.W.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
593rd  Amphib  Eng,  Co  D  —  (Aug.)  Nicholas  Marg- 

iasso,  208  Pond  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
699th  Ord  Hvy  Maint  Co  -  (Aug.)  Marion  J. 

Catalano,  1025  Bonnabel  Blvd.,  Metairie,  La. 
730th  Rwy  Op  Bn  -  (Aug.)  Kenneth  R.  Biglin, 

2341  Burnside  Ave.,  Oregon  16,  Ohio. 
807th  Tank  Dest  Bn  -  (July)  J.  P.  Hope,  3015 

Elgin,  Muskogee.  Okla. 
820th  Eng  Aviation  Bn,  Co  B  -  (Aug.)  Albert 

Zidonis,  3645  So.  Lowe  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
832nd  Aviation  Eng  Bn  (WWII)  -  (July)  Milford 

Bailey,  92  Washington  Ave.,  Phoenixville.  Pa. 
907th  Hvy  Automotive  Maint  —  (Aug.)  Harry  T. 

Rowe,  208  Basswood  Dr.,  Naperville,  111. 
1338th  Eng  Combat  Grp  -  (Aug.)  Charles  J. 

Boyer,  411  14th  St.  N.E.,  Canton  4,  Ohio. 
3455th,  3556th  Med  Automotive  Maint  Cos  (Iran, 

WWII)  -  (Aug.)  John  M.  Mcintosh,  928  Wright 

Ave.,  Toledo  9,  Ohio. 
3820th  QM  Gas  Supply  Co  (formerly  202nd  Co 

D,  QM  Gas  Supply  Co)  -  (Aug.)  Allen  X. 

Coover,  Erie,  Kans. 
Ambulance  Service  (USAAC)  -  (July)  Jas.  J. 

Cummings,  803  E.  Tioga  St.,  Philadelphia  34,  Pa. 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  2571st  Sta  Comp  Hq  Reg't 

(WWII)  -  (Sept.)  John  C.  Cannito,  319  No. 

64th  St.,  Philadelphia  39,  Pa. 
Ranger  Bns  (WWII)  -  (Aug.)  Wallace  J.  Syring, 

4846  N.  76th  St.,  Milwaukee  18,  Wise. 

NAVY 

14th  Seabees  -  (July)  Roy  D.  West,  119  N.W. 

32nd  St.,  Oklahoma  City  18,  Okla. 
25th  Seabees  Ord  Bn,  19th  Marines)  -  (Aug.) 

Donald  W.  Blake,  1620  Kraemer  Dr.,  Winona, 

Minn. 

26th  Seabees  —  (Aug.)  James  D.  Finger,  23  Huron 

St.,  Toledo  4,  Ohio. 
33rd  Seabees  -  (Sept.)  C.  Kenneth  Wright,  184 

Rosecroft  Dr.,  Rochester  16,  N.Y. 
520th  CBMU  -  (Sept.)  James  W.  Mieras,  18830 

Sumner,  Detroit  40,  Mich. 
Patrol  Bomb  Sqdn  104,  1st  &  2nd  Sqdns  -  (Aug.) 

Whitney   W.   Wright,   USS   Allagash  (AO-97) 

FPO,  New  York,  N.Y. 
USS  Alhena,  AKA-9  -  (Aug.)  M.  A.  Logan, 

11400  Haskell  Ave.,  Granada  Hills,  Calif. 
USS  Castine  and  Marines  at  Santo  Domingo,  1916 
—  (Aug.)  W.  Angus  Wiggins,  535  S.  Seneca 

Blvd.,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
USS  Claxton,  DD-571  (WWII)  -  (Aug.)  James 

G.  Bowler,  6355  Columbia  Ave.,  Philadelphia 

51,  Pa. 

USS  Colorado,  BB-45  -  (Aug.)  Budd  A.  Bratton, 

316  Pine  Dr.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 
USS  Juneau  CLAA-119  (1950-54)  -  (July)  Earl 

Wm.  Schumacher,  Rt.  2  Airline  Hwy,  Waterloo, 

Iowa. 

USS  Washington,  BB-56  -  (July)  Harry  Midkiff, 
483  -  12th  St.,  Brooklyn  15,  N.Y. 

AIR 

13th  Air  Depot  Grp  -  (July)  Carl  A.  Herbig, 
521  Western  Union  Bldg.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

138th  Aero  Sqdn  (WWI)  -  (Aug.)  Joseph  P.  La- 
fond,  4248  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  24,  111. 

309th  Depot  Repair  Sqdn  (Sep)  -  (Aug.)  Ed  Rowe, 
9345  E.  Foster  Rd.,  Downey,  Calif. 

362nd  Ftr  Gp,  379th  Ftr  Sq  -  (Aug.)  William  K. 
Maries,  2838  Blue  Brick  Dr.,  Donelson,  Tenn. 

468th  Bomb  Grp,  VH  -  (Aug.)  Robert  M. 
Humphrey,  R  #1,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Rich  Field  Aviation  School  -  (Aug.)  William  E. 
Beigel,  312  Northcrest  Dr.,  Kansas  City  16,  Mo. 


Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for 
publication  only  on  an  official  form, 
which  we  provide.  Reports  received 
only  from  Commander,  Adjutant  or 
Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending 
stamped,  addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.  M.  Form,  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 720  5th  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.Y." 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope 
write  the  number  of  names  you  wish 
to  report.  No  written  letter  necessary 
to  get  forms. 
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HOBOS  WAStiMTON 


OUR  CUBAN  LESSON. 
SPACE  RACE  STANDINGS. 
UNSKILLED  YOUTH. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities ,  in  reviewing 
1962 ,  throws  a  fresh  beam  of  light  on  the  confusion  and 
controversy  left  in  the  wake  of  the  Cuban  confrontation. . . 
"To  thoughtful  Americans,  the  real  shocker  in  the  Cuban 
crisis  was  not  that  communist  missiles  were  emplaced  just 
90  miles  from  our  shores..."  observes  Committee  Chairman 
Francis  E.  Walter,  of  Pennsylvania  "...  but  rather  that  the 
Kremlin  had  boldly  and  successfully  demonstrated  its  total 
takeover  power  on  our  very  doorstep. .  .and  that  it  had  done 
this  with  seeming  ease  in  an  anti-communist  country,  without 
an  invasionand  without  great  numbers  of  native  communists . . .  " 
As  Representative  Walter  sees  it ,  there  are  five  lessons  we 
Americans  can  learn  from  the  Cuban  crisis. .  .First ,  that 
national  boundaries  lose  their  meaning  once  communism  takes 
over  any  nation. .  .Second7  that  a  relatively  small  number  of 
communists  can — in  a  very  short  time  and  against  the  will 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people — convert  an  independent, 
anti-communist  nation  into  one  enslaved  by  communism.  .  . 
Third,  that  Western  Hemisphere  countries  are  not 
invulnerable  to  communist  seizure.  .  .Fourth,  that  the  U.S. 
Communist  party,  with  its  upwards  of  10,000  hard-core 
members  and  thousands  of  sympathizers,  provides  the 
U.S.S.R.  with  a  larger,  better  organized,  and  more 
experienced  fifth  column  in  this  country  than  it  had  in  Cuba 
.  .  . Fifth ,  that  what  happened  in  Cuba  could  happen  here. 

How  does  U.S.  rate  vs^  U.S.S.R.  in  the  space  race? 
Here  is  the  official  U.S.  estimate  of  the  situation,  as 
evaluated  by  Vice  President  Johnson: 

The  Soviet  leads  in  rocket  power.  The  U.S.  has  successfully 
orbited  four  times  as  many  payloads  into  space,  but  the 
Russian  payloads  have  been  bigger.  We  think  that  the  reds 
have  suffered  as  many  failures  relative  to  successes  as  the 
U.S.  has ,  with  both  sides  steadily  increasing  the  reliability 
of  their  launchings . . . The  U.S.  is  "well  ahead"  on  peaceful 
space  applications  (weather,  communications,  and  navigation 
satellites)  . .  .The  U.S. ,  pushing  hard  to  overtake  the  Soviet, 
will  devote  1963  to  "concentrated  development" . .  .which  does 
not  always  produce  "spectacular"  events. 

The  unemployment  statistics  showing  that  approximately  5 
percent  of  the  U.S.  labor  force  can' t  get  work  despite  our 
expanding  economy  are  discouraging,  but  only  tell  part  of 
the  story... Not  generally  understood  is  the  chilling  fact 
that  unemployment  has  hit  hardest  at  the  unskilled  workers , 
particularly  our  young  people  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
19 .     .  With  machines  increasingly  handling  the  unskilled 
work  of  the  nation,  there  are  fewer  jobs  available  for  the 
untrained  youngsters  who  don't  complete  their  education. 
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PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES: 

POWER  RACE 

"I  don't  believe  that  any  time 
in  our  lifetime  will  they  (Rus- 
sians) reach  parity  with  us  in 
the  total  power  of  their  system 
versus  ours."  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara. 


ONE  GOAL 

"Regardless  of  the  bitterness 
of  the  argument  between  Soviet 
Russia  and  Communist  China, 
there  is  no  indication  of  any 
difference  in  their  goal  of  ulti- 
mate world  conquest  for  com- 
munism." Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs  W. 
Averell  Harriman. 


POLICYMAKING 

"Just  as  war  is  too  important 
to  leave  to  the  generals,  so  a 
major  alliance  is  too  important 
to  leave  to  the  diplomats."  Sen- 
ator Wayne  Morse,  Democrat, 
of  Oregon. 

TALK,  TALK,  TALK 

"In  the  arena  of  national 
public  affairs,  we  are  debating 
more  and  resolving  less."  Vice 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

SOVEREIGN 

"...The  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  abdicate  foreign  policy 
to  the  United  Nations."  Arleigh 
Burke,  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy, 
Retired. 

CANT  WIN 

"I  receive  no  mail  thanking 
me  and  expressing  admiration 
for  my  economic  wisdom  when 
the  market  goes  up,  but  when 
it  goes  down,  we  all  know  who 
is  wrong."  President  Kennedy. 

ESCAPE 

"The  TV  sends  us  mad.  Cars 
and  buses  roar  like  thunder. 
There's  no  peace  here."  Pamella 
Lavarello,  on  exiling  herself 
from  London  to  a  primitive  isle 
in  the  South  Atlantic.  Then  a 
volcano  wrecked  it. 
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quiet,  owlish  Representative  of  his  own 
party,  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  was  a  case  in 
point. 

The  courtship  of  Mr.  Mills,  who 
heads  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, began  last  summer  when  the 
President  hinted  that  a  quick  tax  cut 
might  pep  up  the  economy. 

Mr.  Mills  balked  at  any  such  impul- 
sive move.  Since  all  tax-writing  measures 
originate  with  his  committee,  the  Pres- 
ident warily  backed  down. 

After  Congress  adjourned,  the  White 
House  had  a  new  idea:  Cut  taxes  in  one 
bill  and  put  tax  reforms  in  another.  But 
Congressman  Mills  disagreed  with  the 
two-package  scheme;  the  bill  to  plug  tax 
loopholes  was  such  a  bitter  pill,  he  felt, 
that  only  the  sugar  coating  of  a  tax  cut 
at  the  same  time  would  work. 

Swallowing,  his  pride,  the  President 
quietly  dropped  the  two-package  plan 
and  by  January  this  year  sent  a  single 
program  to  Ways  and  Means  —  where 
Mr.  Mills  calmly  began  some  new  sur- 
gery on  it. 

The  standing  committees  have  ruled 
Congress  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  writing  in  1885, 
called  them  "  the  little  legislatures"  that 
run  our  "disintegrate  methods  of  legisla- 
tion." 

There  are  special  committees,  too, 
and  they  may  grab  the  fleeting  publicity 
of  an  hour,  investigating  labor  rackets 
or  big  city  crime.  But  the  basic  business 
of  the  nation  —  its  weapons,  foreign 
policy  and  spending  — must  pass  through 
standing  committees. 

A  lawmaker's  path  to  the  top  is  in 
these  little  seigniories.  Their  chairmen 
hold  awesome  power.  For  example, 
Rep.  Clarence  Cannon,  head  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  for  18 
of  the  past  22  years,  in  that  time  has  pre- 
sided over  the  spending  of  more  than  a 
trillion  dollars. 

And  back  when  President  Eisenhower 
was  choosing  his  first  cabinet,  reporters 
asked  Chairman  Carl  Vinson  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  if 
he'd  accept  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

"No,"  drawled  the  Swamp  Fox.  "I'd 
rather  run  the  Pentagon  from  here." 

Standing  committees  differ  from  all 
others  in  that  they  are  permanent  (the 
House  Rules  Committee  dates  back  to 
1789  as  a  select  committee  and  to  1880 
as  a  standing  one),  they  contain  mem- 
bers of  only  one  legislative  body,  and 
they  handle  all  the  bills  affecting  their 
special  subject.  "Handle"  means  they 
can  recommend  passage  of  a  bill  — or 
just  hold  it  until  it  dies  —  or  amend  it— 
or  write  their  own  version. 

Special  committees,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  appointed  to  look  into  some 


specific  matter.  They  die  when  this 
service  is  finished.  Joint  committees 
draw  their  members  from  both  houses, 
and  for  the  ambitious  politician  they 
lack  appeal,  since  with  one  exception— 
the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  panel  —  they 
cannot  send  bills  to  the  floor  for  action. 

These  facts  are  the  uncomfortable, 
basic  ones  that  every  green  lawmaker 
must  discover  for  himself  when  he  ar- 
rives in  Washington.  If  he  is  adroit,  he 
will  somehow  escape  those  standing 
committees  that  handle  Congressional 
housekeeping  or  District  of  Columbia 
affairs,  or  others  which  offer  little 
chance  to  do  something  of  great  na- 
tional importance  or  help  the  folks 
back  home.  One  might,  for  example, 
languish  in  the  Joint  Committee  on  Dis- 
position of  Executive  Papers,  or  pos- 
sibly the  Select  Committee  To  Conduct 
Investigation  and  Study  of  Administra- 
tion of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 

Standing  committees  have  been  di- 
vided into  several  levels  of  happiness  or 
oblivion.  They  are  called  top  commit- 
tees, interest  committees,  pork  commit- 
tees, and  duty  committees. 

Top  embraces  the  revenue,  spending, 
armed  services  and  foreign  affairs  com- 
mittees, and  even  among  these  there  are 
gradations  of  prestige.  The  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  paralleled  in 
the  Senate  by  Harry  Byrd's  Finance 
Committee,  since  both  rule  the  kingdom 
of  taxes.  But  the  Constitution  specifies 
that  all  revenue  bills  must  originate  in 
the  House,  and  that  means  as  a  practi- 
cal matter  that  Mr.  Mills  and  his  com- 
mittee are  more  powerful  than  Senator 
Byrd  and  his. 

Interest  includes  those  units  handling 
bills  of  special  importance  to  business, 
labor,  agriculture  and  the  legal  pro- 
fession. 

Pork,  considered  by  some  an  unfair 
name,  takes  in  the  committees  on  Post 
Offices,  Civil  Service,  Public  Works  and 
Interior  projects.  Because  of  the  jobs 
and  local  projects  these  groups  control, 
they  have  vote-getting  value  back  home, 
and  lawmakers  relish  such  committee 
assignments. 

Duty,  as  the  name  implies,  includes 
the  District  of  Columbia  units,  with  all 
their  thankless  work  for  an  alien  con- 
stituency, plus  the  "administration"  com- 
mittees of  the  two  houses,  a  catch-all 
for  all  internal  housekeeping  matters 
with  almost  no  vote  appeal. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  with  a  little  historical 
perspective,  why  the  great  power  in  the 
House  today  lies  with  five  men:  Speaker 
John  W.  McCormack,  Majority  Leader 
Carl  Albert,  Rules  Chairman  Howard 
W.  Smith,  Appropriations  Chairman 
Cannon  and  Mr.  Mills  of  Ways  and 
Means. 


At  one  time  all  five  of  their  jobs 
were  held  by  but  two  men.  For  decades 
the  Speaker  headed  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  the  majority  floor  leader  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the 
latter  unit  wrote  appropriations  as  well 
as  tax  bills.  The  majority  leader  usually 
was  under  the  thumb  of  the  Speaker. 

By  1865,  the  chairmanship  of  Ap- 
propriations had  emerged  as  a  separate 
post  of  some  distinction  in  the  House, 
but  the  habit  of  all-power-to-the-Speaker 
continued  from  Speakers  James  G. 
Blaine  and  Thomas  Brackett  "Czar" 
Reed  in  the  19th  century  through 
"Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  in  the  early  20th 
century. 

House  members  exploded  against 
"Uncle  Joe"  in  1910,  however,  and  the 
result  was  the  division  into  five  separate 
positions,  an  arrangement  that  con- 
tinues to  this  day. 

Force  of  character  determines  just 
how  much  power  any  of  these  five  men 
wields  on  any  given  day.  The  late  Sam 
Rayburn  once  admitted  as  Speaker,  "I 
can't  do  a  thing  with  [Clarence]  Cannon. 
He's  the  most  powerful  man  in  the 
House."  But  in  the  fight  to  enlarge 
Chairman  Smith's  Rules  Committee  two 
years  ago,  Speaker  Sam  rolled  up  his 
heavy  artillery  and  won  by  five  votes 
over  Smith's  fierce  opposition.  In  such 
a  struggle,  the  personal  ability  to  rally 
support  is  what  counts. 

Why  should  a  House  committee  with 
the  innocuous  title  of  "Rules"  be  for- 
midable? A  committee  in  the  Senate 
called  "Rules  and  Administration"  is  so 
obscure  as  to  be  almost  invisible. 

The  answer  lies  partly  in  the  huge 
and  cumbersome  membership  of  the 
House.  It  has  435,  a  total  set  by  law 
half  a  century  ago,  compared  to  100  in 
the  Senate.  Without  rigid  control  over 
the  flow  of  bills  (about  15,000  mea- 
sures are  introduced  in  the  House  each 
Congress)  and  speeches,  members  would 
be  charging  off  in  435  directions  and 
chaos  would  prevail. 

Since  1880,  Rules  has  been  a  stand- 
ing committee  designed  to  keep  disci- 
pline. It  reigns  with  an  imperious  force 
over  the  agenda  of  the  House.  It  passes 
on  what  bills  the  House  may  consider, 
the  time  limit  on  debate,  what  sort  of 
amendments  may  be  offered  (if  any), 
and  the  degree  of  control  a  committee 
has  over  a  bill  once  it  hits  the  floor. 

If  you've  ever  seen  a  football  game 
that  was  decided  by  the  referee's  de- 
cisions, you  can  appreciate  what  power 
generates  from  writing  the  rules  that 
control  a  bill  in  Congress.  The  Rules 
Committee  cannot  pass  a  bill,  but  when 
it  comes  to  stopping  one,  its  power  —  in 
the  absence  of  a  mass  mutiny  —  is  not 
too  different  from  the  President's  veto. 
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And.  normally,  much  of  it  resides  in  the 
Chairman  of  Rules.  Such  a  club  pro- 
vides its  holder  with  great  bargaining 
power,  from  which  flows  unseen  au- 
thority that  isn't  written  down  any- 
where. 

Small  wonder  then  that  Rules  does 
not  consider  itself  merely  a  traffic  cop 
for  bills.  It  holds  hearings  on  the  con- 
tent of  bills,  and  it  is  no  secret  that 
Chairman  Smith,  a  conservative  79- 
year-old  Virginian,  uses  his  position  to 
fight  off  civil  rights  measures.  Even  ex- 
panded to  15  members,  with  liberals 
supposedly  outvoting  him,  the  commit- 
tee in  the  past  two  years  held  up  24 
bills,  including  New  Frontier  plans  for 
a  youth-conservation  corps,  an  urban 
affairs  department,  a  mass-transit  act 
and  more  federal  aid  to  education. 

The  Rules  Committee  may  write 
special  rules  under  which  any  bill  that 
it  reports  out  will  be  considered.  Such 
a  rule  must  be  approved  on  the  floor, 
but  before  members  will  fight  a  special 
rule  they  will  weigh  the  consequences 
of  what  might  happen  to  favors  that 
they  may  want  in  the  future. 

An  instance  last  summer  was  the 
long-awaited  House  action  to  permit 
veterans  of  World  War  J I  and  Korea  to 
take  out  new  GI  insurance  up  to  the 
$10,000  limit  within  a  one-year  dead- 
line. President  Kennedy  supported  the 
bill  and  the  Senate  had  passed  it  seven 
times  running.  Chairman  Olin  E.  Tea- 
gue  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee was  actually  against  the  bill,  but 
at  the  same  time  wanted  to  fulfill  a 
pledge  that  it  would  come  out  of  his  com- 
mittee. When  Veterans  Affairs  had  re- 
ported it  out,  he  sought,  and  secured 
from  the  Rules  Committee,  a  rule  that 
would  only  permit  a  motion  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  Mr.  Teague's  committee.  Result:  The 
original  bill  went  back  to  the  pigeon- 
hole, while  a  Senate  bill  on  the  same 
subject  was  amended  and  passed  in  the 
House,  reducing  the  16  million  potential 
beneficiaries  to  about  400,000.  This  too 
died,  since  it  was  unacceptable  to  the 
Senate  all  along. 

President  Kennedy  himself  considered 
the  question  of  liberal  control  of  the 
Rules  Committee  so  serious  this  year 
that  he  warned  House  members  prior 
to  a  new  vote  (which  kept  the  member- 
ship up  to  15),  "'We  are  through  if  we 
lose. .  .  .  Nothing  controversial  in  that 
case  would  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Congress.  Our  whole  program  in  my 
opinion  would  be  emasculated." 

It  is  a  status  test  of  other  committees 
whether  they  may  bypass  the  strangle- 
hold of  Rules  on  procedure  in  the 
House.  Only  seven  units  have  the  right 
to  declare  their  actions  privileged," 
i.  e.,  able  to  call  up  their  own  bills  for 
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floor  action  at  any  time  regardless  of 
other  priorities  in  the  order  of  business. 
Some  legislation,  such  as  that  on  vet- 
erans' pensions,  is  also  "privileged"  to 
get  to  the  floor  without  benefit  of  the 
Rules  Committee. 

On  rare  occasions,  the  House  has 
been  goaded  into  rebellion  against  the 
Rules  panel.  Speaker  Rayburn  led  such 
an  attack  back  in  1944.  The  committee 
wrote  a  rule  on  the  Price  Control  Act, 
making  it  possible  to  offer  amendments 
from  another  bill  developed  by  a  sepa- 
rate investigating  committee.  This  cut 
across  two  jurisdictions,  posing  a  threat 


"Worried  or  single?" 
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to  the  whole  committee  system. 

Rayburn  demanded  that  the  offensive 
section  be  cut  out.  The  rules  unit,  he 
charged,  was  never  set  up  as  a  "legisla- 
tive committee"  and  had  no  right  to 
take  away  privileges  of  such  groups. 
Rules  backed  down. 

To  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  other 
chairmanships  of  standing  committees 
have  similar  power.  Arriving  at  the 
peak  through  seniority  after  years  of 
waiting,  chairmen  can,  and  some  do,  re- 
ward and  punish  with  crusty  arrogance. 
They  write  the  agenda  of  their  com- 
mittees, appoint  subcommittees  and 
refer  bills  to  them.  Will  hearings  be 
held?  That's  up  to  the  chairman.  So  is 
the  time  of  the  hearings,  the  list  of 
witnesses,  the  persons  hired  for  com- 
mittee staffs. 

Nor  does  this  steely  grip  relax  when 
all  the  testimony  is  in.  The  chairman 
may  speed  along  measures  he  likes  or 
pigeonhole  those  that  incur  his  displea- 
sure. In  the  House,  with  its  limit  on 
debate,  the  chairman  controls  talk  by 
allotting  time  to  anyone  he  chooses  on 
the  floor.  He  can  open  and  close  debate 
on  bills  coming  from  his  committee, 
and  ask  for  a  vote  when  the  time  seems 
right.  Small  wonder  Professor  Woodrow 
Wilson  called  America  "a  government 
by  the  chairmen  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  Congress." 

Sometimes  a  chairman's  decrees  are 
masterpieces  of  brevity.  Consider  this 
one-sentence  reply  written  last  summer 
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to  Rep.  Paul  Findley,  a  Republican,  by 
Democratic  Chairman  Harold  Cooley 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee: 

"Dear  Mr.  Findley: 

"Your  letter  of  August  10  requesting 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture conduct  an  investigation  of  the 
food  stamp  program  is  utterly  ridiculous. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Harold." 

And  that  was  that. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  time  and 
Congressional  courtesy  have  helped 
soften  the  appearance  of  what  amounts 
to  naked  power.  It  is  hard  to  imagine, 
for  example,  a  repetition  today  of  the 
episode  back  in  1923  when  Chairman 
Philip  P.  Campbell  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee  bellowed  on  the  floor  con- 
cerning an  investigation  resolution: 

"Even  though  every  member  wants 
this  investigation,  what  will  that  avail 
you?  I  have  the  resolution  in  my  pocket 
and  shall  keep  it  there." 

And  to  his  own  committee  on  the 
same  matter: 

"You  can  go  to  hell.  It  makes  no 
difference  what  a  majority  of  you  de- 
cide. If  it  meets  my  disapproval,  it 
shall  not  be  done.  I  am  the  Committee. 
In  me  reposes  absolute,  obstructive 
powers." 

His  enemies  dubbed  him  the  Walking 
Pigeonhole. 

One  of  the  masters  of  meeting  Sen- 
atorial courtesy  in  language,  while  shat- 
tering its  spirit,  was  Sen.  Tom  Connally 
of  Texas.  While  the  Congressional  Re- 
cord would  show  the  next  day  that  he 
had  addressed  an  opponent  as  "my 
great  and  truly  distinguished  colleague," 
it  did  not  reveal  he  had  crouched  down 
and  held  the  palm  of  his  hand  a  foot 
above  the  floor  while  saying  it. 

As  head  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Senator  Connally  dropped 
many  a  resolution  he  considered  inept 
or  hot-headed  into»his  round  file.  Once, 
when  the  newly  elected  Senator  Know- 
land  tried  to  pressure  the  Texan  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  act  on  a  paper  that  older 
heads  considered  foolish,  Mr.  Connally 
replied,  with  a  glance  at  the  press  gal- 
lery and  a  finger  across  his  own  jugular: 

"I  assure  the  Senator  from  California 
that  his  matter  will  have  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  exactly  the  con- 
sideration that  it  so  richly  deserves." 

Some  wag  once  paraphrased  Lord 
Acton's  famous  chestnut  that  power 
corrupts  absolutely.  "Power  is  delight- 
ful," he  observed,  "and  absolute  power 
is  absolutely  delightful."  It  sometimes 
seems  this  spirit  of  play  hovers  behind 
the  crustiness  of  committee  chairmen. 

Chairman  Vinson  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  unit  is  well  known  for 
the  speed  of  his  committee's  decisions 
and  his  impatience  with  loquacious 
visitors.  One  female  witness  coaxed 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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RUSSIAN  FRONTIERS:  FROM  MUSCOVY 
TO  KHRUSHCHEV,  by  William  G.  Bray. 

THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  CO.,  $5. 

"Russian  aggression  during  the  last  five 
centuries  has  devoured  46  distinct  races 
speaking  61  different  languages,  and  her 
appetite  remains  unquenched."  So  states 
Representative  William  G.  Bray  of  Indiana, 
in  the  opening  chapter  of  his  new  book  on 
Russia. 

The  book  goes  back  into  Russian  history 
to  seek  an  answer  to  our  problems  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  presents  the  thesis  that 
the  ability  to  negotiate  successfully  with 
Russia  depends  upon  recognizing  and  chal- 
lenging her  national  character.  A  basic  part 
of  that  character  is  a  desire  for  territorial 
conquest,  a  desire  that  is  exactly  the  same 
today  as  it  was  when  the  small  principality 
of  Muscovy  launched  its  march  of  expan- 
sion in  1462  A.D.  It  is  this  desire  for  ter- 
ritorial expansion  that  influences  every 
move  the  Russians  make  and  only  in  those 
situations  where  we  have  stood  firm  and 
remained  strong  have  the  Russians  backed 
down  in  their  demands. 

Today,  we  generally  think  that  Russia's 
territorial  aggression  is  a  result  of  com- 
munism, when  actually  communism  is  just 
one  more  tool  for  Russia  to  use  in  her  age- 
old,  never-ending  struggle  to  spread  her 
frontiers.  Russia,  says  Bray,  always  has  and 
always  will  use  any  and  all  weapons  avail- 
able to  gain  new  territory,  including  such 
unrelated  ones  as  communism  and  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

While  Russia  is  doing  everything  in  her 
power  to  convince  the  world  that  she  is 
fighting  an  ideological  war,  she  is  actually 
fighting  a  territorial  war.  To  help  her  ac- 
complish her  ambitions  she  seeks  to  destroy 
the  United  States,  because  our  nation  is  the 
biggest  obstacle  to  her  expansion. 

By  tying  in  other  sources  which  have 
dealt  with  some  aspect  of  Russian  aggres- 
sion, this  book  succeeds  in  bringing  history 
and  the  present  very  close.  By  offering 
sound  suggestions  on  how  best  to  counter 
Russia's  ambitions,  it  reassures  the  reader 
that  the  Russian  problem  could  be  resolved 
more  easily  if  we  would  bring  a  degree  of 
historical  perspective  plus  some  good  Amer- 
ican common  sense  to  bear  upon  it.  csh 
■ 

A  Nation  Needs  to  Pray,  by  Robert  B. 
Anderson,  thomas  nelson  &  sons,  $3.95. 
Using  blank  verse  and  photographs,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Anderson  states 
why  he  believes  in  prayer. 

■ 

On  Valor's  Side,  by  T.  Grady  Gallant. 
doubleday  &  co.,  S4.95.  A  Marine  who 
fought  with  the  First  Division,  Fleet  Ma- 
rine Force,  during  the  1942  invasion  of 
Guadalcanal  recalls  his  training  at  Parris 
Island  with  insight  and  a  good  deal  of 
humor,  and  describes  what  it's  like  to  be  a 
member  of  the  "Corps." 

■ 

The  Sailboat  Classes  of  North  America,  by 
Fessenden  S.  Blanchard.  doubleday  &  co., 


$6.95.  Almost  everything  you  may  want  to 
know  about  sailboats  in  North  America; 
plus,  for  potential  purchasers,  such  helpful 
information  as  dealers  and  prices. 

■ 

The  Making  of  a  Big-League  Pitcher,  by 
Ed  Richter.  chilton  co.,  $3.95.  Those  who 
dream  of  pitching  in  the  majors  may  get 
some  tips  from  this  description  of  how 
potential  pitchers  are  taught  their  trade. 
■ 

Too  Grave  a  Risk,  by  Denison  Kitchel. 
william  morrow  co.,  $3.75.  The  Connally 
Amendment,  which  limits  the  World 
Court's  jurisdiction  over  the  United  States, 
is  explained  in  this  easy-to-read  book. 
■ 

Barron's  Teen-age  Summer  Guide,  by  M. 
Reinhold.  barron's  educational  series, 
$2.25.  The  latest  information  available  on 
summer  opportunities  for  teen-agers,  in- 
cluding suggestions  on  summer  travel,  ed- 
ucation, job  possibilities,  community  service 
work  and  reading. 

■ 

Sixty-Five  Plus,  by  Clarence  B.  Randall. 
little,  brown  &  co.,  $4.75.  A  retired  steel 
company  president  tells  how  he  prepared 
for  his  retirement,  and  describes  the  fun  he 
has  had  from  doing  new  things. 

■ 

Dare  Call  It  Treason,  by  Richard  M.  Watt. 
simon  &  Schuster,  $6.50.  An  historical  study 
of  the  1917  French  army  mutiny  and  the 
political  climate  during  the  preceding  30 
years  which  caused  it. 

■ 

March  to  Saratoga,  by  Harrison  Bird,  ox- 
ford university  press,  $6.50.  The  story  of 
the  Battle  of  Saratoga  in  1777,  which  has 
been  called  "one  of  the  most  decisive  battles 
in  world  history." 

■ 

Despotism,  by  Dagobert  D.  Runes,  philo- 
sophical library,  $12.50.  A  lavishly  illus- 
trated text  pointing  up  the  horrors  suffered 
by  mankind  under  despots  down  through 
the  ages. 

■ 

Amphibious  Operations,  by  Arch  White- 
house,  doubleday  &  co.,  $4.95.  A  study  of 
significant  developments  in  amphibious 
warfare  as  employed  in  major  conflicts 
throughout  the  centuries. 

■ 

The  Second  World  War,  by  Maj.  Gen  J.  F, 
C.  Fuller,  duell,  sloan  &  pearce.  $6.50.  A 
comprehensive  study  of  WWII  from  1939 
to  1945,  stressing  strategy  and  tactics.  First 
published  in  1948,  the  book  has  been  up-' 
dated  and  revised. 

■ 

McCall's  Booh  of  Fund-Raising  Ideas,  by 
Marjorie  Fatt  Chester  with  Richard  Marek. 
prentice  hall,  inc.,  $4.95.  If  you're  trying 
to  select  the  best  way  to  raise  money  for 
your  favorite  charity,  this  book  could 
provide  the  answer. 

■ 

The  Alexander  Memoirs:  1940-45,  by  Field 
Marshal  Earl  Alexander  of  Tunis.  Edited 
by  John  North,  mcgraw-hill  co.,  $5.95. 
Alexander's  personal  account  of  those  years 
and  his  views  and  judgments  of  such  fa- 
mous WWII  personalities  as:  Montgomery, 
Patton,  Mark  Clark,  Eisenhower  and 
Churchill. 
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519  BILLION  A  YEAR  INDUSTRY 

Hundreds  of  accidents  and 
losses  will  happen  this 
year  in  your  community. 
We'll  show  you  how  to 
investigate  and  adjust 
these  losses  for  insur- 
ance companies,  rail- 
roads, government 
offices.  You  buy  NO  tools 
or  equipment.  You  do  NO 
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in  Your  Own  Business 


Send  name  for  wonderful  Free  Book.  Shows 
how  to  start  your  own  business  in  spare  time 
while  holding  job — how  to  build.  We  finance 
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If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
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try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  immediate, 
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HOW  COMMITTEES  RUN  THE  CONGRESS 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

him  into  granting  her  ten  minutes  of 
testimony  on  the  draft  act. 

After  taking  the  stand,  she  unlimbered 
notes  and  began  a  machinegun  delivery. 
He  gaveled  her  into  silence  after  five 
minutes.  When  she  protested  this  was 
only  half  her  allotted  time,  he  drawled 
in  reply: 

"You  talk  so  fast  you  put  an  awful 
heap  in  the  five  minutes." 

Not  all  chairmen  have  the  force  of 
character  to  turn  despot,  even  if  they 
want  to.  Others  are  so  burdened  with 
years  by  the  time  they  reach  the  pin- 
nacle that,  to  put  it  kindly,  they're  not 
always  with  it.  One  instance  was  Sen. 
Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas,  who  took 
over  through  the  workings  of  seniority 
as  head  of  Senate  Agriculture  at  the 
ripe  age  of  81.  Recalled  one  veteran 
reporter,  "He  could  hear  no  one,  and 
no  one  could  hear  him." 

For  others,  a  coalition  within  their 
committee  can  brew  trouble.  Such  was 
the  fate  of  Rep.  Adolph  J.  Sabath,  an 
Illinois  Democrat,  who,  after  32  years 
in  the  House,  reached  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Rules  Committee  when  he  was 
72.  Alas,  a  junta  of  conservative  South- 
ern Democrats  and  Republicans  blocked 
him  on  vote  after  vote.  Sometimes  they 
even  tried  to  outshout  him. 

Once,  when  Sabath  was  attempting 
to  be  heard  in  his  own  committee,  the 
coalition  drowned  out  his  voice  with 
cries  of  "Vote!  Vote!" 

The  ranking  member  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  GOP  side,  Leo  Allen,  finally 
sensed  things  were  getting  out  of  hand. 

"Adolph  has  a  right  to  be  heard," 
he  protested  to  his  colleagues.  Then  he 
added  with  a  touch  of  irony.  "Let  him 
speak  for  two  or  three  minutes." 

The  system  of  standing  committees 
and  their  silent  power  did  not  spring 
into  being  at  the  first  Congress.  For 
several  years  lawmakers  turned  their 
business  over  to  select  committees, 
creating  a  new  one  for  every  bill.  By 
the  time  the  third  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion, 350  of  these  were  counted. 

Americans  had  the  precedent  of  the 
standing  committee  in  England,  how- 
ever, where  they  had  existed  since  1571 
when  three— on  religion,  grievances  and 
elections— handled  business  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Curiously,  as  they  began 
to  catch  on  here  in  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury, they  vanished  in  England,  after 
three  centuries  of  active  use. 

Speaker  Henry  Clay  is  generally 
credited  as  the  father  of  our  standing 
committee  system.  During  his  career 
as  Speaker  from  1811  to  1825,  12  per- 
manent committees  were  added.  Much 
more  important,  Clay  helped  transfer 
major  functions  to  them  from  the  cum- 
bersome "committee  as  a  whole"  i.e., 
the  entire  House.  The  shift,  like  Henry 


Ford's  famous  assembly  line,  speeded 
up  operations  by  dividing  labor  and 
making  possible  specialization. 

The  committees  gradually  increased 
in  number  for  nearly  a  century  and 
reached  a  whopping  135  in  House  and 
Senate  by  1913.  Lawmakers  began  prun- 
ing them  away  in  the  1920s  and  had  the 
total  down  to  81  as  World  War  II  ended. 
The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  finished  the  job  through  mergers 
and  eliminations,  and  today's  36  are 
pretty  much  the  composition  of  the  past 
decade  and  a  half. 

Some  committees  were  not  given  up 
easily.  The  Senate  could  not  bear  to  part 
with  its  Committee  on  Revolutionary 
Claims  (created  in  1832)  until  1921, 
when  it  was  finally  conceded  that  the 
possibility  of  further  business  was 
exhausted. 

Power  is  not  always  at  the  top  of  a 
committee.  A  lesser  role  in  it  sometimes 
does  the  trick.  Shortly  before  adjourn- 
ment last  fall,  even  Sen.  Wayne  Morse 
of  Oregon,  a  resourceful  old  Washing- 
ton hand,  made  the  tactical  error  of 
attacking  a  proposed  $10  million  aquar- 
ium for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

His  assault  was  witty  and  eloquent.  "A 
fish  hotel,"  he  called  it. 

The  chief  sponsor  of  the  project,  Rep. 
Michael  Kirwan  of  Ohio,  was  not  only 
enraged  but  he  was  chairman  of  a  House 
Appropriations  subcommittee  on  Inte- 
rior affairs.  When  the  next  public  works 
projects  for  Senator  Morse's  home  state 
came  through  the  subcommittee,  Kirwan 
had  them  meat-axed.  (The  cuts  were 
later  restored  on  the  House  floor,  but 
the  lesson  was  plain  for  all  to  see. ) 

Few  political  scientists  who  have 
studied  the  flow  of  power  to  the  commit- 
tee chairman  in  Congress  come  away 
from  the  scene  without  wishing  for  some 
new  way  of  choosing  leaders  besides 
seniority. 

There  are  horrible  examples  in  history 


of  what  seniority  does.  The  late  Sen. 
Carter  Glass  kept  his  post  as  head  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  even  though 
he  was  physically  unable  to  attend  its 
meetings  or  any  session  of  the  Senate  for 
three  years. 

Defenders  of  the  system  point  out, 
however,  that  for  every  bad  choice  there 
have  been  dozens  of  shrewd  and  even 
brilliant  chairmen.  The  system  is  pre- 
served by  tradition.  Supporters  consider 
it  better  than  a  method  discarded  in  the 
last  century  when  following  a  party  line 
often  lubricated  the  way  to  the  top. 

There  is  support  in  the  House  today, 
chiefly  among  junior  members,  to  put 
a  cutoff  age  such  as  70  on  commiltee 
chairmen  or  to  set  a  limit  of  three  to 
five  years  in  the  post  and  let  the  chair- 
manship rotate  among  committee  mem- 
bers. But  old  Washington  observers  do 
not  offer  much  hope  for  the  adoption  of 
these  schemes. 

Today,  as  in  1893  when  Lord  Bryce 
wrote  the  phrase,  a  bill  still  comes  before 
a  standing  committee  "as  a  shivering 
ghost  stands  before  Minos  in  the  nether 
world."  Most  bills  die.  Those  that  sur- 
vive may  be  mutilated  beyond  recogni- 
tion. The  committees,  as  the  elder  Sena- 
tor La  Follette  put  it,  "report,  shape,  or 
suppress  legislation  practically  at  will." 
And  the  chairman,  by  the  nature  of 
things,  has  the  biggest  say  in  this. 

Yet  even  a  man's  seniority  is  not  an 
unassailable  bulwark  when  it  flaunts  a 
powerful  political  sentiment.  He  can  be 
removed  by  the  voters  back  home  or 
censored  by  the  Congress.  Sen.  Charles 
Sumner,  for  example,  was  hauled  out  of 
the  chairmanship  of  Foreign  Relations 
after  a  decade  of  service  in  the  last 
century  because  he  opposed  President 
Grant's  bid  to  purchase  Santo  Domingo. 
The  senators  revolted  against  seniority 
in  1924  when  Republicans  refused  to 
vote  for  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa,  who 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


COVER  PHOTO  OF  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 


Members  of  the  House  Ways  &  Means  Committee  in  our  cover  photo  are,  keyed 
to  the  above  outline  drawing:  1.  Jackson  E.  Betts,  Ohio;  2.  James  B.  Utt,  Calif. 
3.  Victor  A.  Knox,  Mich.  4.  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Mo.  5.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Tenn. 
6.  John  W.  Byrnes,  Wis.  7.  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  Ark.  (Chairman).  8.  Cecil  R.  King, 
Calif.  9.  Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  ///.  10.  Hale  Boggs,  La.  11.  Eugene  J.  Keogh,  N.Y. 
12.  Frank  M.  Karsten,  Mo.  13.  A.S.  Herlong,  Jr.,  Fla.  14.  Harold  R.  Collier,  ///. 
15.  Herman  T.  Schneebeli,  Pa.  16.  Steven  B.  Derounian,  N.Y.  17.  Bruce  Alger 
Tex.  18.  William  J.  Green,  Jr.,  Pa.  19.  John  C.  Watts,  Ky.  20.  Al  Ullman,  Ore. 
21.  James  A.  Burke,  Mass.  22.  Clark  W.  Thompson,  Tex.  23.  Mrs.  Martha  W. 
Griffiths,  Mich.  24.  Ross  Bass,  Tenn.  25.  W.  Pat  Jennings,  Va. 
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Junior's  summer  job 
Back  to  bigger  cars 
Dangers  in  bug  sprays 


Summer  jobs  for  students  will  be  about  as  plentiful  this  year  as  last, 

despite  the  continuing  worry  over  general  unemployment.  A  major  reason 
the  school  and  college  kids  get  a  break,  of  course,  is  that  their  vacations 
coincide  with  the  seasonal  labor  demands  of  several  growing  industries. 

One  is  the  service  industry.  A  large  number  of  jobs  in  stores,  hotels, 
restaurants,  etc.,  will  be  available  to  youngsters  of  both  sexes  this  year. 

Another  is  the  booming  recreation-amusement  field.  Summer  camps,  play- 
grounds, outdoor  theatres,  and  the  like  will  need  a  sizable  supply  of  tem- 
porary labor. 

Meantime,  for  the  boys  in  particular,  there  are  three  longtime  standby s: 
Construction,  agriculture,  and  light  industry. 

If  your  youngster  is  going  to  hold  a  temporary  job  for  the  summer,  bear 
this  in  mind: 

•  Be  sure  he  knows  what  the  work  laws  are  in  your  community.  He  may 
need  a  permit. 

•  If  you're  relying  on  your  son  to  contribute  toward  his  own  education, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  count  on  him  netting  more  than  $500  this  sum- 
mer. In  fact,  he's  a  real  whiz  if  he  can  save  that  much. 

•  You  won't  lose  your  student  as  a  tax  exemption,  no  matter  how  much 
he  makes.  (However,  if  he  earns  over  $600,  he  must  file  a  return  of  his  own.) 

★  ★  ★ 

The  American  auto  definitely  is  going  to  be  bigger  in  1964.  Bodies,  horse- 
power, transmissions,  even  wheels  will  get  more  muscle.  Here's  a  preview: 

Length:  Up  by  4  in.  in  several  popular  lines  (Falcon,  Tempest,  F-85,  Buick 
Special).  [The  public  apparently  wants  a  "big  look"  even  in  small  cars.] 

Engines:  The  4-cylinder  job  is  on  the  way  out.  Sixes  and  eights,  with  more 
oomph,  will  predominate. 

Automatic  transmissions:  All  major  makers  are  dropping  their  older,  two- 
speed  devices  and  substituting  three-speed  couplings.  Thus  the  veteran 
Ford-O-Matic  will  disappear  in  favor  of  the  more  versatile  Cruise-O-Matic. 
Similarly,  General  Motors'  Dynaflow  will  get  a  more  efficient  replacement. 

Wheels:  Ford  is  putting  15-in.  wheels  on  Thunderbirds  and  Lincolns,  with 
Galaxie  and  Mercury  Monterey  to  follow.  Reason:  They  balance  better, 
permit  use  of  more  powerful  brakes.  Incidentally,  the  change  won't  affect 
profile.  Along  with  the  new  wheels  will  come  slimmer  tires,  which  also 
promise  longer  life  and  higher  skid-resistance. 

As  for  price,  nobody  is  saying  much.  It's  obvious,  of  course,  that  bigger 
cars  require  a  bigger  outlay.  But  if  the  used-car  market  continues  to  hold 
up  (insuring  liberal  trade-ins),  the  sting  of  higher  new-car  prices  could 
pretty  much  be  brushed  off. 

★  ★  ★ 

All  the  recent  talk  about  the  dangers  of  pesticides  (insect  killers)  should 
remind  you  that  when  you  conduct  your  summer  warfare  against  bugs 
you're  handling  live  ammunition.  Experts  advise  these  precautions: 

•  If  you  have  any  doubts  about  a  chemical,  call  your  nearest  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  —  a  free  government  setup. 

•  Before  using  a  pesticide,  read  the  label  carefully.  By  Federal  law  this 
must  give  you  all  necessary  information  on  contents,  dosage,  precautions,  etc. 

•  Don't  smoke  while  spraying,  and  stay  out  of  the  drift. 

•  Don't  let  children  or  pets  get  into  the  chemicals,  and  don't  store  them 
with  other  household  goods  (such  as  foods,  cleaners,  etc.) . 

•  Avoid  skin  contact  as  much  as  possible. 

[Major  chemical  makers  now  are  busily  working  on  pesticides  with  much 
lower  toxicity  for  warm-blooded  animals.  A  new  one  that's  said  to  fall  into 
this  class  is  a  type  labeled  1-naphthyl-N-methylcarbamate.] 

★  ★  ★ 

In  case  you  didn't  know  it,  the  parking  brake  on  your  new  car  (and  many 
light  trucks)  may  not  prevent  the  vehicle  from  rolling  backward.  There's 
a  very  simple  way  to  fix  this,  though,  say  insurance  experts. 

Apply  the  foot  brake  while  setting  the  parking  brake.  The  shoe  and 
drum  engage  completely  and  the  car  will  not  move.  "No  problem  can  occur 
if  the  driver  trains  himself  to  do  this,"  the  safety  men  say. 

By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 
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Now!  Life  Insurance 

Birth  to  Age  80 

First 
30  Days 
ONLY  25tf 
Per  Policy 

CASH  FOR  YOUR  FINAL  EXPENSES. 
AVOID  BEING  A  BURDEN  TO  YOUR  FAMILY 

Introductory  Offer.  Answer  these  9 
questions  on  a  plain  piece  of  paper  and 
mail  with  only  25c  for  30  days*  protec- 
tion. Regular  rate  shown  on  policy. 
Amounts  usually  Issued  without  doctor 
examination.     NEW  LOW  RATES. 

Ages         Amount        Ages  Amount 
0  to  80      $1000      15  to  60  $2500 

1.  Print  full  name  and  address. 

2.  Date  of  birth? 

3.  Height?  3a.  Weight? 

4.  Occupation,  kind  of  work? 

4a  Name  and  address  of  employer 

5.  Race?    (For  identification). 

6.  Beneficiary  and  relationship  to  you? 

7.  To  your  knowledge  have  you  had  heart, 
lung,  diabetes,  cancer,  or  chronic  disease? 
Are  you  deformed,  lost  a  hand,  foot,  eye, 
or  ever  rejected  for  insurance? 

8.  State  condition  of  health. 

9.  Amount  desired,  and  sign  your  name. 

NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 
Actual  policy  will  be  mailed  you  direct 
from  Home  Office.    You  be  the  judge. 

Mail  to:    S.  B.  Hunt,  Chairman 
AMERICAN  LIFE  &  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO. 
344  American  Life  Etldg.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 

Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem! " 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)-discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H®.  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug 
counters. 


DRAINS 

cellars,  cisterns, 

wash  tubs; 

IRRIGATES 

-  CIRCULATES 

-  SPRAYS 

Type  P  rump  has   l.OOl  uses.  Stainless 
sluifi.    Won't  rust  or  clog!   Use    1/6  HP 
motor  or  larger. .  .  3/4  HP  for  up  to  2,400 
GPH:  450  OPH  80'  high;  or  1,800  GPH 
Ifrom  25'  well.    1"  Inlet;   3/4"  outlet. 

Coupling  included  free  $7.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bear  fng  Pump.  Up  to 
5.200  GPH:  IV4"  Inlet;  1 "  outlet .  $12.95 
Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Money  Bach 
Guarantee.  Also  other  sizes,  types. 

gMABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  56,  N.J. 

Free  Book  on  Arthritis 
And  Rheumatism 

HOW  TO  AVOID  CRIPPLING  DEFORMITIES 

Explains  why  drugs  and  medicines  Rive  only  temporary 
relief  and  fail  to  remove  the  causes;  tells  all  about  a  pro- 
ven non-surgical,  non-medical  treatment  which  has  pro- 
ven successful  since  1919.  Write  for  this  36-page  FREE 
BOOK  today.  No  agent  will  call. 

Ball  Clinic,  Dept.  3-560-JO     Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

TABLE  TIPSY? 

fix  it  quick  with 


PLASTIC  WOOD 

Handles  like  putty -hardens  like  wood! 
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HOW  COMMITTEES  RUN  THE  CONGRESS 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

was  in  line  to  take  over  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee.  (A  Democrat 
got  the  post. ) 

But  these  are  rare  exceptions.  The 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  begging  the 
question,  said  it  shall  be  the  "duty"  of 
the  chairmen  to  report  bills  promptly 
that  have  been  approved  by  their  com- 
mittees and  that  "necessary  steps"  shall 
be  taken  to  bring  the  bill  to  a  floor  vote. 
But  the  Act  listed  no  easy  method  of 
enforcement. 

Some  think  the  tyrants  of  the  hearing 
chambers  are  vanishing.  Interior  Secre- 
tary Udall  estimated  back  in  1957,  when 


he  was  a  Representative  from  Arizona, 
that  two-thirds  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees were  then  free  of  one-man  control. 

It  is  true  there  are  ways  to  get  around 
a  chairman's  clutches  on  a  bill.  In  the 
House,  any  Representative  can  pry  a 
measure  out  of  any  committee,  includ- 
ing the  Rules  Committee,  if  he  gets  a 
majority  of  the  House  to  sign  a  discharge 
petition.  But  many  object  to  this  device 
in  principle  and  refuse  to  sign,  even 
when  they  support  the  bill.  They  might 
get  their  figurative  throats  cut.  The  peti- 
tions rarely  succeed. 

The  other  gimmick  is  "Calendar  Wed- 
nesday," when  a  committee  chairman 
can  call  a  bill  to  the  floor  without  the 


say-so  of  the  Rules  Committee.  This  is 
also  rarely  tried  because  it  sets  up  condi- 
tions that  allow  opponents  to  stall  a  mea- 
sure into  oblivion. 

The  fact  remains  that  most  bills  die  in 
committee,  that  committees  cannot  vote 
on  bills  unless  they  meet,  and  that  ten  of 
the  standing  committees  today  still  meet 
"on  call  of  the  chairman."  He  may  bide 
his  time  until  he  has  assurance,  off  the 
record  of  course,  that  the  distasteful 
item  will  not  be  brought  up. 

It's  still,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  called  it 
78  years  ago,  "government  by  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  Congress." 

"We  are  ruled,"  he  said,  "by  a  score 
and  a  half  of  little  legislatures."  the  end 


baby,  if  she  expresses  a  wish  to  do  so. 

"When  do  I  cut  the  cord?"  you  ask 
plaintively. 

Well,  actually,  the  cord  never  needs 
to  be  cut.  The  placenta  is  part  of  the 
baby  until  all  pulsing  in  the  cord  blood 
vessels  has  stopped.  The  doctor  should 
see  the  placenta;  he  examines  it  to  see 
whether  it  was  properly  developed  and 
to  be  sure  it  is  all  there.  If  you  leave  the 
placenta  attached  to  the  baby  until  the 
doctor  arrives,  the  placenta  can't  be 
thrown  away! 

A  baby  will  live  quite  nicely  without 
the  cord  ever  being  cut.  The  cord  soon 
grows  hard  and  stiff,  then  shrivels  up 
and  falls  off  in  about  three  or  more  days. 
True,  it's  a  bit  messy  to  keep  the  pla- 
centa attached  to  the  baby.  But  it's  per- 
fectly safe,  and  avoids  any  chance  of  the 
baby's  bleeding  or  getting  an  infection 
through  a  cut  cord. 

If  the  cord  is  cut  without  use  of  sterile 
gloves,  sterile  scissors,  sterile  cord  tie, 
and  sterile  dressings,  there's  the  chance 
of  infection.  Once  cut,  the  cord  end  be- 
comes an  open  wound  and  must  be 
covered  with  sterile  dressings  until  it  is 
healed.  Your  only  safe  course  as  an 
emergency  stork  is  to  wait  for  someone 
with  sterile  medical  supplies  to  tie  and 
cut  the  cord  and  put  on  a  sterile  dressing. 

When  this  someone  with  medical  sup- 
plies arrives,  be  sure  the  baby's  eyes  have 
attention.  State  laws  require  silver  ni- 
trate drops  in  newborn  eyes,  to  prevent 
possible  eye  infection. 

Twenty  years  ago,  most  doctors  kept 
new  mothers  in  bed  for  a  week  or  more. 
Today,  many  physicians  feel  mothers 
may  be  up  and  about  as  soon  after  de- 
livery as  they  feel  like  it.  Many  mothers 
delivered  in  hospitals  today  are  out  of 
bed  the  next  day,  and  take  a  shower  bath 
in  three  or  four  days,  if  not  sooner. 
Again,  how  the  mother  feels  is  variable 
as  the  weather.  All  new  mothers  need 
extra  rest.  "Sleep  when  the  baby  sleeps 
and  wake  when  he  wakes,"  one  obstetri- 
cian tells  his  new  mothers. 


COULD  YOU  DELIVER  A  BABY? 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

If,  when  you're  the  emergency  stork, 
you  have  a  long  wait  for  medical  aid, 
allow  the  mother  to  walk  a  little  when 
she  feels  like  it.  Particularly  if  the  situ- 
ation should  be  a  disaster,  the  mother 
may  need  to  keep  up  her  strength  so  that 
she  can  walk  if  required. 

From  the  novels  you've  read,  you 
probably  think  you  should  bathe  the 
baby.  Don't  bathe  the  baby.  Bathing  a 
new  baby  may  expose  him  to  cold  and 
might  bring  infection  under  emergency 
conditions.  Instead,  wipe  the  face  and 
genitals  off  gently  with  a  clean  cloth. 
"The  baby  is  born  with  nature's  own 
cold  cream,"  an  imaginative  obstetri- 
cian humorously  says.  This  is  nature's 
protection  to  the  skin;  don't  wipe  it  off 
unless  it  becomes  soiled.  Many  hospital 
staffs  oil  the  new  baby's  skin. 

If  you're  in  a  bombing,  give  the  moth- 
er any  safe  water  you  can  find.  She  needs 
liquids.  She  needs  food  in  a  few  hours. 
Keep  the  mother  warm.  Let  her  move 
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"And  THIS  is  for  saving  me  the  maternity 
hospital  bill." 
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around  as  she  feels  able. 

Keep  the  baby  warm,  particularly  if 
he's  tiny.  Premature  babies,  babies 
weighing  under  six  pounds,  need  extra 
warmth,  but  don't  risk  burning  them 
with  an  unprotected  hot  water  bottle. 

Encourage  the  mother  to  nurse  the 
baby,  to  help  her  own  body  recover  and 
to  give  the  baby  liquids  he  needs  and 
some  immunity  to  diseases  she  has  had. 
In  a  few  days,  when  her  milk  comes  in, 
he'll  get  the  nourishment  he  then  needs. 

Relax  now!  You  won't  want  to  do  any 
of  that  falsely  romantic  cord  cutting 
you've  heard  of.  But  you  can  be  a  calmly 
safe  and  scientific  first  aid  stork,  know- 
ing when  and  what  to  do  and  not  to  do. 
All  your  life  you'll  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  you  were  an  unexpected  aid 
in  nature's  most  beautiful  unexpected 
act— quick  childbirth. 

If  you're  a  first  aid  stork— 

DO: 

1.  Catch  the  baby  as  it  is  born. 

2.  See  that  the  baby  can  breathe  freely. 
Support  the  baby  with  its  back  in  your 
palm,  at  a  slant  with  its  head  lower  to 
let  mucus  run  out  of  mouth  and  nose. 
Wipe  face.  Repeat  any  time  the  baby 
has  trouble  with  mucus. 

3.  Lay  baby  on  mother's  abdomen;  keep 
baby  warm  with  any  covering  at  hand, 
but  with  its  head  uncovered  for  safe 
breathing. 

4.  When  the  placenta  (afterbirth)  ar- 
rives and  for  an  hour  after,  see  that 
the  mother  doesn't  bleed.  Massage  the 
mother's  uterus  (womb)  gently 
through  the  skin  and  muscle  wall  of 
her  abdomen  to  control  bleeding. 

5.  Provide  warmth  for  mother  and  baby. 
Give  the  mother  clean  water  to  drink. 

BUT: 

1.  Don't  put  your  hands  near  the  birth 
canal. 

2.  Don't  pull  on  the  cord. 

3.  Don't  cut  the  cord. 

4.  Don't  spank  the  baby. 

5.  Don't  bathe  the  baby. 

THE  END 
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BOB  FELLER  AND  AMERICAN  LEGION  BASEBALL 

 (Continued  from  page  15)  


with  boys.  He  knew  baseball,  but  he 
knew  more  about  us.  I  signed  up  and 
he  announced  immediately,  "We'll  meet 
at  the  park  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
for  our  first  workout." 

"Fine,"  I  thought.  On  the  field  I  would 
feel  more  at  home.  It  was  a  good  dia- 
mond, carefully  kept,  and  1  was  placed 
at  third  base  because  my  arm  was  one  of 
the  few  strong  enough  to  make  the  throw 
to  first.  In  that  first  workout,  I  had  five 
thumbs  on  each  hand.  But  Mr.  Chance 
had  infinite  patience.  I  slowly  began  to 
blossom. 

We  had  just  an  ordinary  team  that 
year,  in  fact  we  lost  more  than  we  won. 
I  played  third,  short  and  second.  I  didn't 
figure  as  a  pitcher.  But  it  was  here  that 
I  did  my  baseball  growing  up.  If  it  wasn't 
for  Legion  ball  I  don't  know  where  I 
would  have  learned  the  fundamentals. 
My  dad's  farm  team  was  made  up  chief- 
ly of  adults,  and  they  came  around  to 
play  the  game,  not  to  teach  it. 

I  began  to  lose  my  shyness  in  the 
Legion  league.  Competitive  sports  are 
an  ideal  way  to  bring  a  boy  out  of  his 
shell:  they  break  down  barriers,  and 
provide  the  groundwork  for  lasting 
friendships.  Several  of  my  teammates 
on  that  first  Legion  team  became  my 
lifelong  friends. 

We  would  travel  to  the  games,  some 
as  far  as  20  miles  away,  in  Mr.  Chance's 
Ford,  a  vehicle  which  was  prophetically 
appropriate— several  years  later  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  aided  the  American 
Legion  in  its  sponsorship  of  Junior  Base- 
ball, giving  it  a  big  boost.  We  called  Mr. 
Chance's  flivver  the  "Banana  Wagon," 
because  he  always  kept  it  supplied  with 
bananas  for  after-game  refreshment. 

Of  course,  his  Ford  couldn't  carry 
the  full  team.  My  dad,  who  also  coached 
and  kept  score,  took  the  overflow  in  our 
Rickenbacker.  On  rare  occasions  we'd 
stop  for  an  ice  cream  cone  after  a  game. 
As  much  as  I  like  ice  cream  to  this  day, 
the  taste  of  those  cones  never  has  been 
duplicated. 

Our  catcher  was  Nile  Kinnick,  who 
later  became  an  All- American  quarter- 
back at  the  University  of  Iowa  and  the 
winner  of  the  Heisman  Trophy  in  1939. 
Kinnick,  a  highly  intelligent  person, 
went  to  Adel  High,  a  rival  of  Van  Meter 
High,  my  school.  I  would  never  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  playing  with  him 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  American  Legion 
ball. 

Even  during  baseball  season,  he  was 
crazy  about  football.  He  would  bring 
his  football  to  practice,  drop-kicking  and 
passing  it  during  idle  moments.  Wisely, 
Mr.  Chance  never  tried  to  dissuade  him, 
and  Nile  went  on  to  football  greatness. 
Nile  and  I  were  Legion  teammates  for 
two  successive  years.  When  I  learned 


that  he  lost  his  life  during  WWII,  trying 
to  land  his  crippled  plane  on  an  aircraft 
carrier,  it  was  as  though  I  had  lost  a 
brother. 

Shortly  before  the  start  of  my  second 
season  in  Legion  ball,  my  dad  said,  "Mr. 
Chance  and  1  have  been  talking  it  over. 
You  have  such  a  strong  arm,  we  think 
you  could  become  a  fine  pitcher." 

I  said  I  preferred  short,  explaining, 
"A  shortstop  plays  every  day  and  a 
pitcher  doesn't."  But  since  1  was  told  I 
would  play  the  infield  for  the  Adel  team 
when  I  wasn't  pitching,  I  didn't  mind. 
We  didn't  win  any  championships,  be- 
cause it  was  hard  to  beat  the  bigger  Des 
Moines  teams,  but  we  had  a  decent  sea- 
son. 

From  then  on,  it  was  pretty  much 
agreed:  I  was  primarily  a  pitcher.  I  felt 
a  special  confidence  on  the  mound. 
Moreover,  I  realized  I  wanted  to  be  a 
pitcher.  At  13,  I  had  found  my  position. 

The  next  season,  1933,  I  switched  to 
the  Highland  Park  American  Legion 
Post  team  in  Des  Moines.  In  those  days 
the  program  was  not  nearly  as  well  or- 
ganized as  it  is  now.  Territories  weren't 
designated  or  rigidly  controlled. 

It  was  tough  to  leave  Mr.  Chance,  but, 
as  I  recall,  he  suggested  that  a  few  of 
us  join  a  better  team.  It  seems  to  me 
that  his  Adel  club  dropped  out  that  year 
so  that  we  could  move  up.  That's  the 
kind  of  man  he  was. 

(I  was  thrilled  for  him  upon  learning 
that  his  1949  team  reached  the  state 
finals,  and  when  he  invited  me  to  the 
banquet  honoring  his  boys,  I  eagerly 
accepted.) 

Mr.  Chance  died  three  years  ago.  His 
last  request  was  that  his  ashes  be  spread 
on  the  Adel  diamond,  on  a  direct  line 
from  home  plate  to  center  field.  This 
was  done  by  his  sons-in-law.  Even  in 
death,  he  wanted  to  remain  close  to  the 
program  which  had  been  a  major  part 
of  his  life.  From  such  dedication  Ameri- 
can Legion  Junior  Baseball  has  flour- 
ished. 

My  dad  helped  coach  the  Highland 
Park  team.  I  pitched  and  played  second. 
We  had  a  good  club,  but  a  pitching  short- 
age kept  us  from  reaching  the  state 
finals.  This  was  the  first  year  I  began 
getting  newspaper  writeups  as  a  pitcher 
—  I  was  managing  to  strike  out  15  to  18 
men  a  game.  Thinking  back,  it  seems  I 
had  better  control  at  14  than  I  had  in 
the  majors.  Or  it  could  have  been  that 
the  boys  were  afraid  my  fast  ball  would 
hit  them  and  they  swung  at  anything  in 
self  defense. 

The  following  year,  1934,  was  my 
final  in  Legion  play.  We  played  for  the 
Valley  Junction  Post  —  Valley  Junction 
is  now  West  Des  Moines  —  and  we  had 
an  outstanding,  well-balanced  team.  This 


You  Can  Now  Be  FREE 
From  Truss  Slavery 

Surely  you  want  to  Throw  Away 
Trusses  Forever  and  be  rid  of  Rup- 
ture Worries.  Then  why  put  up  with 
wearing  a  griping,  chafing,  unsani- 
tary truss  the  balance  of  your  life? 

If  you  do,  it  will  not  be  through 
necessity  but  through  choice  on  your 
part  —  for  most  reducible  Ruptures 
can  be  corrected  NON-SURGICALLY. 

The  resultful  Non-Surgical  treat- 
ments of  reducible  Rupture  used  by 
the  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  require 
no  painful  surgery,  hospitalization, 
anesthesia  or  long  periods  of  con- 
valescence. 

These  treatments  are  so  dependable 
that  every  patient  accepted  for  treat- 
ment is  given  a  Lifetime  Certifi- 
cate of  Assurance.  Treatments  usu- 
ally take  but  a  short  time  and  the 
cost  is  reasonable. 


NON-SURGICAL  TREATMENTS 


In  recent  years  men  from  over 
1,000  communities  have  been  success- 
fully Non-Surgically  treated  for  Rup- 
ture at  the  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic. 
They  have  achieved  a  new  outlook  on 
life  because  they  no  longer  worry 
about  their  Rupture  or  the  wearing 
of  Trusses. 

Do  Something 
TODAY 

The  Excelsior 
Medical  Clinic  has 
recently  published  a 
New  FREE  Book, 
fully  illustrated,  on 
how  neglect  of  Rup- 
ture, Rectal-Colon 
Disorders  or  Glan- 
dular Inflammation 
often  results  in  ex- 
pensive surgery. 

It  shows  HOW  and 
WHY  NON-SURGI- 
CAL treatment 
methods  are  so  suc- 
cessful today. 

Taking  a  few 
minutes  right  now 
in  filling  out  the 
coupon  below  may 
enable  you  to  bet- 
ter enjoy  the  fu- 
ture years  of  your 
life. 

EXCELSIOR 
MEDICAL  CLINIC 
i  Dept.  HI  150 
J  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

|      Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  at  once  your 
I  New  FREE  Book.  I  am  interested  in  full 
I  information   (Please  Check  Box) 
■  □  Hernia     □  Rectal-Colon     □  Clandular 


RECTAL-COLON 
DISORDERS 
Glandular 

Inflammation 

These  disor- 
ders, if  not 
corrected,  may 
gradually  grow 
worse  and  of- 
ten require 
surffery.  The 
Non-Surgical 
treatment  of 
these  disorders 
is  fully  ex- 
plained in  our 
Free  Book. 


£88? 

DISEASES 


Inflammation 


J  NAME  

J  ADDRESS. 
J  TOWN  


STATE- 


J 
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Bob  Feller  and  American  Legion  Baseball 

(Continued  from  page  45) 

time  we  made  it  to  the  state  finals.  That 
is,  we  thought  we  did.  Wc  had  to  play 
[ndianola  to  determine  the  regional  rep- 
resentative. We  met  at  their  park  and  a 
tremendous  crowd  gathered.  I  pitched 
and  that  was  one  day  I  really  had  it.  Only 
one  Indianola  player  reached  second. 

When  the  final  out  was  made,  we  ran 
off  the  field  jubilantly.  "On  to  the  finals," 
we  shouted,  and  it  was  agreed  we  would 
be  heavy  favorites  to  win  the  state  title. 

Next  day  came  the  stunning  news: 
"Valley  Junction  Disqualified."  A  re- 
examination of  our  birth  certificates, 
necessary  for  all  finalists,  revealed  that 
one  of  our  players  was  too  old  for 
Legion  play  by  exactly  two  days.  Some- 
how his  parents  had  misconstrued  the 
eligibility  date.  It  didn't  matter  that  this 
boy  had  gone  hitless  all  season. 

A  few  of  our  players  cried.  It  was  dif- 
ficult for  boys  of  our  age  to  rationalize 
away  heartbreak  and  anger  at  such  a 
moment.  Our  coaches  and  followers, 
too,  were  deeply  disappointed.  But  the 
older,  wiser  heads  among  them  made  us 
see  the  issue  squarely.  We  had  broken  a 
rule  and  had  to  pay  the  consequences. 
It  was  a  valuable  lesson  of  life.  We  must 
play  and  live  according  to  the  rules. 
Each  of  us  matured  a  little  from  the 
experience. 

There  are  some  theorists  who  insist 
too  much  stress  is  placed  on  winning  in 
American  Legion  baseball  and  similar 
endeavors,  and  that  a  permanent  emo- 
tional scar  is  left  on  a  youngster  when 
his  team  loses.  I  don't  buy  that. 

If  this  were  true,  competition  would 
be  eliminated  at  birth.  Aren't  children 
competing  for  attention  the  moment 
they're  born?  Don't  they  compete  when 
they  make  their  first  trip  to  the  sandbox 
to  see  who  makes  the  best  mudpie,  or 
in  second  or  third  grade  spelldowns? 

Baseball  is  a  contest.  The  object  is  to 
win  and  I  don't  believe  it  is  normal  or 
desirable  to  accept  defeat  with  a  shrug. 
I've  seen  major  leaguers  rip  off  their 
uniforms  and  kick  over  water  buckets 
after  a  loss. 

Understand,  I'm  not  trying  to  encour- 
age emotional  outbursts.  But  I  believe 
the  strong  desire  to  succeed  is  a  positive 
quality.  Competition  is  the  vital  part  of 
our  democracy,  the  force  that  has  made 
our  nation  grow.  American  Legion  base- 
ball provides  a  healthy  ground  for  the 
competitive  spirit,  a  ground  where  you 
must  play  according  to  the  rules,  learn 
how  to  be  a  winner  — and  a  loser  as  well. 
You  will  learn  from  the  lessons  of  de- 
feat how  to  achieve  victory  next  time. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  experience  we 
had  in  our  final  year  of  American  Le- 
gion ball  made  all  the  boys  on  the  Val- 
ley Junction  team  better  equipped  to 
face  future  bumps. 

"To  keep  the  rules,  keep  faith  with 


your  teammates,  keep  yourself  fit,  keep 
a  stout  heart  in  defeat,  keep  your  pride 
under  in  victory.  .  .  ."  This  is  part  of 
the  American  Legion  Junior  Baseball 
code  and  from  my  personal  knowledge, 
I  can  tell  the  1,800  boys  who  play  in 
our  local  league  that  these  are  not  idle 
words. 

What  impresses  me  most  about  the 
Legion's  baseball  program  is  that  it  is  so 
truly  American.  It  contains  all  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  basic  to  democracy. 
Here  we  have  grown  men,  soldiers  and 
sailors,  who  have  been  through  wars, 


"I  understand  they  have  a  pretty  tight 
schedule  this  season." 
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handing  bats  and  balls  to  youngsters  so 
they  can  play  a  fun  game— a  game  which 
not  only  fosters  friendships,  develops 
coordination  and  good  health  habits  for 
boys,  but  helps  break  down  social  bar- 
riers and  makes  for  a  more  closely  knit 
community. 

On  one  American  Legion  team,  for 
example,  you  can  have  the  banker's  son, 
the  industrialist's  son,  the  gardener's  son, 
the  fireman's  son  and  the  ball  player's 
son.  No  one  pays  attention  to  how  much 
money  the  boy's  father  has,  his  social 
standing  or  his  religion.  Rich  or  poor, 
he's  judged  on  how  he  performs  in  open 
competition.  Where  else  is  there  a  more 
practical  training  ground  for  democracy? 

There  is  a  new  neighborliness,  too. 
Getting  together  at  the  ball  games  is  al- 
most as  easy  for  grownups  as  for  the 
youngsters.  The  banker  and  the  gardener 
stand  side  by  side  cheering  the  same 
team. 

In  contrast,  consider  what  happens  in 
a  totalitarian  country.  There,  the  ruling 
class  is  generally  made  up  of  old  war 
heroes  who  put  guns  or  shovels  in  the 
hands  of  their  youth  and  let  them  dig 
their  own  graves. 

I  remember  as  a  boy  talking  with  the 


men  who  wore  the  Legion  hats.  1  learned 
from  them  about  WW  I,  the  horrors  of  it, 
about  the  bloody  battles,  about  their 
friends  who  died.  1  also  attended  the 
parades,  saw  the  flag  raised  at  Post  af- 
fairs, and  obtained  a  much  more  dra- 
matic concept  of  America  and  what  it 
stands  for  than  I  did  from  history  books. 

All  this  helped  me  when  I  enlisted  in 
the  Navy,  Dec.  9,  1941.  I  think  I  had  the 
war  in  a  more  realistic  perspective  than 
seamen  who  hadn't  grown  up  among 
Legionnaires.  I  knew  it  would  be  a  long 
war,  a  bitter,  bloody  one.  I  wasn't  as  im- 
patient as  many  of  my  mates  and  I  didn't 
gripe  about  the  fact  that  it  was  cutting 
into  the  prime  of  my  baseball  career. 

1  knew  there  was  danger  of  death 
daily,  but  I  knew  there  was  a  job  to  do, 
a  job  that  had  to  be  done  to  keep  our 
nation  strong  at  the  risk  of  grave  per- 
sonal sacrifices.  I'm  sure  Nile  Kinnick 
felt  as  I  did. 

What  gripes  me  about  some  groups 
in  our  own  country  is  that  they  scream 
about  all  the  rights  and  privileges  be- 
longing to  them.  These  groups  are  al- 
ways the  most  vociferous,  yet  they  as- 
sume no  responsibilities  or  obligations, 
support  no  charities  or  worthy  causes 
and  do  nothing  constructive  to  maintain 
the  freedoms  they  enjoy. 

On  the  other  hand,  it's  heartwarming 
to  see  an  increasing  number  of  our 
major  corporations  follow  the  Legion's 
example  and  become  involved  in  pro- 
grams designed  to  make  our  youngsters 
grow  into  better  citizens.  I'm  partial  to 
sports  because  I  know  what  they  did  for 
me  and  I  can  see  what  they're  doing  for 
my  three  sons. 

Our  eldest  son,  Steve,  now  17,  re- 
minded me  of  myself  as  a  boy.  He  was 
painfully  shy.  My  wife,  Virginia,  and  I 
saw  baseball  bring  him  out  of  his  shell, 
just  as  it  brought  me  out  of  mine. 

Virginia  applauds  the  boys'  baseball 
participation  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  takes  them  away  from  the  TV 
set.  I'm  lucky  I  was  born  before  TV.  If 
there  had  been  television  in  my  child- 
hood, perhaps  all  I  would  have  done  was 
milk  cows  and  watch  that  box.  Maybe 
I  wouldn't  have  become  a  pitcher.  In 
this  TV  age,  the  American  Legion  base- 
ball program  assumes  greater  import- 
ance than  ever.  It  helps  entice  the  boys 
from  the  one-eyed  monster  and  those 
shows  of  violence,  and  provides  them 
with  needed  healthy  recreation  and  ex- 
ercise. 

In  addition  to  the  many  physical  and 
mental  benefits  I  received  from  Ameri- 
can Legion  play,  there  was  one  that 
firmly  shaped  my  destiny.  It  exposed  me 
to  a  major  league  scout. 

I  was  being  scouted  while  pitching 
for  Valley  Junction  —  and  I  didn't  know 
it  until  a  year  later.  It  developed  that  an 
umpire  for  our  Legion  games,  Bill  Mc- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Habits  of  Black  Bass 


Every  stare  but  Alaska  has  either  large- 
mouth  or  smallmouth  black  bass,  or  both, 
in  its  waters,  making  them  the  most-fished- 
for  of  our  freshwater  species.  The  most 
obvious  difference  between  them  is  that  the 
dorsal  fin  of  the  largemouth  is  divided 
almost  completely  in  half.  Both  are  prized, 
scrappy  game.  The  smallmouth  is  famous 
for  his  battle-per-pound. 

Both  are  lone  wolves  and  seldom  will  two 
be  found  in  the  same  lair.  The  exception  is 
in  very  large  lakes  where  young  adult  small- 
mouths  sometimes  swim  in  schools.  Both 
are  voracious,  usually  preferring  large 
mouthfuls  and  lures  to  small  ones.  A  large- 
mouth  can  seize  in  its  capacious  jaws  an- 
other fish  almost  its  own  size,  swallowing 
and  digesting  it  gradually.  It  likes  slow- 
moving  prey.  A  fast  swimmer  can  escape 
because  the  largemouth  takes  time  to  make 
up  its  mind. 

In  hot  weather  when  loafing  in  cool 
deep  water,  it  must  be  coaxed  to  strike.  At 
that  time  a  lure  retrieved  repeatedly  in 
front  of  it  seems  to  foment  attack.  But  the 
smallmouth  seldom  can  be  coaxed  when  not 
feeding  or  already  feeling  pugnacious.  It 
prefers  a  faster  prey  or  lure. 

The  largemouth  of  the  warm  weed- 
bottomed  ponds,  lakes  and  sluggish  rivers 
feeds  in  the  shore  shallows  where  food  is 
plentiful.  Its  special  mealtimes  are  day- 
break and  dusk.  But  the  wisest  fish  (the 
oldest  and  largest)  like  to  feed  at  night.  In 
autumn,  the  angler's  best  season,  the  large- 
mouth remains  near  shore,  not  retiring  to 
deep  water  during  the  day.  The  smallmouth 
may  change  lairs  but  seldom  migrates  be- 
tween shallows  and  deep  water.  In  cold 
water  habitats  it  usually  remains  in  its 
chosen  haunt.  This  might  be  a  boulder  in  a 
river,  a  deep  pool  at  the  foot  of  riffles  or 
rapids,  a  rock  ledge  or  gravel  bar  in  a  lake, 
a  steep  rocky  shoreline,  or  the  mouth  of  a 
feeder  stream.  Favorite  feeding  times  of  the 
lake  dwellers  are  also  daybreak  and  dusk 
but  fast-water  smallmouths  will  grab  a 
meal  whenever  they're  hungry. 

Bass  are  aggressive  when  hungry.  A 
splash  usually  will  attract,  not  scare  them. 
They  like  food  that's  noisy,  apparently 
crippled,  and  not  too  hard  to  catch.  They 
can  see  colors.  A  lure  with  red  on  it  is  a 
proved  fishgetter.  One  instinct  of  the  bass 
is  especially  interesting.  When  it  grabs  a 
live  prey,  it  moves  to  a  safe  retreat,  then 
spits  it  out  and  swallows  it  headfirst  so  the 
tidbit  won't  get  stuck  in  its  throat.  There 
may  be  another  reason,  too  —  so  its  victim 
can't  swim  out  again. 

EMERGENCY  PLASTIC  RUBBERS  that 
weigh  almost  nothing  and  cost  less  are  sug- 
gested by  J.  C.  Biddy  of  Blair,  Okla.  Take 
a  plastic  garment  cover,  such  as  dry  clean- 
ers use,  and  cut  into  two  large  squares. 
When  you  come  to  a  water  hazard,  such 


as  a  stream  you  must  wade  across,  place 
each  foot  in  the  center  of  a  plastic  square, 
fold  it  up  around  your  ankle  and  tie  it 
closed  with  a  string  or  rubber  band.  When 
your  shoes  are  wet  but  you  must  wear  them 
anyhow,  the  plastic  will  serve  another  pur- 
pose; wrap  it  around  each  stockinged  foot 
before  putting  on  your  shoes.  It  will  keep 
your  socks  and  feet  dry. 

CAN'T  FIND  CAMP  when  you're  coming 
in  off  the  lake  after  dark?  Take  a  shiny 
can  or  a  piece  of  foil  and  fasten  it  to  a  tree 
near  your  boat  mooring,  recommends 
Robert  Williams  of  Canton,  Ohio.  The 


shiny  surface  will  pick  up  and  reflect  rays 
from  your  flashlight  to  guide  you  in.  Fluo- 
rescent Scotch  tape  stuck  to  a  tree  or  shore 
rock  works,  too. 

PHEASANT  FEATHER  HATS  are  easy  to 

make  and  will  comfort  your  better-half 
should  she  think  you  spend  too  much  time 
hunting  and  fishing.  All  you  need  are  the 
feathers,  one  of  her  old  hats,  some  glue,  a 
toothpick  and  a  little  imagination.  Place  the 
hat  on  a  large  can  to  hold  it  firmly;  cut 
the  feathers  short,  saving  the  colorful  out- 
side ends;  with  the  toothpick  apply  a  little 
glue  to  the  veins  of  each  and  press  it  in 
place.  Feathers  are  best  arranged  in  hori- 
zontal overlapping  rows;  start  at  the  bot- 
tom and  work  around  and  up.  Looks  like  a 
million  dollars.  But  be  sure  she  doesn't  wear 
it  in  the  rain! 

NEXT  WATERFOWL  SEASON  promises 
to  be  a  good  one,  according  to  an  exten- 
sive survey  made  last  January  by  2,000 
sportsmen  covering  175,000  miles.  All 
species,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
brant,  have  increased  considerably  over  last 
year  on  all  the  flyways.  Numbers  are  gener- 
ally lower  than  the  10-year  average,  how- 
ever. Geese  promise  to  reach  a  new  high 
on  the  Atlantic  Flyway,  and  geese  and  all 
ducks  on  the  Mississippi  Flyway.  The  Cen- 
tral and  Pacific  Flyways  show  the  least  gain. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  along.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  are  unable  to  acknowl- 
edge contributions,  return  them  or  enter 
into  correspondence  concerning  them.  Ad- 
dress Outdoor  Editor,  The  American  Legion 
Magazine,  720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


MEN 

PAST  40 

Troubled  with  GETTING  UP  NIGHTS 
Pains  in  BACK,  HIPS,  LEGS 
Tiredness,  LOSS  OF  VIGOR 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  these  symptoms 
then  your  troubles  may  be  traced  to 
Glandular  Inflammation.  Glandular  In- 
flammation is  a  constitutional  disease  and 
medicines  that  give  merely  temporary  re- 
lief cannot  be  expected  to  remove  the 
causes  of  your  troubles. 

Neglect  of  Glandular  Inflammation 
often  leads  to  premature  old  age,  and  in- 
curable conditions.  The  past  year,  men 
from  1,000  communities  have  been  suc- 
cessfully treated  here  at  Excelsior  Springs. 
They  have  found  soothing  relief  and  a  new 
outlook  on  life. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  devoted 
to  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to 
older  men  by  NON-SURGICAL  Methods 
has  a  New  FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how 
these  troubles  may  be  corrected  by  proven 
Non-Surgical  treatments.  This  book  may 
prove  of  utmost  importance  to  you. 

Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  Dept.  Bl  155 

Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

Smoke  for  Relief  — 


ASTH  MA- H  Ay  FEVER 


fry  them  FREE 

Sufferers  from  Asthma  and  the  dis- 
comforts of  excessive  secretions  in  the 
nasal  passages  associated  with  Hay 
Fever  have,  for  over  60  years,  found 
quick,  temporary  relief  by  smoking 
PAGE'S  INHALERS.  Pleasant,  inex- 
pensive.  At  drug  stores, 
or  order  direct  from 
factory. 


For  free  samples,  write 

Consolidated  Chemical  Co., 
835A  Cherry  St., Grand  Rapids  6, Michigan 


SEND   FOR   FREE  SAMPLES 

CARBIDE  CANNON 


Sounds 
dynamite 

blast!  BRIL- 
LIANT 


H  ! 

Ilghty  roar  echoes  for 
Fine  July  4th  noise- 
,  starting  gun,  cele- 
ns.  No  recoil.  Hun- 
of  shots  for  few  cents. 
_.rblde.  Fast  tiring.  At- 
tractively made  of  heavy  cast 
iron.  Monev  back  guarantee. 
9"  Cannon  { Picture)  $4.50 
Postpaid.  Big  17"  Cannon 
$9.50.  Mammoth  25"  Cannon 
$13.95.  Ammunition  39c  tube 
(500  shots),  3  tubes  $1.10  postpaid. 
JOHNSON  SMITH  CO.       Dept.  282       Detroit  7.  Mich. 

FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can  eat 
and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security;  in  many 
cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural  teeth.  Klutch 
lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  dropping,  rocking, 
chafing  plate.  ...  If  your  druggist  doesn't  have 
Klutch,  don't  waste  money  on  substitutes,  but  send 
us  10  c  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 
KLUTCH  CO.,   Box   307-F.   ELMIRA,   N.  Y. 

Fill  Cracks  And 
Holes  Better 

Handles  like  putty.  Hardens  like  wood. 

PLASTIC  WOOD" 

The  Genuine  -  Accept  No  Substitute. 
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Bob  Feller  and  American  Legion  Baseball 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

Mahon,  was  a  sub-scout  for  the  Cleve- 
land Indians.  This  meant  he  would  send 
reports  to  the  Cleveland  office  on  likely 
prospects.  At  the  end  of  the  season  he 
turned  in  one  about  a  15-year-old  farm 
boy  who  had  a  strong  right  arm. 

The  report  caused  Cy  Slapnicka,  the 
Indians'  chief  scout,  to  come  out  and 
see  for  himself.  I  signed  at  age  16  and 
was  pitching  major  league  ball  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

What  happened  to  me  will  happen  to 
many  Legion  players  this  year.  The  ma- 
jors are  hungry  for  talent.  Every  Legion 
player  is  scouted.  That  umpire  behind 
the  plate  may  be  another  Bill  McMahon. 

My  dad,  of  course,  was  thrilled  that 
I  became  a  ball  player.  Still,  as  much  as 
he  enjoyed  the  game,  he  never  once 
mentioned  it  as  a  possible  career.  He 
provided  the  proper  baseball  environ- 
ment, but  he  never  forced  the  game  on 
me.  We  played  baseball  together  be- 
cause it  was  fun.  That  I  became  a  big- 
leaguer  was  purely  a  bonus  —  a  wonder- 
ful one,  I  admit.  To  me,  my  father  was 
the  greatest  man  who  ever  lived. 

I  mention  this  because  I  have  seen 
fathers  take  the  fun  out  of  the  game  for 
their  sons.  They  push  the  boys  to  the 
point  of  harassment.  Some  of  them  be- 
come so  vicariously  involved,  they  can't 


watch  the  game  objectively.  They  argue 
with  the  umpire,  the  manager  and, 
worst,  with  their  own  sons.  This  is  a 
danger,  and  a  wise  parent  avoids  it. 

Having  been  involved  in  virtually 
every  facet  of  the  Legion  baseball  pro- 
gram, may  I  offer  a  few  tips  to  make  it 
a  more  enjoyable,  worthwhile  experi- 
ence? 

TO  THE  PLAYERS: 

■  Know  the  rules.  Read  and  study  as 
many  books  as  you  can  on  fundamentals. 

"Concentrate  on  one  position,  but  be 
prepared  to  play  another  when  neces- 
sary. 

*Work  on  your  playing  weaknesses, 
rather  than  on  your  strong  points. 

*If  you're  a  pitcher,  cover  your  arm 
at  least  to  the  elbow  on  warm  days  and 
down  to  the  wrist  on  cool  days.  Warm 
up  for  ten  minutes  on  a  cool  day;  five 
or  six  minutes  on  a  warm  one.  Make 
sure  you  concentrate  on  fast  balls  and 
master  control,  before  experimenting 
with  curves. 

"Get  plenty  of  sleep,  eat  the  proper 
foods.  (When  1  was  a  boy  my  dad  said, 
"Bob,  do  me  a  favor.  Don't  use  alcohol 
or  tobacco  until  you're  21."  1  promised 
him  I  wouldn't.  I  still  don't  smoke  and 
rarely  touch  alcohol,  and  then  only  in 
its  mildest  form.) 

*Pull  for  your  teammates,  especially 
when  you're  sitting  on  the  bench. 


TO  THE  PARENTS: 

*Obtain  your  doctor's  approval  should 
there  be  any  question  about  your  boy's 
participation  because  of  physical  or 
emotional  considerations. 

*Be  on  hand  to  see  his  games  —  this  is 
more  important  than  making  a  cash  do- 
nation to  the  league. 

"Root  for  your  son;  it  will  help  build 
his  confidence.  Never  sharply  criticize 
his  play,  especially  in  front  of  others. 

*Try  to  play  catch  and  pepper  infor- 
mally with  him  and  other  youngsters  in 
the  neighborhood. 

:;Most  of  all,  always  remember  that 
baseball  is  a  game,  not  a  life-and-death 
matter. 

TO  THE  COACHES: 

*Be  patient  with  your  players  and 
never  raise  your  voice  to  them.  Remem- 
ber that  errors  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  game  as  the  bat  and  ball. 

:;:Treat  all  the  boys  exactly  alike. 
Never  cater  to  a  star  or  you  will  be  do- 
ing him  an  injustice  as  well  as  yourself. 

*Try  to  get  to  know  each  boy  per- 
sonally, and  his  parents  and  home  back- 
ground. 

*  Whenever  possible,  give  your  sub- 
stitutes a  chance  to  play. 

There  it  is.  "Play  Ball"  —  and  here's 
hoping  the  Legion  program  is  as  much 
fun  for  you  as  it  continues  to  be  for  me. 

THE  END 


New  York  Courier  and  Inquirer.  It  said: 
"In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  proof 
that  he  is  a  base  defrauder,  Mr.  Wood 
is  Mayor!  .  .  .  On  New  Year's  Day  he 
will  go  to  City  Hall,  and  he  will  go  there 
to  give  the  lie,  in  the  face  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  this  city,  to  the 
maxim  —  That  Honesty  is  the  Best 
Policy.' " 

When  Wood,  in  January,  1861,  urged 
that  New  York  City  secede  from  the 
Union  in  order  to  keep  out  of  the  Civil 
War,  Horace  Greeley  in  his  New  York 
Tribune  tersely  cursed  him:  "Mr.  Fer- 
nando Wood  evidently  wants  to  be  a 
traitor;  it  is  lack  of  courage  that  makes 
him  content  with  being  a  blackguard." 

When  Thomas  Devyr  attacked  Gree- 
ley for  supporting  Lincoln.  Greeley,  in 
1860,  scratched  out  this  reply: 

"The  only  favor  I  shall  ever  ask  of 
you  is  that  you  read  Benedict  Arnold's 
letter  to  his  betrayed  countrymen  after 
he  escaped  from  West  Point  to  the  Brit- 
ish camp,  and  then  take  a  steady  look  at 
your  own  face  in  the  mirror... I  remain, 
glad  that  you  have  ceased  personally  to 
infest  me,  Horace  Greeley." 

When  James  Buchanan  came  to  the 
end  of  his  term  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  booted  on  his  way 
in  1861  by  Claudian  B.  Northrop  of 
Charleston,  S.C.,  with :  "...  the  name  and 
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achievements  of  James  Buchanan,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  will  hereafter 
be  found  in  the  trash  heap  of  history." 

The  powerful  Sen.  Thaddeus  Stevens 
of  Pennsylvania,  during  an  1850  address 
in  Congress,  referred  to  skunks,  then 
added:  "It  is  my  purpose  nowhere  in 
these  remarks  to  make  personal  re- 
proaches; I  entertain  no  ill-will  towards 
any  human  being,  nor  any  brute,  that 
I  know  of,  not  even  the  skunk  across  the 
way  to  which  I  referred." 

In  1856,  young  United  States  Rep. 
James  G.  Blaine  described  New  York 
Rep.Roscoe  Conkling,  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  contempt  of  that  large-minded 
gentleman  is  so  wilting;  his  haughty  dis- 
dain, his  grandiloquent  swell,  his  majes- 
tic, supereminent,  overpowering,  turkey 
gobbler  strut  has  been  so  crushing  to 
myself  and  to  all  members  of  this  house 
that  I  know  it  was  an  act  of  the  greatest 
temerity  for  me  to  venture  upon  a  con- 
troversy with  him  .  .  ."  Nineteen  years 
later  Conkling  got  even.  Asked  to  help 
Blaine  in  his  bid  for  the  Presidency,  he 
replied:  "I  can't.  I've  retired  from  crimi- 
nal practice." 

It  was  Blaine,  incidentally,  who  said 
that  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler  was  a 
"lamentably  successful  cross  between  a 
fox  and  a  hog." 

Sen.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Geor- 


gia, later  vice  president  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  more  than  held  his  own  in 
Congressional  give-and-take.  Once  an 
opponent  shouted  at  the  diminutive  Ste- 
phens, who  weighed  in  at  80  pounds, 
"Why  you  little  know-nothing,  I  could 
swallow  you  whole  and  never  know  I 
had  eaten  anything."  "In  that  case,"  re- 
plied Stephens,  "you  would  have  more 
brains  in  your  belly  than  you  ever  had 
in  your  head." 

During  another  debate,  pint-size  Ste- 
phens bellowed,  "My  opponent  is  not 
fit  to  carry  swill  to  swine  .  .  ."  Other 
Senators  cried  out  "Order!  Order!,"  and 
Stephens  was  told  to  apologize.  He  did 
so,  in  this  fashion:  "I  do  apologize.  The 
Senator  is  absolutely  fit  for  the  duty  to 
which  I  referred."  This  gag  still  lives. 

A  scathing  description  of  the  people 
in  Washington  just  before  the  Civil  War 
was  given  by  the  amiable,  humanity- 
loving  poet  Walt  Whitman: 

"They  were,  seven-eighths  of  them,  the 
meanest  kind  of  bawling  and  brawling 
office-holders,  office-seekers,  pimps,  ma- 
lignants,  conspirators,  murderers,  fancy 
men,  customhouse  clerks,  contractors, 
kept-editors,  spaniels  well-trained  to 
carry  and  fetch,  jobbers,  infidels,  dis- 
unionists,  terrorists,  mail-riflers,  slave 
catchers,  pushers  of  slavery,  creatures 
of  the  President,  creatures  of  would-be 
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Presidents,  spies,  bribers,  compromisers, 
lobbyers,  spongers,  ruined  sports,  expel- 
led gamblers,  policy-backers,  monte- 
dealers,  duelists,  carriers  of  concealed 
weapons,  deaf  men,  pimpled  men,  scar- 
red inside  with  vile  disease,  gaudy  out- 
side with  gold  chains  made  from  peo- 
ple's money  and  harlot's  money,  twisted 
together;  crawling,  serpentine  men,  the 
lousy  combings  and  born  freedom-sel- 
lers of  the  earth." 

A  group  of  women  meeting  in  New 
York  in  1866  to  fight  for  equal  rights 
were  warned  by  an  envenomed  account 
in  the  New  York  World  of  the  resent- 
ment they  would  have  to  overcome,  as 
the  same  report  reminds  us  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  press  abused  its  freedom. 
No  editorial,  this  was  a  "straight"  news 
story : 

"Susan  [B.  Anthony]  is  lean,  cadav- 
erous and  intellectual,  with  the  propor- 
tions of  a  file  and  the  voice  of  a  hurdy- 
gurdy.  She  is  the  favorite  of  the 
Convention.  Mrs.  Stanton  [Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton]  is  one  of  the  intellectual 
stock,  impressive  in  manner  and  dis- 
posed to  henpeck  the  Convention,  which 
of  course  calls  out  resistance  and  much 
cackling  .  .  .  Lucy  Stone,  the  president 
of  the  Convention,  is  what  the  law  terms 
a  "spinster."  She  is  a  sad  old  girl,  presides 
with  timidity  and  hesitation,  is  wheezy 
and  nasal  in  her  pronunciation  and 
wholly  without  dignity  or  command  .  .  . 
Mummified  and  fossilated  females,  void 
of  domestic  duties,  habits  and  natural 
affections;  crack-brained,  rheumatic, 
dyspeptic,  henpecked  men,  vainly  striv- 
ing to  achieve  the  liberty  of  opening 
their  heads  in  presence  of  their  wives  .  .  . 
and  Theodore  Tilton,  make  up  the  less 
than  100  members  of  this  caravan." 

After  the  Civil  War,  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  political  invective  was  that  of 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  today  better  known 
as  a  militant  agnostic.  Here  is  a  sample 
of  the  Ingersoll  style,  from  an  address  at 
Bangor,  Maine,  attacking  the  Democrat- 
ic presidential  candidate  of  1876: 

"Who  is  Samuel  J.  Tilden?  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  is  an  atiorney.  He  never  gave 
birth  to  an  elevated,  noble  sentiment  in 
his  life.  He  is  a  kind  of  legal  spider, 
watching  in  a  web  of  technicalities  for 
victims.  He  is  a  compound  of  cunning 
and  heartlessness  —  of  beak,  claw  and 
fang.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  can 
grab  a  railroad  and  hide  the  deep  cuts, 
tunnels  and  culverts  in  a  single  night.  He 
is  a  corporation  wrecker  ...  He  waits 
on  the  shores  of  bankruplcy  and  clutch- 
es the  drowning  by  the  throat.  He  was 
never  married  ...  He  has  looked  upon 
love  as  a  weakness.  He  has  courted  men 
because  women  cannot  vote." 

Charles  A.  Dana  of  the  New  York 
Sun  didn't  like  Pres.  Ulysses  Grant.  So: 

"If  the  Times  had  united  with  the  Sun 
and  gone  for  Greeley  [in  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1872]  -  gone  for  him  early 


and  gone  for  him  strong  —  we  might 
have  had  an  insane  man  for  President, 
to  be  sure,  but  we  would  not  have  had 
Grant."  (1874) 

Dana  didn't  like  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
who  was  elected  President  in  1876, 
either.  So:  "These  are  the  days  of  hu- 
miliation, shame  and  mourning  for 
every  patriotic  American.  A  man  whom 
the  people  rejected  at  the  polls  has  been 
declared  President  of  the  United  States 
through  process  of  fraud.  A  cheat  is  to 
sit  in  the  seat  of  George  Washington." 

During  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1884,  a  Buffalo  paper  broke  a  story  that 
Grover  Cleveland  had  a  son  born  out 
of  wedlock.  Cleveland  admitted  it  was 
true.  Dana  in  the  Sun  went  on  the  at- 
tack, with:  '"A  coarse  debauchee  who 
might  bring  his  harlots  to  Washington 
and  hire  lodging  for  them  convenient 
to  the  White  House  ...  as  unworthy  of 
regard,  low  in  his  associations,  leprous 
with  immorality,  perfidious,  whose 
name  was  loathsome  in  the  nostrils  of 
every  virtuous  woman  and  upright  man 
who  knew  him."  Cleveland  was  elected, 
however. 

All  during  the  1800's  American  news- 
paper editors  spattered  one  another  with 
a  good  deal  of  vitriolic  ink.  some  of  it 
tongue-in-cheek.  But  in  the  American 
West  they  did  so  with  characteristic 
frontier  exuberance.  For  example,  from 
the  California  Star,  San  Francisco, 
1847: 

"We  have  received  two  copies  of  the 
Californian,  a  dim,  dirty  little  paper 
printed  at  Monterey,  on  the  worn  out 
material  of  one  of  the  old  California  wai 
presses.  It  is  published  and  edited  by 
Walter  Colton  and  Robert  Semple,  the 
one  a  lying  sycophant  and  the  other  an 
overgrown  lickspittle." 


Tennessee's  William  G.  Brownlow,  an 
advocate  of  slavery  but  loyal  to  the 
Union  and  himself  a  dedicated  verbal 
bombardier,  got  this  shelling  during  the 
1860's  from  the  able  Kentucky  editor, 
George  D.  Prentice: 

"He  never  had  a  mind  to  keep  his 
body  from  rotting  .  .  .  consequently  he 
was  always  a  mass  of  putrefaction  .  .  . 
He  is  a  loathsome  fistula  on  the  body 
politic  —  a  foul  bubble  floating  on  the 
surface  of  a  cesspool."  If  that  sounds 
like  childish  name-calling,  Prentice 
could  be  witty  too: 

"James  Ray  and  John  Parr  have 
started  a  .  .  .  paper  in  Maine,  called  the 
Democrat.  Parr,  in  all  thai  pertains  to 
decency,  is  below  zero;  and  Ray  is  below 
Parr."'  And  again:  "The  editor  of  the 
Ohio  Statesman  says  more  villainy  is 
afoot.  We  suppose  the  editor  has  lost  his 
horse." 

The  Hickory  Ridge  Missourian  has 
left  us  this  engaging  bit  of  rural  Amer- 
icana: 

"The  Peavine  Palladium  has  been 
stealing  some  more  of  our  editorials 
and  running  them  in  its  own  dirty  col- 
umns as  if  they  were  original. 

When  we  get  so  hard  up  that  we 
can't  think  of  anything  to  write  about 
and  have  to  fall  back  on  some  other 
man's  brains,  we'll  be  dumsquizzled  if 
we  ever  steal  from  the  editor  of  the  Pea- 
vine  Palladium.  He  hain't  got  an  origi- 
nal idea  to  save  his  life,  and  we'll  bet 
him  a  gallon  of  good  sorghum  molasses 
against  his  printing  office,  which  con- 
sists of  a  cider  press  and  a  box  full  of 
shoe  pegs,  that  he  don't  know  what  a 
palladium  is." 

One  of  the  giants  of  vilification,  W.  C. 
Brann.  who  in  1898  was  killed  in  a  pis- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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to!  fight  with  an  irate  reader  on  a  street 
in  Waco,  Tex.,  once  unburdened  him- 
self this  way: 

"I  can  but  wonder  what  will  become 
of  the  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
[when  he  dies].  He  cannot  be  buried  in 
the  earth  lest  he  provoke  a  pestilence. 
He  cannot  be  buried  in  the  sea  lest  he 
poison  the  fishes.  He  cannot  be  sus- 
pended in  mid-air,  like  Mahomet's  cof- 
fin, lest  the  circling  worlds,  in  their  en- 
deavor to  avoid  contamination,  crash 
together,  wreck  the  universe  and  bring 
about  the  return  of  chaos  and  Old  Night. 
The  damn  scoundrel  is  a  white  elephant 
on  the  hands  of  the  Deity,  and  I  have 
some  curiosity  to  know  what  He  will  do 
w  ith  him." 

The  Cincinnati  Inquirer,  in  1876,  went 
after  its  rival  newspaper  thus: 

"When  the  snarling,  ill-conditioned 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  gets 
drunk  and  falls  out  of  the  third  story 
window  of  his  boarding  house,  people 
in  the  street  who  catch  a  glimpse  of  his 
florid  face  and  sanguinary  hair  cry  out, 
'Behold!  that  blazing  meteor!'  They  af- 
terwards gather  up  the  quivering,  glut- 
inous, odorous  mass  on  the  pavement, 
sweep  it  up  and  carry  it  into  the  house 
and  put  it  to  bed." 

The  Plain  Dealer  indifferently  reprint- 
ed the  slanderous  item. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1889,  the  21- 
year-old  editor  of  the  Emporia  (Kansas) 
Gazette,  William  Allen  White,  made  it 
clear  that  the  days  of  lough  talk  were  by 
no  means  ended,  when  he  wrote  the 
following: 

"Editor  Phillips,  late  editor,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Emporia  Daily  and 
Weekly  Democrat,  has  left  for  parts  un- 


known, probably  to  the  horror  and  con- 
sternation of  the  parts,  and  certainly  for 
the  betterment  of  this  community.  .  .  . 
Homely  truth  demands  that  it  be  said  of 
Phillips  that  he  was,  is  and  will  be  while 
he  lives  on  this  easy  old  earth,  the  most 
picturesque,  unique,  original,  shameless, 
deliberate,  conscienceless,  malicious  and 
indefatigable  dead  beat  that  ever  pressed 
the  sidewalk  of  Commercial  Street  with 
his  velvety  feline  feet.  He  did  not  exact 
tribute  with  either  club  or  gun  or  buzz 
saw.  He  had  the  soft,  self-deprecatory, 
noiseless,  hypnotic  sinuosity  of  a  rubber- 
tired  rattlesnake.  .  .  .  We  may  never  look 
upon  his  like  again  —  thank  Heaven  — 
until  the  sulphurous  blazes  of  perdition 
illuminate  the  job  lot  in  the  deepest  part 
of  the  seventh  pit." 

Mr.  White  and  his  Emporia  Gazette 
were  still  potent  in  1925,  as  witness: 

"Frank  Munsey,  the  great  publisher, 
is  dead.  Frank  Munsey  contributed  to 
the  journalism  of  his  day  the  great  talent 
of  a  meat  packer,  the  morals  of  a  money- 
changer and  the  manners  of  an  under- 
taker. He  and  his  kind  have  about  suc- 
ceeded in  transforming  a  once  noble  pro- 
fession into  an  eight  percent  security. 
May  he  rest  in  trust." 

Since  1925,  Fauntleroy  manners  and 
Pollyanna  rhetoric  have  increasingly 
been  deemed  expedient  and  more  profit- 
able. Attempts  at  verbal  homicide  are 
now  rare,  and  seldom  sincere.  The 
United  Mine  Workers'  John  L.  Lewis 
was  a  mild  exception  with  his  reference 
to  Vice  President  John  Nance  Garner 
as  a  "labor  baiting,  poker-playing, 
whisky-drinking,  evil  old  man."  Benja- 
min Stolberg  echoed  the  old  days  when 
he  spoke  of  a  deceased  president  of  the 
U.S.  Steel  Corporation:  "Judge  Gary 
never  saw  a  blast  furnace  un'il  after  his 


death."  Harold  Ickcs  had  some  talent. 
He  said  Huey  Long  suffered  from  "hali- 
tosis of  the  intellect,"  and  that  General 
Hugh  Johnson  had  "mental  saddle 
sores."  He  called  Wendell  Willkie  "the 
barefoot  boy  from  Wall  Street"  and  ob- 
served that  "Governor  Dewey  has  tossed 
his  diapers  into  the  ring."  Westbrook 
Pegler  went  some  distance  before  a  libel 
decision  went  against  him.  He  called 
Henry  A.  Wallace  "that  drooling  holy 
Joe  from  Iowa,"  Heywood  Broun  "a 
one-man  slum,"  and  in  speaking  of 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  said,  "The  old  girl's 
antics  were  silly  enough  to  nauseate  a 
senior  lama." 

Nevertheless,  togelherness,  conform- 
ity, universal  benevolence  and  possibly 
some  court  libel  decisions  have  devital- 
ized our  public  utterances.  The  cult  of 
the  folksy  fellow  who  loves  everyone 
threatens  now  to  make  the  nation  "too 
sweet  to  be  wholesome."  One  sees  the 
slickest  manifestation  of  this  in  the 
elaborately  planned  and  coldly  executed 
political  campaigns,  where  calculated 
honey  is  produced  by  bloodless  cynics 
in  gray  flannel  suits. 

England  apparently  suffers  from  a 
similar  epidemic  of  sweetness  and  light, 
in  spite  of  her  allegedly  Angry  Young 
Men,  and  in  spite  of  a  brisk  exchange 
not  long  ago  in  Commons  when  the  late 
Aneuran  Bevan  called  Winston  Church- 
ill "a  man  suffering  from  petrified  ado- 
lescence" and  in  return  was  described 
as  "this  gamin  from  a  Welsh  gutter." 

But  England,  too,  once  had  its  great 
calumniators,  most  notably  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  novelist,  Prime  Minister  and 
first  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 

In  Fraser's  Magazine,  Disraeli  zeroed 
in  on  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  ostensibly 
commenting  on  an  oil  portrait  of  the 
Earl  who  was  the  newly  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland: 

"Our  artist  is  rather  too  favorable  to 
Mulgrave.  .  .  .  We  recommend  him  to 
exhibit  at  Donnybrook  grinning  through 
a  horse-collar,  which  would  at  once 
show  his  features  in  their  most  appro- 
priate expression." 

Disraeli's  most  entertaining  effort  was 
a  series  of  letters  he  wrote  to  the  Lon- 
don Times  in  1835-36,  replying  to  at- 
tacks on  him  by  the  London  Globe. 
Some  of  the  sentences  glitter  long  after 
removal  from  their  setting:  "...  I  have 
heard  of  a  man  at  Waterloo  who  con- 
tinued to  fight  on  some  little  time  after 
his  head  was  shot  off.  This  is  the  precise 
situation  of  the  editor  of  the  Globe." 

Disraeli  also  wrote  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell: "If  a  traveler  were  informed  that 
such  a  man  [as  you]  was  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  may  begin  to 
comprehend  how  the  Egyptians  wor- 
shipped an  Insect." 

A  g'ance  at  Winston  Churchill's  in- 
vective suggests  that  if  he  and  Benjamin 
Disraeli  had  collided,  the  lightning  and 


thunder  would  have  been  equal  to  Na- 
ture's best. 

Said  Churchill  of  Hitler:  ".  .  .  no  one 
can  have  a  higher  opinion  of  him  than 
I  do.  I  think  he  is  a  dirty  little  gutter- 
snipe." 

Said  Churchill  of  Mussolini:  "The 
crafty,  cold-blooded,  black-hearted  Ital- 
ian who  thought  to  gain  an  empire  on 
the  cheap  by  stabbing  fallen  France  in 
the  back.  .  .  .  This  whipped  jackal,  who 
to  save  his  own  skin  has  made  all  Italy 
a  vassal  state  of  Hitler's  Empire,  comes 
frisking  up  at  the  side  of  the  German 
tiger." 

Less  well-known  is  Churchill's  sneer 
at  Lord  Charles  Beresford  in  the  House 
of  Commons:  "When  my  Right  Honor- 
able friend  rose  to  his  feet  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  he  had  not  the  least  idea  of 
what  he  was  going  to  say.  Moreover,  he 
did  not  know  what  he  was  saying  when 
speaking.  And  when  he  sat  down,  he 
was  doubtless  unable  to  remember  what 
he  said." 

And  in  the  18th  century,  Lord  Sand- 
wich sent  this  terse  letter  to  a  Mr.  Eden, 
"Sir:  Your  letter  is  before  me,  and  it 
will  presently  be  behind  me." 

Another  English  lord  —  Orford,  by 
name  —  declined  an  invitation  in  these 
forthright  terms: 

"Norwich  Bible  Society:  I  have  long 
been  addicted  to  the  gaming  table.  I 
have  lately  taken  to  the  turf.  I  fear  I 
frequently  blaspheme.  But  I  have  never 
distributed  religious  tracts.  All  this  was 
known  to  you  and  your  Society.  Not- 
withstanding, you  think  me  a  fit  person 
to  be  your  president.  God  forgive  your 
hypocrisy." 

When  friends  fall  out,  the  results  are 
usually  bitter.  Thus,  English  politician 
Wilkes  received  a  challenge  to  a  duel 
from  his  former  supporter,  Home 
Tooke,  who  was  then  accused  of  treason, 
and  sent  him  this  reply: 

"Sir:  I  do  not  think  it  my  business  to 
cut  the  throat  of  every  desperado  that 
may  be  tired  of  life;  but  as  I  am  at  pres- 
ent High  Sheriff  of  the  City  of  London, 
it  may  happen  that  I  shall  shortly  have 
an  opportunity  of  attending  you  in  my 
official  capacity,  in  which  case  I  will 
answer  for  it  that  you  shall  have  no 
ground  to  complain  of  my  endeavors  to 
serve  you.  — 

.  .  .  John  Wilkes." 
[When  hanging  was  common,  everyone 
understood  what  it  meant  to  "have  no 
ground."] 

Wilkes,  alas,  was  disappointed  in  his 
expectation:  Tooke  was  acquitted  of 
treason  in  1794. 

In  1884,  Samuel  Butler  recorded  in 
his  Notebook  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  was 
trying  to  teach  his  dogs  to  talk.  Butler, 
commenting  on  this,  sallied:  "If  I  was 
his  dog,  and  he  taught  me,  the  first  thing 
I  should  tell  him  would  be  that  he  is  a 
damned  fool." 


World  War  I  caused  Georges  Clemen- 
ceau  to  toss  this  bombshell  in  the  direc- 
tion of  General  Petain:  "He  is  immortal. 
He  has  no  heart,  no  brain,  no  guts.  How 
can  a  man  like  that  die?" 

Poets  also  can  be  artfully  cutting,  for 
instance: 

"A  petty  sneaking  knave  I  knew  — 
'O!  Mr.  Cromek,  how  do  ye  do!" 

William  Blake 

Carlyle  once  refused  to  meet  Swin- 
burne because  he  "was  sitting  in  a  sewer 
and  adding  to  it."  He  also  described 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge's  creative  po- 
etical efforts  this  way : 

"He  mounts  scaffold,  pulleys,  tackle, 
and  gathers  all  the  tools  in  the  neighbor- 
hood with  labor,  noise,  demonstration, 
precept,  abuse  —  and  sets  three  bricks." 

Mark  Twain,  who  seldom  hesitated  to 
express  his  wrath  and  contempt,  said  of 
Cecil  Rhodes:  "I  admire  him,  I  frankly 
confess  it;  and  when  his  time  comes  I 
shall  buy  a  piece  of  the  rope  for  a  keep- 
sake." 

Walter  Savage  Landor,  true  to  his 
middle  name,  ridiculed  German  poet 
August  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel:  "A  little 
pot-bellied  pony  tricked  out  with  stars, 
buckles  and  ribands,  looking  askance 
from  his  ring  and  halter  in  the  market, 
for  an  apple  from  one,  .  .  .  bread  from 
another,  .  .  .  ginger  from  another,  and 
a  pat  from  everybody." 

Tough  talk  and  withering  repartee  are 


FOR  JUNE 

By  Rev.  Harold  A.  Merrier 

Chaplain 
Department  of  Minnesota 

Lord  God,  Father  Almighty,  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  work  which  Thou  hast 
given  us  to  do.  Help  us  not  to  be 
weary  in  our  well-doing.  Teach  us 
not  to  fall  into  idleness  or  despair. 
The  enemies  of  human  dignity  and 
freedom  are  many.  We  pray  for  our 
nation  as  we  seek  to  do  Thy  will.  We 
trust  ourselves  to  Thee  and  we  would 
learn  not  to  be  anxious  about  the 
things  of  tomorrow.  Lead  us  by  Thy 
truths  and  renew  in  us  daily  the  sense 
of  joy  we  have  in  Thy  blessing.  Let 
Thy  Spirit  dwell  with  us  and  fill  our 
lives  and  the  world  about  us  with  Thy 
light  and  grace.  Grant  us  courage 
and  strength  for  the  labors  of  this 
day  and  refresh  us  with  the  peace 
which  the  world  cannot  give,  but 
which  is  ours  through  Thy  eternal 


one  thing,  but  it  is  certainly  not  admir- 
able to  find  people  deliberately  certifying 
their  hatred  and  contempt  in  their  last 
wills.  And  yet,  some  wills  are  perversely 
or  curiously  amusing.  For  example: 

"I  leave  to  John  Abbot,  and  Mary, 
his  wife,  the  sum  of  six  pence  each,  to 
buy  each  of  them  a  halter,  for  fear  the 
sheriff  should  not  be  provided.  (Stephen 
Swain,  England,  1770.) 

"I  leave  the  property  at  Gairbread, 
and  all  the  property  I  may  be  possessed  of, 
to  my  sisters .  .  .  .and.  .  .  .,  the  former  be- 
cause she  is  married  to  a  minister  whom 
—may  God  help  him!— she  henpecks:  the 
latter  because  she  is  married  to  nobody, 
nor  is  she  likely  to  be,  for  she  is  an  old 
maid  and  not  market  ripe.  ...  1  leave  to 
Parson  Chevassie  my  big  silver  snuffbox 
as  a  small  token  of  gratitude  for  taking 
my  sister  Maggie,  whom  no  man  of  taste 
would  have  taken.  ...  I  leave  to  John 
Coddell  a  silver  teapot,  to  the  end  that 
he  may  drink  tea  therefrom  to  comfort 
him  under  the  affliction  of  a  slatternly 
wife."  (Taken  from  the  1892  issue  of 
an  American  legal  magazine,  which  at- 
tributes this  will  to  a  "Dr.  Dunlop,  at 
one  time  a  U.S.  Senator."  No  date  or 
other  details  provided.) 

"I  give  to  my  daughter  Ann  Spencer, 
a  guinea  for  a  ring,  or  any  other  bauble 
she  may  like  better;— I  give  to  the  lout, 
her  husband,  one  penny,  to  buy  him  a 
lark-whistle;"  [and  we  cannot  print  the 
suggested  use  of  the  lark  whistle.] 
(Joseph  Dalby,  Middlesex,  England, 
1784) 

If  anyone  looks  back  wistfully  upon 
the  days  of  more  violent  language  and 
less  deadly  explosives,  there  is  a  faint 
sign  that  the  American  tradition  of  no- 
holds-barred  verbal  combat  is  not  en- 
tirely dead.  Newspaper  editor  Hodding 
Carter,  of  Greenville,  Miss.,  had  this  to 
say  only  eight  years  ago,  on  April  3, 
1955,  in  an  editorial  in  his  Delia  Demo- 
crat-Times: 

"By  a  vote  of  89  to  19,  the  Mississippi 
House  of  Representatives  has  resoluted 
the  editor  of  this  newspaper  into  a  liar 
because  of  an  article  about  the  Citizens 
Council  for  Look  magazine.  If  this 
charge  were  true  it  would  make  me  well 
qualified  to  serve  with  that  body.  It  is 
not  true.  So,  to  even  things  up,  I  here- 
with resolve  by  a  vote  of  1  to  0  that  there 
are  89  liars  in  the  State  Legislature.  .  .  . 
Those  89  character  mobbers  can  go  to 
hell,  collectively  or  singly,  and  wait  there 
until  I  back  down.  They  needn't  count 
on  returning." 

Proficient  as  this  is,  Mr.  Carter  may 
be  more  enduringly  remembered  for  his 
farewell  to  state  politics  when  he  was 
leaving  Louisiana.  The  front  page  edi- 
torial ended  with  :  "As  the  preacher  said 
when  he  walked  down  the  aisle  after 
the  congregation  had  fired  him,  'Please 
note  the  mistletoe  on  my  coattail.'  " 

THE  END 
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WHAT'S  IN  A  BRAND  NAME 

 (Continued  from  page  24) 


difference  between  Brand  Z  and  national 
brand  regular  grade  gasoline.  A  leading 
private  brander  told  me  that  each  tank 
load  of  gas  received  is  tested  for  quantity 
and  quality  by  an  independent  appraisal 
firm.  Moreover,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Standards  maintains  rigid 
requirements  for  all  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, and  Ethyl  Corp.  constantly  tests 
gasoline  in  various  marketing  areas. 

Actually,  private  brand  gas  comes 
mainly  from  the  excess  capacity  of  ma- 
jor refiners.  This  alone  would  tend  to 
indicate  that  the  gas  is  the  same,  only 
the  brand  has  been  changed  to  protect 
the  producer  or  marketer.  In  some  cases, 
Brand  Z  may  be  superior  because  gaso- 
line loses  several  octane  during  extended 
storage.  Since  private  branders  tend  to 
be  small,  they  are  unlikely  to  have  ex- 
tensive storage  facilities  to  begin  with. 
Then,  they  are  high-volume  operations, 
so  that  the  gas  tends  to  be  pumped 
faster.  If  you  are  dubious  about  private 
brand  gas,  give  your  buggy  this  simple 
test  —  accelerate  quickly  while  driving 
up  a  steep  grade.  If  your  engine  doesn't 
knock,  private  brand  gas  is  perfectly 
OK  for  you. 

In  drugs,  as  might  be  expected,  pri- 
vate labels  have  made  their  best  progress 
in  items  where  no  doctor's  prescription 
is  involved.  Almost  any  drug  store  or 
other  retail  outlet  where  cosmetics  are 
sold  offers  common  items  like  aspirin, 
vitamins,  saccharin,  rubbing  alcohol, 
petroleum  jelly  and  citrate  of  magnesia 
under  private  brands.  Since  these  prod- 
ucts must  meet  Government  standards, 
you  should  be  able  to  get  comparable 
quality  and  save  money  buying  them. 

In  liquor,  private  labels  have  already 
claimed  more  than  a  third  of  sales  in  the 
important  New  York  and  California 
markets.  They  generally  run  10  to  15 
percent  lower  in  price  than  nationally 
advertised  brands.  Many  retailers  use 
them  as  "loss  leaders"  to  get  you  into 
the  store.  Watch  for  them.  Also,  bars 
often  use  them  when  the  customer  states 
no  preference  in  ordering  a  drink. 

Again,  private  label  liquor  is  mainly 
produced  by  the  same  distillers  who 
make  the  heavily  advertised  national 
brands.  Why?  Because  the  liquor  indus- 
try is  hamstrung  by  both  over-capacity 
and  bulging  inventories.  Just  as  in  other 
consumer  goods  lines,  producers  find  it 
advantageous  to  put  some  of  their  good 
cheer  into  private  brands  in  order  to  cut 
inventories  and  keep  production  lines 
running  evenly. 

Try  shopping  for  a  fifth  of  86  proof 
blended  whiskey  in  Macy's  huge  New 
York  City  department  store.  Two  of  the 
most  popular  national  brands  sell  there 
for  $4.79  per  fifth,  while  Macy's  Red 
Star,  a  private  label,  sells  for  $4.39.  The 


disparity  is  greater  in  other  stores  be- 
cause Macy's  does  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  advertising  of  its  own  labels. 
Elsewhere,  private  label  whiskey  of 
equal  proof  may  cost  $1.50  less  per  fifth. 

Commenting  on  Macy's  Red  Star 
whiskey,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  report- 
ed that  a  leading  testing  organization 
was  able  to  find  no  substantial  chemical 
difference  between  it  and  the  two  na- 
tional brands.  Also,  a  panel  of  con- 
sumers was  unable  to  taste  any  differ- 
ence. 

The  situation  is  similar  with  other 
types  of  liquor.  In  New  York,  a  fifth  of 
Heublein's  best-selling  Smirnoff  vodka 
costs  about  $4.30  per  fifth,  while  other 
private  brand  names  ( also  of  Slavic  der- 
ivation) retail  for  more  than  a  dollar 
less.  A  liquor  store  chain  in  Miami,  Fla. 
sells  private  brand  White  Bear  gin  for 
almost  a  dollar  less  than  well-known 
Fleischmann's  gin. 

In  some  parts  of  Florida  last  summer, 
gin  and  vodka  sold  as  low  a«  $2.49  per 
fifth  —  or  just  about  rock  bottom.  State 
and  federal  taxes  on  a  fifth  of  80  proof 
liquor  in  Florida  come  to  about  $2.10, 
leaving  only  scant  profit  to  be  divvied  up 
by  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler  and  re- 
tailer. Some  private  brand  whiskeys  are 
sold  at  such  a  low  price  that  the  gross 
profit  is  less  than  store  overhead  per 
fifth. 

Can  you  get  stuck  buying  Brand  Z? 
Yes,  any  time  a  product  is  not  backed 
by  national  advertising  there  is  a  chance 
that  it  will  be  inferior.  You  cannot  al- 
ways expect  top  quality  in  a  brand  whose 
biggest  asset  is  its  price.  By  the  same 
token,  the  price  differential  has  to  be 
substantial,  otherwise  the  private  label 
will  be  swamped  by  any  product  backed 
by  Madison  Avenue's  shock  troops.  For 
example,  White  Stores  market  White  Su- 
preme Motor  Oil,  a  private  brand  pro- 
cessed by  Continental  Oil  Co.,  for  27^ 
a  quart.  When  a  nationally  advertised 
oil  was  marked  down  from  50^  to  33^ 
per  quart  —  leaving  a  spread  of  only  6<j: 
—sales  of  the  name  brand  quickly  roared 
by  White's  house  brand.  Private  labels 
seem  to  do  best  in  more  expensive  items 
because  the  price  spread  is  apt  to  be 
larger. 

Other  problems  may  develop.  If  a 
store  is  not  equipped  to  service  private 
brand  merchandise,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  send  the  appliance,  or  part  of  it,  back 
to  the  factory.  Name  brand  appliances 
usually  have  large  numbers  of  sales  and 
service  dealers  in  any  major  marketing 
area.  Moreover,  the  private  brand  is  a 
follower,  not  a  leader.  The  national 
brand  must  first  make  the  research  and 
development  expenditures  before  the 
private  labeler  can  come  out  with  a 
lower  priced  similar  product.  So  there's 


little  question  that  without  national 
brands  there  would  be  no  price  brands 
at  all. 

But  there  also  remains  little  doubt  that 
some  manufacturers  and  processors  have 
failed  to  expend  full  effort  to  improve 
their  products.  The  food  categories,  for 
instance,  that  give  private  labels  the 
most  trouble  or  discourage  them  from 
entering  the  field  at  all  are  those  which 
constantly  bring  out  new  brands,  new 
types  of  products,  new  flavors,  new 
packaging,  new  colors,  better  taste.  You 
know  them.  Baby  goods,  bar  soaps  and 
cake  mixes  are  good  examples.  The  baby 
food  processors  have  made  their  busi- 
ness so  dynamic  in  terms  of  various  im- 
provements that  private  labelers  have 
been  forced  to  avoid  the  category  like  a 
plague.  Even  A  &  P's  vaunted  Ann  Page 
brand  came  a  cropper  in  baby  foods 
some  years  back. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  hard-and- 
fast  rule  for  spotting  private  label  bar- 
gains. But  being  an  observant  shopper 
is  a  great  help.  While  in  a  W.  T.  Gra'Tt 
department  store  recently,  a  display  of 
private  label  small  appliances  caught  my 
eye.  An  automatic  percolator  selling  for 
just  under  $7  gave  no  clue  except  for 
the  "Grant  Maid"  brand  nameplate. 
However,  its  shipping  container  showed 
plainly  that  it  was  made  by  Mirro  Alu- 
minum Co.  and  shipped  direct  from  that 
well-known  company's  plant  in  Wiscon- 
sin to  the  store.  The  container  even  bore 
a  small  Mirro  trademark. 

So  watch  shipping  containers  in  self- 
service  displays  for  identification  of  the 
actual  maker.  Then  you  can  check  the 
specifications,  guarantee  and  price  of 
the  private  label  item  against  compara- 
ble national  brand  products  sold  in  other 
stores.  This  should  work  with  almost 
any  packaged  product  today. 

Consistent  advertising  and  sound  pric- 
ing are  a  tough  combination  for  the  pri- 
vate labeler  to  beat.  But  today  more  than 
ever,  unsound  pricing  can  be  licked  by 
you,  the  consumer,  simply  by  buying  pri- 
vate labels  of  comparable  quality.  They 
are  here  to  stay.  So  investigate  before 
you  buy;  private  brands  aren't  black 
sheep  any  more.  They  may  be  the  big- 
gest bargains  you've  had  in  years. 

THE  END 
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COIN  LIGHTER.  This  one,  Confedeia'.  Gen- 
eral Robert  E.  Lee,  also  available:  Gen. 
Grant,  Napoleon,  Caesar,  Cleopatra.  Weighs 
less  than  2  oz.,  %  in.  thin;  perfect  perform- 
ance; gold  or  silver  toned  brass  case.  $2.95 
ppd.,  name  engraved  $1.00  extra.  BELLAN 
CO.,  Dept  AL-6,  1140  Broadway,  New  York 
1,  N.Y. 


JUNIOR  GRANDFATHER  electric  pendulum 
clock.  Grained  satin  walnut  finish.  Comple- 
ments any  decor.  Use  as  standing,  mantel  or 
hanging  wall  clock.  Size:  18"  high  x  7"  wide 
x  3%"  deep.  Model  216.  $10.95  (includes 
F.E.T.)  plus  $1  post,  and  hdlg.  NIRESK  IN- 
DUSTRIES, INC.,  Dept.  P-CT-2,  589  E. 
Illinois  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


ELECTRIC  MICROSCOPE  projects  image 
on  large  illuminated  screen.  Magnifies  50  to 
100  times.  Image  can  be  seen  as  far  as 
10  feet  away.  Easy  focusing,  illuminated 
screen  permits  photo  taking,  precision  ground 
lenses,  low-cost  battery  operation.  $8.99  ppd. 
including  3  prepared  slides.  SUPERIOR 
PRODUCTS,  Dept.  PU-2,  34  E.  12th  St. 
New  York  3,  N.Y. 


SELLING  FOR  ONLY  A  FRACTION 
OF  ORIGINAL  COST! 

Now  you  can  buy  thousands  of  U.  S.  Government  surplus 
items  for  as  little  as  2  and  3  cents  on  the  dollar,  direct 
from  the  Government,  as  so  many  others  have  done.  There 
are  more  than  150  government  surplus  depots  located 
throughout  the  country.  Some  surplus  merchandise  avail- 
able free!  Our  big  new  catalog  has  complete  information : 
merchandise  available,  the  depots,  buying  procedure,  etc. 
With  this  catalog,  you  too  can  take  advantage  of  the 
sensational  opportunity  to  buy  any  of  thousands  of  items 
at  low,  low  surplus  prices.  Selling  prices  average  8% 
to  10%  of  original  cost.  Don't  wait,  order  your  catalog 
today  only  $1.00.  TYPICAL  SURPLUS  SALE  PRICES  ' 


True hi 
Guns 
Walkl«-toikl«i 
II  ad  lot 
llnoculort 
Motorcyclti 
Trailers 
Parachuttt 
Tractors 
Ammunition 
Top*  Recorders 
Mlcrophontt 
Pati«nt)«r  Cars 


FREE! 


ITEMS  AVAILABLE  INCLUDING 

Camsras 
Cott 
Tools 
Clothing 

Hardware 
Office  Machines 
Furniture 
Film 

Armored  Cars 
Motor  Scooters 
Boat  Accessories 
Movie  ft  Slide 
Projectors 


Movie  Cameras 
Power  Plants 
Canoes 
looks 

Electric  Motors 

Tents 

Camping 

Equipment 
Prefab  Buildings 
Air  Conditioners 
Fans 

And  Thousands 
More 


Separate  catalog,  with  pictures  and 
prices  of  more  than  SO  special  items 
that  you  con  order  direct  by  mail,  is 
yours  free  when  you  send  $1.00  for  the 
surplus  catalog. 


Ikyclo— JS.50 
TtUieeps — S4.00 
«e»rlger<itor— $5.00 
Panengor  lui — $208.00 
Truck  Generator — SI  .00 
Power  Mowsr— S7.50 


Just— $278.00 
Typewriter— $8.7" 
loati — SI  76.00 
Alrplonoi— $159  00 
Generators — $2.68 
Electric  Motor — $1.85 


Mimeograph  Printer— $23.00   Leather  loot! — 65c 


SURPLUS  BARGAINS— DEPT. .  153C 
P.  0.  BOX51450-NEW  ORLEANS  50,  LA. 

^Enclosed  is  $1.00.  Send  both  catalogs  immediately 
i  postpaid.  $1.00  will  be  refunded  if  I  am  not  satisfied.  J 

Jj  Name  

*.  Address  

!  City  State  , 


FREE 


I'XV  CATALOG 


TABLE  AND  CHAIR 
STORAGE  TRUCKS 

•  Sectional  Buffet 
Tables 

•  Room  Dividers 

•  Platforms  anil 
Stages 

THE  MONROE 


^Monroe 

FOLDING  TABLES 

Over  65,000  churches,  schools, 
clubs,  lodges  and  other  organi- 
zations save  money  for  other 
needs  by  buying  famous  Mon- 
roe Folding  Tables  direct  from 
our  factory.  94  different  models 
and  sizes  all  designed  for  rug- 
ged institutional  use.  Also 
direct  factory  savings  on  fold- 
ing chairs,  table  and  chair 
storage  trucks,  portable  room 
dividers,  choral  risers,  stages, 
etc.  New  color  catalog  FREE. 
Send  today! 

CO.  69  Church  St.  Colfax,  Iowa 


FREE  CADDY  CASE-FREE  ENGRAVING 


with  Parker  T-Ball  Jotter.  Caddy  Case  keeps  pen 
handy  -  clings  to  most  surfaces  in  car,  home,  office. 
Name  engraved  free  in  silver ...  all  for  regular  price 
of  $1.98.  Matching  pen  and  pencil  set  engraved  $3.95. 
For  graduates,  Father's  Day.  Ppd.  to: 

VCL  Assoc.,  201  S.  Broadway,  Wichita,  Kan. 

MAGNIFYING 

Reading  Glasses 
with  Carrying  Cases 


$298 


High-quality,  plano-convex  lenses  in  stylish  smoke- 
color  frames  magnify  fine  print,  make  it  easier  to  do 
close,  precision  work.  Metal  hinges  for  long  wear.  For 
folks  over  40  without  eye  disease  or  astigmatism  who 
simply  need  magnifying  lenses.  Order  on  30-day 
money-back  trial.  If  not  satisfied,  return  postpaid  for 
full  refund.  An  outstanding  value  at  $2.98  for  glasses 
and  case.  State  age.  NEL-KING  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Dept. 
AL-63G  811  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City  5,  Missouri. 


NON-  SWIMMERS 
SWIM  INSTANTLY 

Yes,  now,  you  too,  can  swim  like  a  fish  the  easy,  safe 
way — FAST — and  join  the  water  fun.  New,  unique 
4  oz.  device,  1/25"  thin,  worn  INVISIBLE  under  bath- 
ing suit  or  swim  trunks,  floats  you  at  ease,  with  little 
effort,  is  comfortable  all  day.  No  more  fear  of  deep 
water,  it  makes  anyone  unsinkable.  Poor  swimmers 
look  like  champions,  good  swimmers  use  less  strain. 
Order  your  original  "SWIM-EZY  "  i:  today  for  a  new  kind 
of  water  pleasure,  lasts  for  years.  Made  in  U.S.  Pat. 
pend.  Send  only  $7.95  ppd.  -|-  32c  tax  in  Calif.  10  day 
trial  guar.  STATE  WAIST-SIZE  andSEX.  Airmailed add42c. 
Beware  of  poor  Imitations.  UNIVERSE  CO.  Dept.  0-235 
959  North  Lake  Avenue,  Pasadena,  California. 


BEFORE  AFTER 

YOU  CAN'T  BITE  your  nails  when  you  coat 
them  with  "Kant-Bite."  One  brushing  of  this 
completely  safe  scientific  formula  forms  a  dia- 
mond-hard coat  that  cannot  be  bitten.  It  also 
prevents  annoying  splitting,  chipping  and  break- 
ing of  nails.  At  work  or  play,  you'll  keep  your 
nails  long  and  beautiful.  Get  instant  nail  Pro- 
tection! Now  short  nails  can  grow  long!  GUAR- 
ANTEED! $1.50  ppd.  or  C.O.D.  plus  charges. 
KANT-BITE  CO.,  Dept.  AL-12 
Box  75,  Rugby  Sta.,  Brooklyn  3,  N.  Y. 


I  THE  ^ 

AMERICAN  LEGION 

SHOPPER  | 


Mynah-  Famous  Talking  Bird! 

Greater  Hill  Mynah  is  the  world's  finest 
talking  bird  —  it  can  learn  complete 
phrases,  short  poems  and  sounds  almost 
human!  A  delightful  companion  and  truly 
beautiful  pet.  Hardy,  easy  to  care  for  and 
train.  Our  Hill  Mynahs  are  the  pride  of 
the  species.  Each  is  carefully  selected, 
comes  to  you  with  certificate.  Shipped  in 
bird  house,  with  full  instructions.  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Only  $39.95  express 
collect.  Send  check  or  money  order  for 
$39.95  to  Animal  Farm  (address  below). 


I  DARLING  PET  MONKEY 


I  This  Squirrel  Monkey  makes  an 
adorable    pet    and  companion 

|  Show  it  affection  and  enjoy  its 

■  company.  Almost  human  with  its 
I  warm  eyes,  your  family  will  love 
I  it.  These  YOUNG  monkeys  grow 
1  about  12  inches  high   Eats  same 

■  food  as  you  do  (even  likes  lolli- 
I  pops)  :  simple  to  take  carp  of  and 

■  train  Free  cage  and  instructions 
I  Included    Live  delivery  guaran- 

■  teed  Only  $19.95  express  col- 
I  led.  Mail  check  or  money  order 

■  for  $19.95  to: 


ANIMAL  FARM.  Oept 


G25 


Box  1042.  Miami  Beach  39.  Fla. 


oleon  Coin  Lighters 


TINY  MASTERPIECE 
Flips  open   to  Light! 


Fully 

'.?X  Guaranteed 

Flip  open  to  light  this  Historic  coin  lighter.  Vt" 
Thin:  Weighs  less  than  2  oz.  Guaranteed  perfect 
performance!  A'so  your  choice  of:  Roman,  Cleo- 
patra, St.  Christopher  coin  lighters.  Rare  Gifts, 
$2.95  each.  BELLAN  CO.,  ALS,  1140  B'WAY, 
N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 


Goodbye  RUPTURE  Misery 

COMFO-TRUSS  gives  amazing,  instant  relief  from 
discomfort  of  reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Weighs  just 
3' 2  ounces.  Body  belt  of  soft,  perforated-for-coolness 
foam  rubber.  No  laces,  no  snaps — quick  one-buckle  ad- 
justment. Foam  rubber  pad.  Washable.  Single,  $3.95; 
double,  S4.95  —  plus  25c  postage.  Send  measurement 
around  lower  abdomen  to:  Kinlen  Co.,  Dept.  AL-63C 
809  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


Merchandise  appearing  in  The  American 
Legion  Shopper  represents  the  newest  and 
most  unusual  products  available.  They  are 
believed  to  be  good  values  and  should 
make  worthwhile  gifts  for  men  and  women. 


TOP  SECRET  exclusive  formula  gives  natu- 
ral looking  color  to  grey  or  faded  hair.  Easy 
to  use.  no  mixing,  applied  like  a  "tonic".  Not 
a  rinse  or  dye;  will  not  streak  or  injure  hair; 
will  not  wash  out.  $5.00  for  6  oz.  plastic  con- 
tainer; kin-.;  size  13  oz.  $9.00  ppd.  ALBIN 
OF  CALIFORNIA,  Rm  44-61P,  3100  Van- 
owen  St..  Burbank,  Calif. 


CHASE  NIBBLING  RABBITS,  mice  and 
deer  with  this  brand  new  repellent,  contain- 
ing a  new  discovery,  Thiram.  One  applica- 
tion lasts  at  least  3  months,  makes  foliage, 
twigs,  bark  offensive  tasting,  yet  harmless  to 
plants,  animals  and  people.  Giant  size  aero- 
sol can  $1.98;  2  for  $3.75.  SUDBURY 
LABORATORY,  Box  2102.  Sudbury.  Mass. 


SCARCE  U.S.  COMMEMORATIVE  STAMPS 

featuring  an  armada  of  ships  and  boats.  These 
U.S.A.  stamps  are  real  collector's  Items.  You 
can  get  almost  every  ship  stamp  issued  over 
the  years  in  this  one  big  offer.  While  they 
last,  all  19  for  only  10?  GARCELON  STAMP 
CO..  Dept  ALC.  Calais,  Maine. 


FLASHLIGHT  MAGNIFYING  GLASS.  Mag- 
nifies and  lights  the  object  at  the  same  time. 
Uses  standard  flashlight  batteries.  Made  of 
sturdy  bakelite;  metal  parts  are  chrome 
plated.  Its  many  uses  include:  reading  small 
print;  studying  small  photographs,  stamp  or 
butterfly  collections.  $2.00  ppd.  HOLLfS 
COMPANY,  Dept.  AL-6,  1133  Broadway, 
New  York  10,  N.Y. 


TAKE    THE    10-DAY    WALK    TEST  in 

world's  softest  shoes  of  genuine  deerskin. 
Buy  a  pair  of  these  feather-light,  flexible 
shoes.  If  you're  not  convinced  they're  most 
comfortable  ever  worn,  return  for  refund. 
Natural,  black,  white,  grey,  green,  blue, 
bone,  red,  coffee  malt.  Ladies'  sizes  5  to  12, 
AAA-EEE.  $11.99.  Americana  Shops,  Inc. 
3720  E.  Todd  Ave.,  Reed  City,  Mich. 


SHAVING  EXCITEMENT  imported  from 
England,  double-edge,  stainless  steel  blade 
gives  smoothest,  closest  shave,  less  irritation. 
After  use,  rinse,  no  drying,  no  rust.  Fit  all 
safety  razors.  If  you  don't  get  best  shave 
you've  had  return  9  blades  for  refund  plus 
25;  bonus.  No  limit,  first  time  by  mail...  10 
for  $1.50  ppd.  BARCLAY  DISTRIBUTORS, 
Dept.  Al-6.  170-30  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.Y. 


KEEP  CESSPOOL  TROUBLE 
AWAY 


SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLES?  -  Reactivator 
keeps  septic  tank  and  cesspool  clean,  prevents 
overflow  ,  back-up,  odors,  saves  costly  pump- 
ing or  digging.  Just  mix  dry  powder  in  water, 
flush.  Non-poisonous,  non-caustic,  6  mos. 
supply  (23  ozs. )  S2.95  ppd.  Northel.  Dept. 
AL  6,  Box  1103,  Minneapolis.  40,  Minn. 
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This  section  is  presented  as  a 
service  to  readers  and  adver- 
tisers. All  products  are  sold 
with  a  money-back  guarantee. 
When  ordering,  please  allow  h 
reasonable  amount  of  time  for 
handling  and  shipping. 


PAMPER  YOUR  ACHING  BACK  with 
"Happy  Back"  comfort  cushion.  Designed 
and  developed  by  a  doctor,  minimizes  fatigue 
in  lower  back  and  legs,  improves  blood  cir- 
culation in  feet  and  legs,  reduces  nerve  pinch- 
ing. Place  against  back  of  car  seat  or  chair . . . 
at  home  or  office.  Red,  black.  $2.98  ppd. 
BRECK'S,  Dept.  AL,  Breck  Bldg.,  Boston  10, 
Mass. 


WWII  SURRENDER  DOCUMENTS,  16x20 
true-size  reproductions  on  parchment  paper 
of  articles  signed  by  world  military  leaders, 
ready  for  framing.  They  commemorate  Amer- 
ican history  in  our  century.  $1.50  each  or 
both  for  $2.00  ppd.  Special  bulk  rates  to  Le- 
gion Posts  and  educational  groups.  AMERI- 
CAN DOCUMENTS,  Box  6415,  San  Diego 
6,  Calif. 


MAKE-UP  AIDS  are  transparent  plastic  cut- 
out that  help  the  ladies  find  the  right  lip  and 
eyebrow  outlines  to  flatter  the  contours  of 
their  faces.  Comes  with  hints  on  the  best 
ways  of  applying  make-up.  $1  ppd.  Charles 
of  Fifth  Avenue,  Dept.  ASL,  Box  67,  Rugby 
Sta.,  Brooklyn  3,  N.Y. 


The  AMERICAN  LEGION  CLASSIFIED 

For  rates,  write  American  Legion  Classified 
720  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  19,  N.Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


LOANS  BY  MAIL 


INVESTIGATE  ACCIDENTS— Earn  $750  to  $1,000 
monthly.  Men  urgently  needed.  Car  furnished. 
Business  expenses  paid.  Pick  own  job  location. 
Investigate  full  time.  Or  earn  $6.44  hour  spare 
time.   Write   for   Free   Information.  Universal, 

CA-6,  6801  Hillcrest,  Dallas  5,  Texas.  

FUND  RAISING  IS  EASY.  Volume  is  big  when 
you  sell  Schrafft's  candy  and  your  organization 
retains  40%  of  the  sales  price.  Schrafft's  pro- 
fessional consultant  will  help  you  plan  your 
fund-raising  campaign  with  easy  to  sell  nation- 
ally known  fine  candies.  Write  Schrafft's  Fund 
Raising  Service,  6  Sullivan  Square,  Boston  29, 
Mass. 

SENSATIONAL  HOME  BUSINESS!  Buying  mer- 
chandise,  U.S.  —  abroad,  selling  friends,  stores, 
mailorder.  Plan  reveals  suppliers  thousands 
bargains  like  17J.  Watches  —  $2.87,  Binoculars 
-25C,  Nylons -140.  Rifles  -  $3.17.  Free  details. 
Harvey,  Box  29068-PF,  Thornton  29,  Colorado 

TMADE  $40,000.00  YEAR  by  Mailorder!  Helped 
others  make  money!  Start  with  $10.00  —  Free 
Proof.  Torrey,    Box  3566A,   Oklahoma   City  6, 

Oklahoma.  

$CASH,    Making   crystallized    marbie  jewelry. 

Catalog  IPC-  Flocraft,  Farrell  42,  Penna.  

HOME  MAILORDER  BUSINESS  —  Raising  fish- 
worms  and  crickets.  Free  Literature.  Carter 
Gardens,  Plains,  Georgia. 

BECOME  A  Notary  Public.  Win  extra  income, 
prestige,  business  contacts.  Details  free. 
Stationers  Exchange,  R.8,  Box  200-A,  Evansville 
11,  Indiana. 

HUNDREDS  MONEYMAKING  Opportunities.  Free 
copy.  POPULAR  MECHANICS,  740-DA  Rush, 
Chicago  11. 

HELP  WANTED 
INVESTIGATE  AUTO  ACCIDENTS  -  Pays  up  to 
$750-1,000  a  month.  Investigators  needed  every- 
where, part  or  full  time.  Car  furnished;  expenses 
paid.  No  selling.  Meet  interesting  people.  We 
train  you  spare  time  at  home  in  weeks.  Hold 
present  job  until  ready  to  switch,  or  start  own 
investigating  business.  FREE  information.  No 
obligation.  LIBERTY  SCHOOL,  Dept.  C-175.  1139 
West  Park,  Libertyville,  Illinois. 

SELL  ADVERtTsFnG^MATCHBOOKS  to  local 
businesses.  No  experience  needed  —  powerful 
sales  kit  free.  Part,  full-time.  Match  Corpora- 
tion of  America,  Dept.  EX-63,  Chicago  32. 

SALESMEN  WANTED 
SENSATIONAL  NEW  longer-burning  Light  Bulb. 
Amazing  Free  Replacement  Guarantee  —  never 
again  buy  light  bulbs.  No  competition.  Multi- 
million  dollar  market  yours  alone.  Make  small 
fortune  even  spare  time.  Incredibly  quick  sales. 
Free  sales  kit.  Merlite  (Bulb  Div.),  114  E.  32nd, 

Dept.  C-74H,  New  York  16.  

 AGENTS  WANTED  

BUSINESS  KIT  FREE!  Postcard  puts  you  in 
business!  Complete  line  230  shoe  styles,  jack- 
ets! New  Discoveries  pay  Big  Commissions.  No 
investment.  Send  for  Free  Kit.  Mason,  Chippewa 
Falls  K-459,  Wisconsin.  

CANADIAN  LAND 

CANADIAN  VACATION  LANDS:  Full  price 
$385.00.  40  acres,  $10  month.  Suitable  cottage 
sites,  hunting,  fishing,  investment.  Free  infor- 
mation. Land  Corporation,  3768-F  Bathurst, 
Downsview.  Ontario.  Canada   


NEED  MONEY?  Do  as  thousands  of  people  are 
doing  —  borrow  money  you  need  from  National 
Loans  by  mail,  quickly  confidentially.  Easily 
arranged,  repay  in  small  monthly  amounts. 
Borrow  $100.00  to  $600.00  without  co-signers 
or  collateral.  Write  —  tell  us  how  much  you 
need   now.   National   Loans,   Dept.  3,   101  S. 

Tejon,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  

BORROW  $100  to  $1000  by  Mail.  Quick,  Easy, 
Private.  No  Co-Signers.  Repay  in  24  small 
monthly  payments.  For  the  amount  you  want 
write  today  to  Dial  Finance  Co.,  410  Kilpatrick 

Bldg.,  Dept.  6-102,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska.  

 CRAFTS  &  SUPPLIES  

SKIL-CRAFTS  New  62  '63  caLalog.  Largest  and 
Finest  selection  of  Leathercraft,  Artist,  Hobby- 
craft  supplies  in  the  world.  Free  Gift  with  first 
order.  Send  50c.  Refundable  with  first  order. 

Skil-Crafts.  Box  167  A,  Jopl 1 1 i.  Missouri.  

FOR  WOMEN 


$100  WEEKLY  POSSIBLE.  Compile  mailing  lists 
and  address  envelopes  for  advertisers.  Home- 
spare  time.  Particulars  free.  National  Service, 

81,  Knickerbocker  Station,  New  York  City.  

EARN  $50.00  FAST,  easy,  sewing  Aprons,  spare, 
full  time.  Excellent  opportunity  to  build  steady 
extra  income.  Details  free.  Redikuts,  Loganville 

22,  Wisconsin.  

MAKE  $25-$50  WEEKLY  clipping  newspaper 
items  for  publishers.  Some  clippings  worth 
$5.00    each.    Particulars    free.    National  81, 

Knickerbocker  Station.  New  York  City.  

SCHOOLS  &  INSTRUCTION 


ELECTRONICS  RADIO  TELEVISION.  Learn  at 
home.  Get  catalog  free.  National  Radio  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  3DM8,  Washington  16,  D.C.  

MUSIC— SONGWRITERS  

SONGPOEMS  AND  SONGS  WANTED!  Mail  to: 
Tin   Pan  Alley,  Inc.,   Box  405,  Radio  Station, 

New  York  19,  N.  Y.  . 

POEMS  NEEDED  for  songs.  Rush  poems.  Crown 
Music,  49-AM  West  32,  New  York  1.  

EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION  

FOREIGN-U.S.A.  JOBS.  All  occupations.  Up  to 
$1600.00  monthly.  Free  transportation,  benefits. 
Complete  "directory."  Application  form.  Send 
$1.50  ($2.00  airmail).  Why  pay  more?  C.O.L>.'s 
accepted.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  International 
Employment,   Box   191  A6,   Bedford,  Indiana. 

 U.S.  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS  

JEEPS  $111.68,  airplanes  $75.20,  boats  $6.18. 
Many  others  direct  from  U.S.  Government.  For 
complete  "Directory"  send  $1.00  to  Quality 
Surplus,     Box     23,     Dept.     B6,  Greensburg, 

Pennsylvania.  

JEEPS  —  $111.26,  Boats  —  $6.38,  Typewriters - 
$4.17.  Thousands  items  direct  from  Govern- 
ment in  your  area.  Complete  "Guide."  $1.00  — 
Surplus   Information,       1402-ALS,  Englewood, 

Colorado.  

INVENTIONS  WANTED 


INVENTIONS  wanted;  patented,  unpatented. 
Global  Marketing  Service.  2420-L  77th,  Oakland 

5,  California.  

FISHING  &  HUNTING  

Collapsible  FARM  POND-FISH  TRAPS;  Animal 
Traps.  POSTPAID.  SHAWNEE,  3924K  Buena 
Vista,  Dallas  4,  Texas.   


Give  Your  Pet  Restful  Comfort 

with  the  New  Exclusive 
FOAM  MATTRESS 

Flea-Kill  Bed 

Super-soft,  sanitary— so 
inviting  your  dog  will  claim 
it  for  life  !  Authentic  Scotch 
plaid  orlon-acrylic  cover.  Stain- 
resistant,  washable,  long  lasting,  and 
non-skid.  Cool  in  summer,  warm  in  winter. 

Kills  Fleas  While  Dogs  Doze 

Brings  quick  relief  from  fleas,  ticks,  lice.  Prevents 
other  dogs'  fleas  from  infesting  your  pet.  Stops 
scratching.  Protects  children.  Soothing  cedar  scent 
attracts  dog  from  chairs,  beds— ends  soiled  cushions, 
telltale  hairs,  doggy  odor.  Attractive  in  any  room. 
Compact  15x27  in.  $4.95  •  Regular  28x33  in.  $6.98 
King-Size  33x47  in.  $12.90  (all  postpaid). 
Similar  bed  for  cats— order  the  Cat-Nap-Bed 
15x27  in.  $4.95  •  Family  Size  28x33  in.  $6.98 

Cppp  Heavy  plastic  pet-washing  mitt  with  sponge 
•  ItCLpalm  and  soap  pocket  ($1  value),  with  your 
order.  Offer  good  for  limited  time  only.  Order  Today. 

■  ■  »  m»ti<\m*  Mone\-Back  Guarantee 
VnArtlfUlltBox  1008  Sudbury,  Mass. 


Always  have  cash  when  you  need  y 
it!  Personal  BORROW-BY-MAIL  v- 
plan  provides  cash  tor  any  reason 
.  .  .  on  your  signature  only.  Private, 
entirely  by  mail.  No  endorsers,  no 
personal  interviews.  Terms  to  fit 
your  budget.  Small  payments. 
24  months  to  repay.  Fast  service 
everywhere.  State  supervised. 
Details  sent  in  plain  envelope  No 
obligation.  Inquire  now 
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MATCH,  ANYONE? 

If  a  man  has  money  to  burn  he  will 
easily  find  a  ball  of  fire  to  help  him  do  it. 

Jack  Herbert 

BASTE  WELL 
I  lay  on  the  beach  for  an  hour  or  two, 

Enjoying  my  place  in  the  sun. 
You  think  I'm  half-baked?  Ridiculous!  You 
Can  see  that  I'm  very  well  done. 

—Francis  O.  Walsh 


"Timber-r-r!' 


YOLK  SONG 

A  mother  and  son  attended  a  matinee,  the  son  carrying  his  lunch  in  a 
paper  bag.  He  rook  some  hard  boiled  eggs  out  of  the  sack,  peeled  them, 
ate  the  whites  and  began  flinging  the  yellows  over  the  balcony  rail.  An 
usher  dashed  up  and  demanded:  "Who's  that  boy?" 

Replied  the  mother:  "My  son,  the  yolk  flinger." 

Philip  Thomas 

HONEYMOON  ABOUT  OVER 

Arriving  at  the  office  one  morning,  Jerry,  a  newlywed  feeling  eternal 
bliss,  decided  on  impulse  to  call  his  better-half.  As  the  phone  rang  the  young 
bride  had  just  settled  into  the  tub  for  a  long  soak. 

Sopping  wet,  a  towel  draped  around  her,  she  slogged  to  the  phone. 
"Hello,  dear,"  said  Jerry,  "I  just  called  to  tell  you  I  love  you." 

"You're  sweet,  honey,"  the  young  girl  cooed,  concealing  her  irritation. 
"Please  call  again  in  an  hour." 

As  Jerry  hung  up  he  turned  to  his  co-worker  Al.  "She'll  really  be  thrilled, 
Al,"  he  said,  "just  wait'll  I  call  her  again  in  five  minutes  and  tell  her  I 
still  love  her." 

Jim  Henry 

JUST  LIE  THERE  QUIETLY 

A  candidate  for  Congress  rose  to  oratorical  heights  as  he  assured  his 
not-too-enthusiastic  audience  that  if  he  were  elected,  "Congress  was  not 
going  to  let  the  taxpayer  down." 

"That's  fine,"  yelled  a  man  from  the  audience,  "but  do  you  think  there's 
any  chance  of  letting  us  up?" 

Dan  Bennett 

TO  TEE  OR  NOT  TO  TEE 

Father  Sheehan  met  one  of  his  parishioners  on  the  street  one  sunny  day 
and  after  exchanging  greetings  the  lady  asked  him,  "Father,  is  it  a  sin  for 
my  husband  to  play  golf  on  Sunday?" 

With  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  Father  Sheehan  answered  without  hesitation, 
"The  kind  of  golf  he  plays  is  a  sin  any  day  he  plays  it." 

Anna  Herbert 


BLANKET  PROBLEM 

The  kind  of  balance  sheet  we  need  is 
one  that  will  equalize  the  bed  coverage. 

H.  E.  Martz 


MODERN  NURSERY  RHYME 
When  I  sally  forth 

For  a  bit  of  night  life, 
I  ask  Sally  first 
For  she  is  my  wife. 

Terrence  E.  A'IcCormick 

DAYLIGHT  WORK 

Russians  assigned  to  the  United  Nations 
think  of  themselves  as  being  on  the  nyet 
shift. 

Leon  Baden 

POSSIBLE  PENALTY 
Beware,  when  playing  hard  to  get, 
You  don't  get  got  at  all,  my  pet. 

Avery  Giles 

WORD  FROM  THE  WISE 

Advice  is  what  enables  you  to  avoid 
making  mistakes  your  own  way. 

Franklin  P.  Jones 

THE  EARLY  BIRD  GETS  THE  BIRD 
The  Poet  rose  from  sleep  and  got 

A  sudden  inspiration 
And  promptly  wrote  a  rhyme,  with  not 

A  moment's  hesitation. 
But  critics  said,  in  accents  terse, 
That  he  had  gone  from  bed  to  verse. 

Dirck  Poore 


M  i,1/.  M'  5^  m*^**-- 

"Now  remember,  Casey,  let  the  first  two  go 
by,  and  then  miss  the  third  strike." 
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June  14  is  Flag  Day  because  on  June  14, 1777,  the  Colorado  Flag  Day  ceremony.  Each  child  asked 

Continental  Congress  first  adopted  a  national  flag.  six  neighbors  to  fly  the  flag  on  Flag  Day.  American 

Here  you  see  part  of  4,000  schoolchildren  massed  Legion  Post  1,  Denver,  and  the  Public  Service  Co. 

on  the  State  Capitol  grounds  in  Denver  in  last  year's  of  Colorado  organize  the  official  ceremonies. 

photo  by  Carl  Iwasaki 


IF(D)€TIJ§  (LDM  FILATOM 


Get  the  full  picture  on  smoking  enjoyment. 
Try  the  one  cigarette  that  has  a  pure  white,  modern  filter 
plus  all  the  flavor  of  Filter-Blend  up  front— Winston! 


PURE  WHITE,  ! 

MODERN  FILTER 

\ 

PLUS 


FILTER- BLEND 


UP  FRONT 


W5imstoim  Hastes  gg<a><D><dl 

like  a  ©fi^airettit©  slbeunld  I 
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